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Norice.—With this week’s number of the “Spectator” is issued, 
gratis, an Eight-Page Supplement, containing the Half-Yearly Index 
and Title-Page,—i.¢., from July 1st to December 30th, 1905, inclusive. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


OTHING is more odions, nothing is less worth doing, 
than to triumph over the vanquished. Thus, though 
our sense of gratitude and relief that Protection has been so 
signally defeated is profound, we shall indulge in no paeans of 
victory. The action of Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour 
made it absolutely necessary that the Unionist Party should 
receive a sharp lesson, and in securing that lesson we have 
played a part which we shall not pretend to assert was 
unimportant. But though the recklessness of the Unionist 
leaders made it essential to use the brakes in a way which has 
for the time ruined the engine—it is better to do that than to 
allow the whole train to be driven over the precipice—we do 
not profess to be anything but deeply pained by what has 
happened to the party. Even if we were not Unionists, we 
should deplore the result from the standpoint of national 
interest. As it is, we find it difficult to express our feeling of 
regret at what has been accomplished with so little sense of 
responsibility. 

Everywhere throughout the length and breadth of the land 
Unionists are asking, “‘ Was it worth while?” At present this 
question is only asked privately and in an undertone, but as 
soon as the excitement of the elections has passed away, and 
the rank-and-file of the Unionists have recovered a little from 
the stunning blow which they have received, it will be asked 
in a tone which will be unmistakable. It is all very well at 
the moment for Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour to strut 
upon the stage and declare, each in the way that befits his tem- 
perament, that they were never more convinced of the truth of 











their opinions and that they mean to carry them out to the bitter 
end. The ordinary man realises clearly enough that there is | 
little substance behind their words. When the Unionist Party | 
as a whole are able to look around them once more they will, 
we believe, demand a stern account from their leaders. They | 
will ask Varus what he has done with their legions. When 
he cannot answer, or can only say that he followed one of his | 
lieutenants over a precipice, will they, we wonder, be satisfied 
with the reply ? 


That the Election was fought and won on the issue of Free- 
trade is beyond dispute. It was the knowledge that Free-trade | 
was in peril, and that unless it was successfully defended 
Protection, with all its waste and all its corruption, would be 
let loose on the land, which produced an electoral revolution 
such as up till now the nation has never seen. It drew voters 


| 


from the ground and filled the polling-booths with men who 
in ordinary political struggles had remained the most in- 
different of onlookers. From end to end the nation thrilled 
with the one thought that the system upon which our 
prosperity at home and our greatness oversea had been built 
up was threatened with destruction. In face of that peril false 
cries like “the Union in danger,” “ the rights of property,” and 
the “loss of the Empire” did not for a moment distract the 
attention of the elector. He thought only of the maintenance 
of Free-trade, and of keeping out of power the men who had 
forfeited the confidence of the nation in endeavouring to in- 
troduce Protection. As we have pointed out elsewhere, Chinese 
labour, the Education Act, and general dissatisfaction with the 
policy of Mr. Balfour’s Administration no doubt intensified 
the determination of the voters; but it is safe to say that there 
were not a hundred votes given for Free-trade candidates by 
men who were Protectionists at heart but felt they must vote 
against Balfourite and Chamberlainite candidates because of 
the issues we have just named. 





Though the victory of Free-trade has been so signal, Free- 
traders must not suppose that the cause is safe for all time. 
It can only be that if the vigilance and care used to guard 
what we have gained are equal to the keenness and enthusiasm 
which were employed to obtain it. If the Free-traders misuse 
their victory, it is doubtful whether the country will again act 
as it is now acting. Especially is it important that the 
Unienist Free-traders should use every endeavour to re- 
construct the Unionist Party on a Free-trade basis. They 
are in a sense the arbiters of the situation. If they are only 
resolute enough, and only make it clear enough that the sole 
condition upon which they will rejoin the main body of 
Unionists is the condition that Protection, whether under 
the guise of Tariff Reform or of Retaliation, shall be finally 
abandoned by the party, they will, we believe, be able to get 
their way and to secure Free-trade for all time. That they 
will be able to accomplish this in a moment we do not, of 
course, suggest. It will probably take four or five years of 
hard struggling, but it may be done, and is certainly worth 
attempting. At first they will speak to deaf ears, but a period 
of barren opposition will have a chastening effect upon men 
who are now determined never to desert the glorious banner 
of Tariff Reform. 


We have dealt elsewhere with the general future of the 
Unionist Party, but must dwell here upon one point. If the 
Unionist Party is to regain its tone, and to become worthy 
once more of the confidence of the nation, it is essential that 
it should show itself capable of constituting a patriotic Oppo- 
sition. If it is an Opposition which snatches at every petty 
advantage, if it is willing to ally itself with the Irish on one 
issue and with the extreme Labour men on another, and 
with both together if only it can embarrass a Free-trade 
Government—if, in a word, it plays the part of the Fourth 
Party on a grand scale—it will not be a patriotic Opposition, 
and will pass from defeat to utter disconsideration. If, on 
the other hand, it refuses to yield to the temptations of faction, 
and is governed by conscience and public spirit, it may, 
while it is gradually freeing itself from the taint of Protec- 
tion, regain its old prestige. The country now wants nothing 
so much asa period of rest. The present Government is not 
a violent or anarchical body of men, and is willing to allow 
such a period of rest while it is carrying out the administrative 
reforms made absolutely necessary by the mismanagement 
of the late Government in half the Departments of State. If 


| the Opposition does not hinder that work by a policy of intrigue 


and by trying to force the Government into extreme measures, 
it will be playing a wise and prudent part. If it ig 
reckless, irresponsible, and factious, the British people will 
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soon realise the position, and will visit its displeasure on the 
Opposition even more ruthlessly than during the past week. 


Turning to the details of this amazing Election, we may note 
that the overwhelming set of the tide towards Liberalism 
showed itself from the very outset. Ipswich was carried on 
Friday, and the net result of Saturday’s polling in 35 
borough constituencies was a gain of 21 seats to the 
Ministerialists, who did not lose a single seat. In Man- 
chester and Salford the victory of Free-trade was over- 
whelming. Every seat, as we ventured to express our belief 
would be the case, was captured by Liberal or Labour 
candidates, Mr. Balfour being defeated by nearly 2,000, and 
Mr. Winston Churchill carrying the North-West division 
with a majority of 1,241; while the upheaval in London 
was foreshadowed by the capture of a seat in the Walworth 
division of Newington. 


The “ land-slide” continued on Monday, when two more 
ex-Ministers—Mr. Gerald Balfour and Mr. Walter Long— 
were defeated, and 41 more seats were captured by the 
Liberals, In London all the divisions of St. Pancras 
were captured; Brixton, Kennington, and North Lambeth 
returned Liberals for the first time, and three Conserva- 
tive seats were captured in Islington; and both divisions 
of West Ham returned Liberals, In the provinces the 
rout was equally pronounced, two seats being won in each 
ease at Bath, Leeds, and Bristol. Throughout the 
Opposition did best in the small boroughs, and while 
Mr. George Wyndham, the soundness of whose Unionism 
had been so gravely called in question, was returned for 
Dover, Mr. Walter Long, the pillar of Unionist orthodoxy, 
was rejected in Bristol. Other notable results of Monday’s 
polling were the rejection of Mr. Bowles at King’s Lynn and 
of Lord Hugh Cecil at Greenwich, in each case the seat 
being lost to Unionism by the opposition of a Tariff Reform 
candidate. Lord Hugh Cecil’s defeat is a matter of no little 
regret, but we cannot wonder that the ordinary voter did not 
understand how a candidate could denounce Mr. Chamberlain 
and yet express his loyalty to Mr. Balfour, while all the time 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour were allowing it to be 
understood that they were acting in unison. 


Thus on the second day of the polling alone, on which 76 seats 
were contested, 52 of them having been held by Unionists, 
the net gains of the Liberal and Labour candidates sufficed to 
wipe out the entire Unionist majority. London had followed 
the lead of Lancashire, and on Tuesday night of the 130 seats 
contested in England which at the Dissolution were represented 
by 45 Liberals and 85 Unionists, 105 were represented by 
Liberals and 25 by Unionists. The outstanding features of 
Tuesday’s polling were the capture of 5 seats in London and 
2 in Liverpool, where Major Seely was returned for the 
Abercromby division, and the successful invasion of the 
“Birmingham area,” seats being won for the Liberals at 
West Bromwich, Wednesbury, Hanley, and Warwick and 
Leamington, where Mr. Lyttelton was defeated by Mr. 
Berridge. The Unionist candidates were successful in the 
City of London, where Sir Edward Clarke hal a majority of 
10,306, but Mr. John Burns was returned by a greatly 
increased majority in Battersea. We deeply regret, however, 
to have to record the defeat of Mr. Arthur Elliot at Durham 
by a Tariff Reform candidate. Parliament can ill spare a 
man of such character, temper, and ability, apart from the 
fact that no Free-trader has fought for his cause with greater 
courage, consistency, and disinterestedness. 


The tide of Liberal success continued to rol! just as strongly 
on Wednesday, when 12 more seats were won in London, 
thus bringing the Liberal total up to 40 out of 61. Two 
seats were won in each case at Nottingham, Portsmouth, 
and Sunderland; Cardiff was captured by Mr. Guest with a 
majority of 3,000; and other gains were achieved in Chester, 
Christchurch, Exeter, Salisbury, Whitehaven, and Greenock. 
The results from the counties were quite as sensational, Mr. 
Brodrick being defeated by 800 in the Guildford division, and 
two other ex-Ministers, Captain Pretyman and Mr. Ailwyn 
Fellowes, losing their seats in the Woodbridge and Ramsey 
divisions respectively; while Mr. Henry Chaplin, the chief 
agricultural Protectionist and Mr. Chamberlain’s right-hand 





Sleaford division, which he had represented for twenty yearg, 
On the other hand, the Conservatives won a seat at Maidstong 
and another in Mid-Herts, while the seven divisions of 
Birmingham went solid for the Opposition. This notable 
result, however, we regard rather as a tribute to the com. 
manding personality and great civic virtues of Mr. Chamber. 
lain than as a proof of adhesion to his fiscal policy. 


Most of the polling on Wednesday was in the counties, g9 
that many of the results were not announced till Thursday 
The same remark applies to Thursday; but 10 seats were won 
on that day’s pollings, or 26 on the day’s announcements, 
The greatest Government success was in Glasgow, where 
five seats were captured, Mr. Bonar Law, one of the 
ablest of Mr. Chamberlain’s lieutenants, and Mr. Dickson, 
another ex-Minister, both suffering defeat. Glasgow is now 
solid against Protection, as the only two Unionists who 
retained their seats, Mr. Cameron Corbett and Mr. Cross, 
both went to the polls as Free-traders. Seats were also 
won in Hull, in three divisions of Lancashire, and in the 
Brentford division of Middlesex. Professor Butcher, on 
general grounds an admirable choice, was returned at the 
head of the poll for Cambridge University, Mr. Rawlinson 
standing second, and Sir John Gorst being defeated. If weadd 
the results announced on Friday morning up to the hour of 
our going to press, the balance of parties now stands ag 
follows: Liberals, 222; Labour, 32; Unionists, 95; National. 
ists, 70. The Liberals have won 123 seats, Labour 27, 
Unionists 3, and Nationalists 1. Among the defeats 
announced on Friday were those of Lord Stanley, Mr, 
Bromley-Davenport, and Lord Bingham. 





No doubt one of the most remarkable features of the 
Election has been the large vote cast for the Labour 
Members. We have never disguised our dislike for class 
representation; in other words, we hold that a man has 
no better claim to a seat in Parliament simply for being a 
working man than for being the son of a Duke. We hope to 
deal with the whole subject next week, but may say here that 
we cannot share the misgivings so freely expressed in certain 
quarters as to the numbers, the aims, and the policy of the 
Labour Party. It is absurd, in view of the enormous numerical 
preponderance of the working-class vote, to quarrel with them 
for wishing to choose their own representatives, or to regard 
the number of their representatives as excessive. That they 
are capable of obstruction and mischief if they are so mistaken 
as to accept the advice of Mr. Keir Hardie, and deliberately 
pursue a wrecking policy, we readily admit. But there is no 
reason to assume they will be so misguided as to act on this 
dangerous counsel. ‘The extreme or Socialistic section are 
negligible in numbers, and the record of many of the new 
Members negatives the supposition that they will for choice 
adopt an irreconcilable uttitude. For the rest, we have a 
strong belief, as past experience warrants, in the disciplinary 
and moderating effect of Parliamentary life, while we recog- 
nise in the successful financial organisation of the Labour 
campaign a clear indication that the State payment of 
Members is unnecessary to secure the direct representation 
of Labour. Payment of Members would indeed militate 
against Labour representation. A thousand a year to all 
Members, as in America, would make the professional 
politicians too eager for seats to allow the working men 
their fair share of representation. 





Of the speeches delivered since our last issue, that of Mr. 
Balfour at the Manchester Conservative Club after the 
declaration of the poll naturally claims first attention. 
They had suffered the common lot, and would suffer the 
common lot in the future,—to have to go back to office 
and to correct, as far as they could, the blunders of 
their predecessors. The course of the Unionist party was 
clear. They had been defeated in Manchester “with the 
utmost severity and completeness,’ and their business 
was, first, to analyse the causes of defeat; second, to 
do all they could to remove those causes, in so far as they 
were removable; and, above all, to wait with their great 
organisation ready and prepared until the inevitable move- 
ment of the clock brought repentance to the constituencies of 
that great district, and, as its practical outcome, a return to 
the political faith to which they had so long been wedded. 





man in the Tariff Reform campaign, was rejected in the 


By the calm and dignified tone of his speech, and his abstention 
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ere 
from all recriminations, even in the very moment of defeat, 


alfour commands the respect of opponents and 


. B ‘ 
. y porters alike. As Mr. Haldane observed on Monday, it 
= no pleasure to have to think of Mr. Balfour, with his 


attractive personality and commanding intelligence, being 


absent from the House of Commons. 





Mr, Chamberlain in his speech at Nuneaton on Tuesday 
after condemning the ingratitude and fickleness of Man- 
chester, went on to say:—“ Mr. Balfour in or out of Parliament 
is our leader. Now that he is out of Parliament he is more 
our leader than ever. No other man has deserved so well 
of the Conservative and Unionist Party; there is no other 
man to whom we look with so much confidence to restore 
us to our old position when the present delusions of the 
people have disappeared.” Mr. Balfour’s absence, he added, 
would only be for a short time. “We, as friends and 
followers who have shown him loyalty in the time of his 
prosperity, will show him greater loyalty now that he is, at 
all events for a period, to go through the waters of adversity.” 
Turning to the lesson of the polls, Mr. Chamberlain said that 
his Fiscal policy had been rejected, and foreign nations, our 
competitors, rejoiced in his defeat; but he and those who 
believed in Fiscal Reform were prepared to go on to two, and 
if that were not enough, to three, four, and five Elections; as 
long as he lived he would carry it on, and after he was gone 
there would be plenty to follow in his steps. Mr. Chamber- 
lain, in Alan Breck’s words, is truly “a bonny fighter.” 








On Wednesday the French Senate and Chamber assembled 
in congress in the historic hall of the National Assembly at 
Versailles for the election of a President of the Republic in 
succession to M. Loubet. In the largest ballot known, M. 
Armand Fallitves, President of the Senate, was elected by 
449 votes as against 371 given for M. Doumer. The proceedings 
were remarkable for the calm orderliness with which the 
choice of forty millions of citizens was exercised through eight 
hundred voters. The new President is, like his predecessor, 
a Southerner, coming from the Garonne instead of the Rhone. 
A barrister and a public figure for more than thirty years, he 
is also a farmer and a vine-grower, and a lover of country life. 
He is of that experienced and highly competent official 
type which will always be preferred in normal times for the 
chief dignity of the Republic. He may be trusted to carry on 
the policy inaugurated by M. Loubet, whose tenure of office 
has been marked by a wisdom and moderation which have 
made him one of the great Presidents of France. 


On Monday the British Ambassador, Sir Frank Lascelles, was 
the guest of honour at a banquet given by the Berlin Chamber 
of Commerce, and delivered a speech on Anglo-German rela- 
tions. He rightly insisted upon the fact that any other 
friendships the two nations might have contracted were no bar 
to friendship between themselves. He also urged that com- 
mercial rivalry should not necessarily lead to estrangement. 
“Each party must desire the prosperity of the other, if only 
that they may have security for the payment of the goods they 
deliver,"—a sound Free-trade doctrine with which we have 
every sympathy. At the same time, he admitted the existence 
of a general atmosphere of suspicion between the two peoples, 
which could only be removed by time and by better knowledge. 
The British Ambassador’s speech was adroit and tactful, and 
seems to have been enthusiastically received. We have cer- 
tainly no desire to see anything but cordial relations between 
ourselves and Germany, but Sir Frank Lascelles’s first point 
goes to the root of the matter. We can be friends only so 
long as Germany respects our other friendships. 





The American Senate at large seems to be identifying itself 
with the policy of opposition to President Roosevelt’s action 
with regard to the Algeciras Conference. This week it has 
been the turn of the Republicans, as last week it was that of 
the Democrats, to criticise the President’s conduct. The 
attack, however, is really directed against all participation of 
the United States in a world-policy, and comes ill from the 
mouth of a Republican leader like Mr. Hale. The true 
explanation is probably that the President has been offending 
that delicate growth,—Senatorial susceptibilities. Mr. Hale 
wants the Senate not only to ratify treaties, but to play a part 
in negotiating them,—the old claim to interfere with the 
Executive, which, if admitted, would make efficient adminis- 





tration impossible. In reply, the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Root, has published his instructions to the American 
delegates, which show that these have no power to accept 
any important proposal or sign any treaty without further 
mandate. Mr. Root also makes it clear that, as a signatory 
to the Treaty of 1880, the United States could not decline 
the Sultan's invitation to the new Conference. 


In the Tribune, the new Liberal daily which made an 
auspicious first appearance on Monday—the Black Monday of 
Protection—we note a very useful analysis of the provisions 
of the British Guiana Labour Ordinance, which Mr. Balfour 
and other supporters of Chinese labour have declared to be 
substantially identical with the Transvaal Ordinance. We 
may point out, first of all, that the Indian coolies are imported 
into a tropical country to do work which white men cannot 
do, whereas the Chinese coolies are imported into a non- 
tropical country to do work which the mineowners declare 
white men will not do. The Tribune further establishes the 
important points that whereas the Indian has a fixed 
minimum wage, the Chinaman has none. The Indian, 
though required to live in a plantation, has a right, 
based on the earning of a certain minimum, to leave of 
absence, whereas the Chinaman is confined to his compound, 
and can get out only by special permit. We cordially 
welcome the appearance of the T'ribune, because it helps 
to reduce the disproportionate predominance of Pro. 
tectionist newspapers in London, to whose misrepresenta- 
tion and ostrich-like incapacity to read the signs of the 
times the débdcle of the Unionist party is largely attributable. 


Mr. Douglas Freshfield in a letter to the Zimes of last 
Saturday gave some account of his recent journey to what has 
hitherto been the most mysterious mountain-range in the 
world,—Ruwenzori, or the Mountains of the Moon. Known 
since the days of Ptolemy, they were rediscovered by 
Stanley, who encamped at their base for a fortnight with- 
out realising their existence, owing to the dense screen 
of mist which generally surrounds them. Mr. Freshfield 
seems to have disproved their claim to be the highest 
mountains in Africa, for he puts their height at eighteen 
thousand feet, which is lower than Kilimanjaro. Accom- 
panied by a Zermatt guide, he made an attempt to 
ascend them, and succceded in climbing the icefall which 
separates the Mubuku Valley from the upper glaciers. The 
weather became bad, and he wisely discontinued the further 
ascent, his object being exploration and not record-breaking. 
The snowy part of the range is small—a circle twelve miles in 
diameter covering all the glaciers—but the giant Alpine 
vegetation and the wonderful glimpses of tropical landscape 
make them unique among the mountains of the world. 


We deeply regret to record the death of Sir Mountstuart 
Grant Duff, which took place in London on Friday, the 12th 
inst. Sir Mountstuart was distinguished as a political thinker 
and student in days when the instructed politician was not so 
common as he is now. Soon after leaving Balliol he entered 
Parliament, and at once began to form those friendships with 
foreign statesmen, as well as with statesmen of both parties 
here, for which he was renowned. His knowledge of foreign 
politics was very great, and his Elgin addresses—given at the 
beginning of every year to his constituents—were always 
eagerly read by those who desired to see the trend of inter- 
national events treated by an expert. A year before the 
Home-rule split Mr. Grant Duff, who was then Under-Secretary 
for the Colonies, went out to Madras as Governor, and during 
five years of great stress and strain at home quietly adminis- 
tered his Indian province. When he returned to England Sir 
Mountstuart abandoned politics and pursued what might be 
called the business of intellectual society. Few men have 
belonged to so many clubs and societies, or attended them so 
regularly, or, again, have been so universally welcomed by their 
members. All his life Sir Mountstuart kept a diary, and 
portions of these diaries were during the last few years given 
to the world. They were packed full of good stories, but as 
anything in the nature of personal or unkindly gossip was‘ 
rigidly excluded they never afforded the world the luxury of 
a succes de scandale, 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols (2} per cent.) were on Friday 89}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a 
THE RESULT OF THE ELECTIONS. 


— will of the people on the question whether we 
shall or shall not abandon the policy of Free-trade 
has been taken in half the constituencies, and it is already 
absolutely certain that the national verdict will by an 
overwhelming majority be in favour of Free-trade, and 
against Protection either in its Chamberlainite or 
Balfourite form. The result, as our readers know, is no 
surprise to us. From the moment that Mr. Chamberlain 
first inaugurated his Fiscal propaganda we had no 
doubts as to the answer of the people of Britain, and 
the effect of the policy of Tariff Reform on the Unionist 
Party. On May 23rd, 1903, the earliest day on which 
we could address our readers after Mr. Chamberlain’s 
first Protectionist speech, we pointed out, under the 
heading “‘Tied-House’ Imperialism,” the ruin that 
must result should Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals ever 
be carried into practice. On May 30th we noted 
that the large bodies of Unionists who would refuse 
absolutely to adopt Mr. Chamberlain’s plan “would 
be quite numerous enough and quite important 
enough to secure its defeat.” “Just as Mr. Gladstone 
split his party by insisting on adopting Home-rule, 
and by ignoring the protests of the Liberal Unionists, 
so Mr. Chamberlain, if he is foolish enough to force 
his present proposal to an issue, will shatter the 
Unionist party into fragments.” That was our comment 
on the party aspect of the new policy. Insurrection in 
a party, we argued, was analogous to insurrection in 
a State,—only to be justified by success, and by an 
intolerable and oppressive strain upon loyalty. But we 
went on to insist that in the case in point insurrection 
would be amply justified, and would attain its end. 
Writing on the following Saturday, June 6th, we once 
more insisted that if the Unionist Party became identified 
with Protection, “the prospects of Unionist candidates 
would be irretrievably ruined in hundreds of constituencies, 
and that the party would receive a crushing blow.” On 
June 13th we made a last appeal to Mr. Balfour to lead and 
not to follow, to oppose the capture of the party by Mr. 
Chamberlain, and so save it from disruption and ruin. 
On June 27th, just a month after Mr. Chamberlain had 
launched his fatal scheme, we declared that if he per- 
sisted in it, “‘ there must be something in the nature of a 
olitical ‘ land-slide.’” “ Unionist seats,” we wrote, ‘ will 
tumbling down in every direction, and everywhere the 
Unionist poll will show a great falling off.” We went on 
to warn the leaders of the Unionist Party that Unionists 
who feel strongly about the question of Free-trade will not 
be content to grumble, or even to abstain. “If they see 
one candidate who wishes to tax the food of the people, 
and another who does not, whatever may be his views on 
other matters, they will support the Free-trader. But 
such a transfer of votes will be quite enough to produce 
the electoral ‘ land-slide’ we have been describing.” 

We have quoted these words not to glorify ourselves, or 
to show that we were right and others were wrong. As 
a matter of fact, no particular credit is due to us for 
foreseeing events so obvious. We quote them for another 
purpose, and one of supreme importance. There is 
at the present moment a tendency among Opposition 
speakers and writers to pretend that the victory of the 
Government is not a Free-trade victory, but is due to 
other causes. This we absolutely deny. The victory is a 
Free-trade victory and nothing else; and in support of 
this contention we recall the fact that we were quite as 
confident two and a half years ago that Protection 
would destroy the Unionist Party, while it was itself 
being destroyed by a popular vote, as we were last 
Saturday morning. Remember, when we wrote in 1903 
the Chinese Labour Ordinance had not been passed, 
and the question was nowhere in dispute. Again, the 
Government had not then done any of the things which 
later on made them so unpopular with large classes of 
the community. We based our assertions as to a 
“Jand-slide” solely on our knowledge and conviction of 
the determination of the British people to refuse their 
sanction to any form of Protection. We do not, of course, 
pretend that Chinese labour has not influenced, and 
rightly influenced, a large number of votes; or that the 








way in which Mr. Arnold-Forster was allowed, with the 
approval of the late Cabinet, to harry the Volunteers, tg 
threaten the Militia, and generally to throw our mili 
forces into confusion, did not affect the minds of ths 
people. The surrender to the brewing interest embodiej 
in the last Licensing Act no doubt also had its effect. 
while the Education Act, it is universally admitted, 
increased the unpopularity of the late Government. Byt 
these were only contributory causes, and did not, yo 
venture to say, turn any very large number of votes, 
They chiefly affected those who on the main issue had 
already made up their minds to oppose the Unionist 
Party as a Protectionist party. The number of people 
who were Protectionist at heart, but voted for Liberal 
candidates because of Chinese labour, Mr. Arnold. 
Forster’s Army policy, the Licensing Act, or the Education 
Act, is, we are convinced, infinitesimal. The immengg 
transfer of votes which we have witnessed was due to the 
fact that Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour proclaimed 
their intention of getting rid of our system of Free-trade, 
and of substituting one opposed to Free-trade. Their 
methods might be slightly different—to use Mr. Gerald 
Balfour’s phrase—but their objects were the same. But 
the country was determined to maintain Free-trade, and 
therefore voters sprang from the ground to withstand 
Protection, and men took part with eagerness in the 
struggle who had never voted at a Parliamentary election 
before. 


We have no wish in the moment of victory to use 
harsh or boastful language in regard to the vanquished 
cause. Nothing is more useless or more odious than 
such barbaric shoutings. We must, however, protest 
against the view of those Protectionists who declare that 
the country has merely been swept by a wave of un- 
reasoning Radicalism, and will soon return to its better 
senses. The decision of the people in 1906 is no act of 
madness or fanaticism. On the contrary, the Election has 
been essentially, and in the true sense, a victory for Con- 
servatism. The electors were asked to leave an old and 
tried policy, and to adopt a new and glittering scheme, set 
before them with every device of the demagogic art ; but, 
true to their innate conservatism, they refused absolutely 
to desert the good cause. The country would not look at 
“the poisonous plant whose touch is death, though it is 
not the tree of knowledge.” It was their failure to realise 
this innate conservatism of ‘the British people which was 
perhaps the most remarkable error of the many errors 
committed by Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain. Had 
they known and understood the British people, they would 
have realised that it would not suddenly abandon Free- 
trade at the bidding of any statesman, however maguetic 
and however distinguished. 


We have said that on the general issue we wish to avoid 
any language which may seem violent or exaggerated ; but 
if this is our wish in regard to the abstract considerations, 
it still more strongly represents the spirit by which we 
desire to be guided in dealing with the personal elements 
of the situation. As Free-traders, we cannot pretend to 
regret that Mr. Balfour has lost his seat in East Man- 
chester, for that sacrifice was absolutely necessary to 
the eause of Free-trade, and we do not doubt that the 
verdict of the great Free-trade city had a considerable 
effect in other parts of the country. It was also a good 
thing that Mr. Balfour should be made to realise that the 
British people expect leadership from a leader, and that 
they desire that great issues shall be dealt with in a great 
spirit. But though it was inevitable that Mr. Balfour 
should receive so sharp a lesson, our feelings towards him 
are not touched in the slightest degree by anything 
approaching vindictiveness, and we trust that some con- 
stituency which has already declared itself as opposed to 
Free-trade will be found to send him to the House of 
Commons. His exclusion from political life is in no 
sense an object which we desire. Since the principles of 
Retaliation and of opposition to Free-trade in the true 
sense must be represented in the House of Commons, we 
would much rather see them represented by a man s0 
distinguished as Mr. Balfour than by some _ political 
nonentity whose only idea of statesmanship is to repeat 
the stale fallacies of the Tariff Reform League, leaflets. 
There must be a Statute of Limitations in political as 
well as in civil life, and we do not profess to assert that 
Mr. Balfour can never more play a useful part in our 
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ust be Fiscal Reformers in the House, let us at any rate 
as the best examples of the sect. we 

What we have said of Mr. Balfour applies in an equal 
degree to Mr. Chamberlain. We should have liked to 
have seen Mr. Chamberlain rejected by Birmingham ; but 
at the same time we do not wish to see him driven from 

litical life and the House of Commons. As long as his 
reckless and injurious schemes receive the treatment that 
they are receiving, and there is no danger of their being 
carried out, his presence in the House of Commons will 
do less harm than good. Every Government is the 
better for strenuous criticism, even when that criticism is 
in essentials unsound, and we have no desire to deprive 
the Liberal Government of a useful tonic. ; 

We have only one more word to add,—that is that 
the decision come to by the nation confirms us in our 
belief in the ultimate good sense of the British elector. 
Once more our people have shown that strong common- 
sense and that political instinct which have marked their 
actions throughout history,—qualities which are far more 
valuable than the quickness and brightness shown by 
other nations in the conduct of political affairs. The kind 
of reasoning used at election times in Britain might make 
a visitor from some other nation imagine that the average 
Briton was a very crude and a very muddle-headed person. 
Our election arguments are often put very badly, and the 
appeals for cood causes are often made in the worst possible 
way. But when the polling day comes all the scum and 
froth of the election are blown away, and the elector, taking 
matters into his own hands, decides as a general rule 
according to the true merits of the question presented to 
him. Of this we have just seen a conspicuous example. 
The elector knew that he had to decide between the 
maintenance of Free-trade and its abrogation, and that 
being so, he refused to allow his mind to be deflected by 
any talk of Home-rule or Socialism or Little Englandism. 
He kept his eye on the object, and voted according 
to the guidance of his reason and his instinct. Pessi- 
mists tell us that we shall have a wild House of 
Commons, and one which will be intolerant of control. 
We do not believe one word of it. ‘The House of 
Commons takes the colour of those who elect it, and 
although in individual cases it may be possible to say 
that weak or flighty men have been chosen, we have the 
utmost confidence that as the verdict of the people has 
been given for soberness and truth, so we may trust the 
new House of Commons to do nothing which is contrary 
to the true interests of the nation. The Government, at 
any rate, constitute as sound and sane an Administration 
as any of recent years. It is now the will of the people 
that they should continue their tenure of office with the 
support of a majority which will make them independent 
of all sectional interests. 





THE FUTURE OF THE UNIONIST PARTY. 


S Free-traders, we welcome the complete victory that 
has been achieved over the cause of Protection and 
so-called Fiscal Reform with intense relief. The country 
has decided—as we always believed it would decide—to 
maintain Free-trade, and we are thus preserved from the 
terrible dangers to the nation and the Empire that must 
have been imminent had any other verdict been given at the 
polls. But though our relief is so keen on this score, we 
cannot as Unionists but regret the ruin that has overtaken 
our party,—the party which under the leadership of 
men like Lord Salisbury and the Duke of Devonshire 
rendered such signal services to the State, and which 
promised to continue those services until Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Chamberlain led it to its ruin. The party now 
lies prostrate before its enemies, and has suffered a defeat 
absolutely without parallel in our political history. The 
defeat has not been due merely to the defection of one 
class in the community, nor, again, has any one part of 
the country, if we omit the city of Birmingham, where 
personal feeling for Mr. Chamberlain has determined the 
issue, proved more friendly to Protection than another. 
We do not, however, wish to dwell any further on 
the magnitude of the defeat, or to speak harshly of 
those who caused it. It is to us a matter, not of 
pleasure, but of profound pain, to think of what the party 
once was, and what it now is. What is now necessary 








is to consider the future of the party, and how best it 
may be restored to life and vigour. In our belief, there 
is one way, and only one way, in which the confidence 
of the nation in the Unionist Party can be restored, and 
the electors be once more induced to realise that Unionism 
is not allied with selfish and class interests, but is in the 
best sense a popular cause, and fit and able to play its 
part in a democratic State. Only if the nation can be 
induced once more to feel thus towards the Unionist Party 
will it have a place in the political life of the future. 


Two courses lie open before the party. In the first 
place, it may follow the advice which Mr. Chamberlain 
and Mr, Balfour unhappily seem determined to give it, 
and may maintain the attitude towards Free-trade which it 
has adopted during the past two anda half years. That is, it 
may continue the task of trying to destroy our present 
fiscal system, and to substitute one which, whether bear- 
ing the name of Tariff Reform, Fiscal Reform, or Fair- 
trade, is in reality nothing but Protection under an alias. 
If such is the task undertaken and the policy adopted by 
the Unionist Party, it can, in our opinion, have but one 
result. That result we may sketch very briefly. Main- 
taining its anti-Free-trade bias, it will endeavour to oppose 
the present Government by working with all the elements 
in the House of Commons that are hostile to Free-trade. 
It will yield to the temptation of allying itself with the 
Irish Nationalists, who are Protectionist at heart, and 
with any members of the Independent Labour Party 
whose Socialism will incline them to oppose the present 
Ministry. We must never forget that in the last resort 
Socialism and Protection have a common base. If un- 
happily this course of action is adopted, and we see the 
Unionist Party allied with Nationalism to further Pro- 
tection, there can, in our opinion, be only one result. 
The party will gradually sink lower and lower in public 
estimation, and will in all probability remain weak and 
discredited for the next ten or fifteen years. It will 
follow the example of the Liberal Party, and will only 
regain power when its rivals have committed some signa! 
blunder, and when it itself tacitly abandons the policy of 
Protection. That this would mean a great loss to the 
nation we cannot conceal from ourselves. We do not wish 
to see the Liberal Party, or any other party, endowed for 
so long with a virtual monopoly of power. But because 
we dislike the prospect we do not mean to refrain from 
facing it and pointing out the peril to the nation. That is 
one alternative before the Unionist Party. 

The other alternative is that it should frankly 
admit that a great blunder has been committed, and 
that the only wise course now is to ‘abandon Protection 
in all its forms, and to reconstitute the party once 
more on a F'ree-trade basis. We do not, of course, 
expect the men who have lately been shouting so loud 
for Protection, and who doubtless in many cases honestly 
believed in the cause they espoused, to stand in a white 
sheet before the nation and say that they have com- 
mitted a blunder equal to a crime. What we ask is 
something very different from that. It is merely that the 
majority of the party should say :—‘“ We have tried to 
induce the country to adopt a certain fiscal policy in 
which we believed. The country, however, has, rightly 
or wrongly, decided that it will have nothing to do 
with the policy we proposed, but means to maintain 
Free-trade. That being so, we shall loyally bow to 
the will of the people. If that will had been expressed 
in a less unmistakable manner, we might, and should, 
have declared that we ought to try to convert it to our 
views, even if it took five elections to do so. The verdict 
of the nation, however, has not been of a kind to justify 
such a resolve. The electors have shown us beyond all 
possibility of doubt or question that they do not mean 
to alter the present fiscal system of the nation in any 
particular. Therefore, recognising facts, we mean to 
abandon the attempt to destroy Free-trade, and shall 
henceforth accept it as we accept the union of the three 
kingdoms in one, or as both parties accept the Monarchy,— 
i.e., as something outside a party conflict. After all, there is 
plenty of other work for the Unionist Party to accomplish, 
and this work we mean now to undertake in earnest. It 
may take some time to reunite the party after so great a 
disaster; but such a task is by no means beyond human 
power, and the sooner it is undertaken the better.” 

It may, no doubt, be urged as an objection to the 
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possibility of such an attitude as this being adopted by 
the party that it is expecting more than we have a 
right to expect of human nature to imagine that Mr. 
Chamberlain or Mr. Balfour could be induced to take 
this course. We frankly admit the fact, and this 
difficulty in regard to leadership must, we fear, in any 
case make the work of reconstruction specially slow and 
specially laborious. Remember, however, that we are not 
at the moment asking the leaders to adopt such an 
attitude. The people whom we are addressing are the 
rank-and-file of the party, and those whom we may call 
the non-commissioned officers, and who form so great a 
portion of its strength. We have already seen indications 
that thousands of the privates and non-commissioned 
officers of the party are saying to themselves in plain 
terms: “ What a hash our leaders have made of it! 
Why could not they leave the question of Protection 
alone? If they had they might have been beaten, but 
it would not have been a Sedan.” In a word, men of 
position and influence throughout the country who 
followed their leaders to defeat are now asking, “ Was it 
worth while?” If these men proceed from the question 
of “Was it worth while?” to “ What is the remedy?” 
we believe that they must reach the true answer, “'The 
remedy is to give up trying the impossible.” But if 
they reach this answer and make it clearly known through- 
out the party, we venture to say that they will very 
soon find leaders willing to lead them on the conditions 
which they prescribe. The difficulty in regard to Mr. 
Chamberlain will probably settle itself. Mr. Chamberlain, 
who is seventy years of age, was the prime cause of the 
ruin of the party, and, furthermore, has never claimed 
to represent the party as a whole. For example, he has 
always maintained his special so-called Liberal Unionist 
organisation. If, then, as we confess must be probable, he 
would have nothing to do with a party reconstructed on a 
Free-trade basis, the party could, we believe, do very well 
without him. As for Mr. Balfour, he is now out of the 
House of Commons, and so for a time out of practical 
politics. Were he to remain out of the House of Commons 
for two or three years his reappearance as a leader willing 
to abandon the attempt to revert to any form of Protection 
| would be comparatively easy. But even if he refused to 
do this, we do not see why the Unionist Party should not 
begin of its own motion, and from inside, to reconstitute 
itself on a Free-trade basis. Stranger things even than 
that have happened in politics. And remember also there 
are leaders, like Lord Curzon, who are uncommitted on the 
Tariff question, and other leaders, like Lord George 
Hamilton and Lord Balfour of Burleigh, not to mention 
the Duke of Devonshire, who have never wholly lost the 
confidence of the Conservatives. 

We have placed before our readers the two alternatives, 
and have plainly indicated the one which we desire to see 
adopted by the Unionist Party. If, however, we are asked 
to say whether we consider that this second alternative 
is likely to be adopted at the present moment, we are 
bound to confess that we do not think it will. Our desire 
that it should be so adopted cannot blind us to the fact 
that the omens are unfavourable. What we venture to 
believe will happen is something not so immediately favour- 
able to the restoration of the party, and yet something 
which may save it from permanent ruin. We believe that, 
to begin with, the majority of the party and the leaders 
will entirely and scornfully repudiate the advice we have 
ventured to give them. They will harden their hearts, and 
insist that the attempt must be made to fight Free-trade 
to the bitter end. The result will be that we shall see 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain leading their handful of 
men against Free-trade in the House of Commons, and 
in doing so allying themselves with the Irish.—No doubt 
that will be regarded in many quarters as a monstrous 
suggestion; but we cannot forget the ominous terms in 
which the Daily Telegraph about a year ago drew attention 
to the existence of a large body of Home-rule opinion 
within the Tory Party, nor the fact that this statement 
was never contradicted.—This working with the Irish 
Party against a Tree-trade Government will, as we have 
said above, still further discredit the Unionist Party, and 
make the people of Britain still more determined to keep 
the Unionist Party out of power until it has purged itself 
of Protection. After these futile and inglorious tactics 





a 
another General Election, and the country will again reject 
Protection, though a certain number of moderate Unionist, 
who have tacitly abandoned all forms of this heresy yi} 
receive the confidence of the electorate. Then ‘som, 
younger man, or group of men, will arise in the Uniopis, 
Party, and will boldly say :—“ We have had enough of this. 
If Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour insist on mutter; 
the worn-out shibboleths of Protection, we are not goj 
to follow them. They have shown that their time is over. 
Let them go their ways, while we lead a reconstructej 
Unionist Party to victory.” 


At present, no doubt, this forecast will seem wild and 
impossible; but that is only because the public have not 
yet realised the true results of the Election. They do 
not yet see that Chamberlainism and Balfourisn 
are already as dead as Queen Anne, and that if 
statesmen insist on still remaining Chamberlainites or 
Balfourites they will perish with their lost cause. We 
are beginning a new era in our politics with the General 
Election of 1906, and those who will not conform to the 
conditions of the new era must perish, even though their 
ghosts may for a year or two haunt the places where their 
policies died. In the new era there is, we believe, a place 
for the Unionist Party, but it is for a new and rejuvenated 
party, and not for the party as it existed from 1903 to 1906, 
In the political world, as in the world of Nature, there ig 
a survival of the fittest, and the fittest are those who know 
how to adapt themselves to their environment. Our 
politicians, it is now clear, will henceforth have to live under 
Free-trade conditions, and consequently only those parties 
and leaders will survive who can adapt themselves to that 
environment. 





THE ELECTION OF M. FALLIERES. 


HE election of M. Fallisres as M. Loubet’s successor 

is another example of the peculiar caution which seems 

now to govern the French people in the conduct of their 
relations with other countries. Their views upon foreign 
policy are curiously wanting in those elements of Chauvinism 
and adventure which once distinguished them. The recol- 
lections of 1870-71 have had on them something of the 
influence which the “hungry forties” are now exerting 
on vast numbers of Englishmen. They have tasted war, 
and they have tasted it in their own homes, and the one 
abiding result of the experience is a determination to do 
nothing that can by any possibility again bring it nearer, 
They are too sensible not to know that to retreat beyond a 
certain point is only to invite an enemy’s advance, but their 
chief anxiety is not to make a stand a moment sooner than 
is necessary. They parted with M. Delcassé without hesita- 
tion because, rightly or wrongly, he had earned a character 
for what his countrymen thought over-resolution. They 
have supported M. Rouvier because he stands for that 
combination of firmness and pliability which they regard 
as combining the maximum of advantage with the minimum 
of risk; and now the same disposition has again been visible 
in the election of a President. The resemblance may not 
be very obvious, but it will be seen if we remember the 
attacks of which M. Doumer, M. Falliéres’s only rival, has 
lately been the object. M. Doumer has twice been elected 
President of the Chamber of Deputies against Republican 
candidates a shade more advanced than himself, and 
till lately his success was believed to indicate that the 
Bloc was no longer sure of its majority. No time 
has been lost in presenting M. Doumer in the colours 
which his countrymen are supposed least to favour. 
He has been denounced as a Clerical and an advocate 
of great armaments. It may seem hard that the former 
charge should be brought against a politician who, we are 
told, was not married in church and whose children have 
never been baptised. But he has not been as much 
impressed as the majority of his fellow-Republicans with 
the merits of the new Separation Law,—possibly owing to 
a doubt whether the State will in the end be the gainer by 
the greater ecclesiastical freedom which cannot but accom- 
pany the enforced poverty of the clergy. But even this 
fault might conceivably have been tolerated if it had not 
been combined with the still graver charge of militarism. 
M. Méline has done his best to add force to this accusation 
by his frank adoption of it as M. Doumer’s chief 
recommendation. He places among the first of the 





have been pursued for five or six years we shall have 


present needs of France a strong Army and Navy. 
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ion of the French seem to look with 

oa sore the doctrine that it is when the strong 
er armed kespeth his palace that his goods are in peace. 
This does not mean that the next Chamber of Deputies will 
necessarily cut down the Military or Naval Estimates. It 
is not being strong that they object to so much as that 
rade of strength which they hold to be a provocative 
r war. They thought probably, and not, it may be, 
without reason, that the election of M. Doumer would 
have been regarded in Germany and Britain as evidence 
of a warlike temper which is not really theirs. And 
then in M. Falliéres they had a candidate who exactly 
reproduced M. Rouvier’s position. He was as pacific as 
M. Loubet, and perhaps a shade more anxious to make 
that aspect of his policy conspicuous. The Anglo-French 
understanding has been created under M. Loubet. M. 
Falligres, his countrymen may have thought, can be trusted 
not to allow that understanding to be misinterpreted. It is 
a guarantee of peace, not a preparation against war. From 
one point of view this attitude of mind has its advantage. 
It saves Englishmen from all risk of being carried further 
than they want to go. It is only a weakness in so far as 
it attributes to them a wholly imaginary desire to commit 
France to a more adventurous policy. The British people 
are not at all anxious to see France embarking on a 
European war. Their sole wish is that Frenchmen 


should be able to feel that if they are wantonly attacked— | 
| national prosperity, and the policy suggested by them will 


attacked, that is, without provocation—Britain will stand 
by them. As long as France is satisfied we shall be satis- 
fied, and shall not move a finger or say a word to induce 
her to be less yielding than she herself desires to be. 

M. Fallitres’s career is a natural introduction to his new 
office. When a President is elected by the nation he brings 
to his work a breath of outside air. He may have had 
nothing to do with the government of his country in the 
past, and his supporters may regard with satisfaction the 
infusion of new blood into the administrative system. An 
election by the Legislature, on the other hand, presupposes 
that the candidate is well known to the electors, and that 
he is expected to justify in his new office the promise of 
the offices he has already held. From this point of view 
M. Fallitres is an ideal President. The list of his appoint- 
ments given by the Times Paris correspondent fully bears 
out the claim which that correspondent sets up forhim. He 
“is the supreme official in a State of officials... ... He is 
the figurehead of officialdom.” He was a Deputy in 1876, 
an Under-Secretary in 1880. He has filled three Depart- 
mental Offices,—Justice, Education, and the Interior. He 
has been Prime Minister. He has been eight times 
President of the Senate. We feel, as we look back over 
his past, that in him France has at least a guarantee of 
continuity. The idea generally associated with an elective 
chief of the State is that of great and sudden change. A 
new man may mean a new policy,—the bringing to the 
task of government of ideas which have not hitherto been 
associated with the place to which he has been raised. 
Nothing of this kind need be feared from M. Falliéres. 
His own theory of his function is of the most professional 
and businesslike order. He is sustained by the example 





| 


| representatives. 
| the weight of Germany, the momentary nervousness of 





hopes and Socialist threats, in spite, too, of occasional acts 
of legislation which bear traces of Socialist influence, 
France remains a nation of peasants, and her home policy is 
mainly determined by the wishes of the peasants. The 
Times correspondent justly censures the mistake which 
foreigners often make of “ judging the French temperament 
from certain legendary amusements of Paris, forgetting the 
great mass of conservative citizens in the provinces. ... . . 
whose one ideal is to retire to their terres on a petite rente, 
and to end their days in peace, near enough to the soil to 
be able to eat fresh vegetables and to offer visitors a glass 
of their own wine or an old brandy of their own 
production.” This is the class to which M. Fallitres 
belongs, and so long as it is from this class that 
French Presidents are by preference taken, there is 
not much danger of France becoming Socialist. It 
is the peasantry that for more than thirty years has 
constituted the strength of the Third Republic, as it 
was the peasantry that constituted, in the first instance, 
the strength of the Second Empire. It is a class that 
has a curious unwillingness to take an active part in 
influencing the policy which it favours. It is quite willing 
to be governed by men of whom it knows little or nothing, 
and to leave them free to work their will in the Legislature 
so long as its own special interests are not interfered with. 
Those interests are not always of a very high or com- 
prehensive order, but they are closely interwoven with the 


be eminently conservative in character, though in name 
and appearance it is the policy of a democratic Republic. 
We cannot but wish that the same class existed to a greater 
extent in our own country. There are not wanting indica- 
tions of the value which it would possess as a steadying 
element in the fluctuations of party strength. 





THE POSITION OF DIPLOMACY. 


VHERE is one reflection which this Conference at 
Algeciras forces on the political mind, and that is 

the increasing importance of the diplomatic body. For the 
protection of their closest interests, their territorial safety, 
and even their commerce, the nations are needing able 
The collapse of Russia, the increase in 


France, the increased English interest in the struggle 
between France and Germany, the unrest in the Balkans, 
the intervention of America in European politics, and the 
possible reorganisation of China, are so altering the 
conditions of effective power that the nations are beginning 
to struggle uneasily, and, though they do not fight as yet, 
to wrestle with one another with a certain energy and 
bitterness. A large field is opening for the special skill of 
Ambassadors, and their comparative force will probably for 
some years to come be a matter of the highest moment. 


|The chiefs of Foreign Offices will, we fear, have reason 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| personnel of their diplomacy. 


in these circumstances to regret a certain carelessness 
which for some years has marked the organisation of the 
Not only is there no 


diplomatist who is acknowledged to stand head and 


of M. Loubet, and by the presence in office of M. Rouvier. | shoulders above his fellows—that may be the accident of a 


In a sense, no doubt, these are words of course, but they 
testify to the benefit which the uniformity that has 


time rather strikingly marked by the predominance of 
mediocrities—but even the second rank does not impress 


characterised successive Presidents gives to French policy. | observers as at all specially good. In the great gathering, for 


When Bismarck was negotiating with the French Com- 
mander-in-Chief after the catastrophe of Sedan, he 


instance, which commences this week there is no one of the 
very first calibre, unless it be the Marquis Visconti Venosta, 


justified the severity of the terms exacted by the want | the Italian, who does not strictly belong to the profession. 
of solidity and permanence in French institutions. The | There has been, in fact, a certain laxity visible all through 


endurance of the Third Republic under so many trials 
and amid so many disadvantages is the best proof of 
Bismarck’s error ; and to that endurance a certain identity 
in the character and purposes of successive Presidents has 
greatly contributed. It has been reserved for M. Loubet 
to do more than any of his predecessors in this direction, 
and Englishmen, equally with Frenchmen, owe him special 
gratitude for the share he has had in the establishment 
of the present friendship between the two countries. 
M. Falliéres will have deserved well of his fellow-citizens 
if he leaves behind him as great a record as M. Loubet. 
There is another aspect of M. Fallitres’s election which 
supplies an additional guarantee of the same kind as his 
official past. We are sometimes tempted to wonder why 
the militant Socialism of France exercises so intermittent 
an effect on the national policy. In spite of Socialist 
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Europe in choosing men on the ground of sheer ability. 
No doubt there are in this profession peculiar difficulties 
in the way of that practice. Anybody may rise in a Parlia- 
ment to any position for which he is competent. A great 
soldier may be chosen, if not indeed from the ranks—that 
is a dream of a far-off future—at any rate from very low 
down. Was not Moltke a Turkish Captain when he first 
attracted the attention of the King of Prussia? Anybody 
may force himself into the list of millionaires, though it is 
still a small one, or into the regiment of the great captains 
of labour, or into the rank of those great scientists on 
whom the world gazes with such vast, though vague, 
anticipations,—in fact, into eminence of any private 
kind except just now that of theological dispute. But 
in the case of diplomacy, almost alone among the pro- 
fessions, the reservoir is limited. It is dangerous not 
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to choose men: of birth, or, at any rate, men with 

the status analogous to that of birth, for the Courts 

detest “boors,” and the peoples do not compensate 
them by any special adherence. Ambassadors must 
be masters of the art of life. They ought also, as 

European society is now organised, to have means of 

their own, for unless they spend their whole official 
incomes, and then, as many American Envoys have 
done, complain of the parsimony of their Govern- 
ments, they are apt to feel humiliated by a discordance 
between the power of the nations they represent and the 
tenuity of their means of “representation.” Then the old 
difficulty of promotion is even exaggerated in this Service. 
You break the hearts of its men if you do not allow 
them to go upstairs, however slowly; and if you do allow 
them, there is difficulty in emergencies in enabling the 
strongest to leap suddenly over old heads. The annoyance 
roduced by an occasional instance of such promotion may 
exaggerated, or even foolish; but it is part of human 
nature, and is almost always reflected in the minds of the 
disposers of patronage. It is, in fact, very difficult to 
secure beforehand that the representative at a Conference 
or a Congress who may have peace and war in his hands, 
or if not peace and war, at least immense aggregate 
interests, shall be a man certainly adequate to the grave, 
and sometimes unexpected, task thrust upon him. Of 
course he has his “instructions”; but if we may use 
such a pun, the “instructed” man is by no means always 
the most competent. 

Then there is the intervention of the Kings, which is, 
and will be, an increasing factor in modern diplomacy. 
Standing in front of the great wave of democracy, the 
Kings cannot resist the impression that if they are to 
remain conspicuous as tall rocks in the tide, they must 
make themselves visible to the people; and there is no 
channel in which they can be better seen, or which, we may 
add, is more attractive to their ambition and their know- 
ledge of their own capacities, than the diplomacy of 
which, by the mere circumstances of their position, they 
are forced to understand so much. That understanding 
often makes Kings good diplomatists, but it does not 
always fit them very well for the choice of diplomatic 
agents. ‘They cannot help wishing for men acceptable to 
themselves as well as helpful to the State, and sometimes 
such men are not precisely those which Foreign Offices 
would have chosen. There never was a King who chose 
agents better than the first Emperor of Germany— 
Bismarck, von JRoon, and Moltke were all of his 

ersonal selection—but the man he designed to follow 
Stomanek in diplomacy would not have been the equal 
of his predecessor. Talent for intrigue, however great, 
is not in diplomacy the most effective quality. We 
will not say that inferior men get appointed by Royal 
intervention anywhere, but certainly second-rate men 
sometimes feel the lifting influence of Royal favour 
behind them. 

And then there is the difficulty presented by the 
personality of Ambassadors. They should be, in the 
present position of Europe, the great promoters of peace, 
or, at all events, of those *‘ consummate compromises”’ which, 
if they do not secure peace for all future time, float the 
great vessel over the little rocks which have such an 
exasperating trick of heaving themselves up in spite of the 
momentum of the general tide. They have temptations 
forget this. It is in human nature to wish, if one is a 
moderately able man sure to be much criticised professionally, 
to strike coups ; and if the master to whom he is responsible 
has the same wish, the desire becomes almost irresistible. 
Now coups mean blows, and when a State strikes a blow 
the impact is liable to be rather overdeepand formidable. We 
think we perceive this in much recent German diplomacy ; 
while there is a desire in France, because of this, to make 
ripostes unusually effective. It is natural, as we have said, 
but it is also dangerous, and one wishes sometimes very 
heartily that self-suppression should be admitted to be 
among the first duties and recommendations of an 
Ambassador's career. The public should admire freely 
a Sir Stratford Canning, but diplomatists should not. 
It is perhaps of little use writing this; but still, the more 
attention that the limited circle in Europe which is com- 
petent to judge can pay to the character, keenness, and 


es 
irresistible, instead of volcanoes which are always seep 
and usually destructive, the better for the permanent 
peace of the world. 

Fortunately, what we have written need not be taken 
to apply to the British representative at the Algeciras 
Conference. Sir Arthur Nicolson, British Ambassador 
at Madrid, is not merely a diplomat of long and wig, 
experience, but a man endowed with strong political senge, 
The nation may feel satisfied that its interests will by 
safe in his hands. 





THE PROBLEM OF ECONOMY. 


(= of the foremost, if not the foremost, of the problems 
which the new Government must face is the cop. 
dition of the national finances. We do not mean to imply 
that economy is in itself a substantive policy. It-repre. 
sents rather the frame of mind in which policies should bg 
conceived and carried out. In the matter of expenditure op 
the Services, for example, the first aim must be, not to save 
money, but to secure an efficient defence ; but in the back. 
ground must remain the permanent duty to avoid all 
needless and purposeless extravagance. But there are 
certain questions, concerned mainly with the machinery 
of government, where economy may almost be counted 
an end in itself. Administrative waste is so great an 
evil that in matters such as the machinery of raising 
and spending revenue economy ceases to be a mere 
duty in the background, and becomes the cardinal obliga. 
tion. An auditor’s business is not to advise on the policy 
of a company, but to see that there is no leakage. §o also 
it is the business of those concerned with the financial] 
machinery of the nation to keep their attention fixed on 
methods, and, leaving all the larger questions out of 
account, to consider whether, on the data provided for 
them, the machine is working well. A very able article in 
the current number of the Quarterly Review deals in a 
broad, statesmanlike manner with the cost of government. 
The writer does not touch on questions of national policy, 
but confines himself to the methods employed to give effect to 
whatever course the nation decides upon. And his con- 
clusions do not make pleasant reading. The traditional 
organ of Conservatism is as emphatic in its condemnation 
of our present practice as any Liberal pamphleteer. It is 
worth while to examine some of the main criticisms. 
The first point is that under the system now in vogue 
much of our expenditure is removed from the efficient 
control of Parliament. The annual “ Return af Public 
Income and Expenditure” is faulty from a bookkeeping 
point of view, since certain items, such as Post Office re- 
ceipts and expenditure, grants in aid of local taxation, and 
many of the charges for the National Debt and the Civil 
Service, do not appear at all. Again, the habit of present- 
ing Supplementary Estimates has grown to an alarming 
extent. In the last financial year they amounted to 
£4,610,000, as against £655,189 in 1894-95. These are 
hastily passed long after the proper Budget debates are 
over. Again, Votes of Credit, which used to be for small 
sums and for short periods, now amount often to twenty 
millions to cover periods extending to half-a-year. Many 
items of expenditure are also made a permanent charge 
upon the Consolidated Fund, and an increasing pro- 
portion of the revenue is levied and expended under specific 
Acts of Parliament. The subsequent ratification of 
Parliament has to be obtained for such appropriations, but 
“the condoning resolution is never submitted until twelve 
or more months have elupsed, and then usually at the close 
of a session, when many members have left, and those who 
remain are impatient to get away.” The net result of the 
system into which we seem to have drifted can only be 
extravaganee. We give too much authority to officials and 
to subordinate bodies, who naturally exaggerate the 
importance of their special provinces, and attempt to secure 
the maximum for them. For this they are not to blame; 
but none the less the tendency is fatal to any policy of 
retrenchment. If figures are not clearly put before Parlia- 
ment, Parliament can exercise no proper supervision ; and 
any impulse towards economy must, let it be remembered, 
come from Parliament, and cannot reasonably be looked 
for from the Departments. We would, therefore, urge 
upon the Government the desirability of reforming the 





patient adroitness of its national representatives, and 
to their general liking to be rivers scarcely seen but 


practice of withdrawing from discussion and _ revision 
large portions of the public revenue. and of restoring to the 
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House of Commons its full financial control. = see no 
merit in the system of earmarking certain items of revenue 
for a specific purpose, as 1n the case of the grants to local 
authorities. ft complicates bookkeeping, and prevents the 
Returns from showing the true financial position of the 
nation. All Imperial finance transactions should be pay- 
ments into and out of the Exchequer. We are no enemy 
to the delegation of wide executive powers, but first and 
foremost must come the financial control of Parliament, 
for it is the only true guarantee of economy. 

The second of the Quarterly’s contentions is concerned 
with the enormous increase of local expenditure. To-day 
it exceeds national, and a generation ago it was less than 
half, In many places municipal debts have become two 
or three times the assessable value of the municipal 
property ; and the total has grown fivefold in thirty years, 
and is now nearly half the National Debt. The rates have 
enormously increased in spite of the fact that the rateable 
yalue on which they are levied has advanced by over fifty 

per cent. in the last twenty-five years. Two grave facts 
appear ou such a survey. One is that there is no serious 
check upon the extravagance of local authorities. If this 
debt were incurred and these high rates levied for public 
purposes of undoubted utility, and if the ratepayer were 
certain that his contributions were properly administered, 
there might be little objection to the outlay. But few can 
seriously urge that this is the case. Public bodies, 
composed often of incompetent or interested people, 
embark cheerfully on vast expenditure because they 
know that they have not to pay the piper themselves. 
The repayment of loans being postponed till a period 
far ahead, the borrowing authority arrange that the 
redemption charges shall not bear hardly on the rate- 
payers during their tenure of office, while the real 
burden falls on a later generation, who may get no 
benefit from the work in question, sinee in all likelihood 
it will have been superseded by a more up-to-date concern. 
There is much wasteful expenditure on experiments in 
municipal trading, which from the very nature of the 
undertaking cannot be successful in public hands. The 
writer in the Quarterly ascribes much of this mischief to 
the inefficient control of certain central authorities like the 
Local Government Board. But we should have thought 
that the root of the mischief lay in the special Acts of the 
local authorities, which, in spite of all our Parliamentary 
safeguards, follow no clear principle in this matter. The 
evil is increased by the second fact,—that this expenditure 
is largely authorised by people who do not pay rates, and 
falls upon people who have no voice in its management. 
No small part of the electorate are compound-house- 
holders and lodgers; and large sums are contributed 
in rates by companies which have no means of repre- 
sentation. In Holborn, for example, last year 28°3 per 
cent. of the rates were paid in respect of the premises 
of companies, for which no names appeared on the 
voting-lists. 

“Legislation,” in Lord Avebury’s words, “ may transfer 
the spending power from the individual to the State or to 
the local authority; but it is an incontrovertible truth, 
elementary, indeed, but too often forgotten, that for every 
pound more spent by public authorities a pound less must 
be spent by private individuals.” Public extravagance can 
in the long run only mean private impoverishment, and 
this fact is not recognised by those who regard the local or 
national exchequer as a milch-cow to be drawn upon 
at will for indefinite supplies. It is the State’s duty 
as well as the individual’s to spend in proportion 
to its income, and the point we wish to make is 
that in many Departments there is no simple means to 
know what relation the two bear to each other and 
to keep the balance steady. It is not a question of 
policy, but of machinery. It may be right to make large 
outlays on reforms, but the liabilities incurred must be 
clear, the oversight of the expenditure must be rigorous, 
and the whole must be subject to the control of Parliament. 
Utherwise we shall have a bureaucracy, which, masquerading 
in the guise of democratic institutions, will land the country 
iN a maze of extravagance and misgovernment. Before we 
can have economy we must have the machinery to make 
economy effective. We trust that the Government, which 
is more deeply pledged to this principle than to any other, 
will allow nothing to stand in the way of thorough in- 
vestigation and reform, 


THE MODERN CALYPSO. 

iio charm of surprise is potent in this generation. The 

English world has conceived an unreasonable horror of 
the commonplace. In men, women, and books we desire the 
unexpected. We follow after wisdom, but refuse to recognise 
it unless it is upside down. A conclusion not dislocated from 
its proper premises is regarded as a truism and rejected with 
scorn. We flirt in paradoxes and preach in motley. The 
result of a fashion isa type. Just now a new type of novel, 
a new type of essay, a new type of play, commands our 
admiration, and, most noticeable of all, a seemingly new type 
of woman. Is she pretty? Oh dear no! Prettiness is 
commonplace. Her features—except, perhaps, her eyes— 
contradict individually their whole effect, which is that of 
beauty, and so create a sense of surprise. Is she good ? 
Probably. She does not parade the fact, but she certainly 
takes a keen, if spasmodic, interest in the problems of the 
poor, seeking sometimes, even at the cost of a small sacrifice, 
to share their experiences, creating intervals in the luxury 
of her ordinary life, engaging, indeed, in a search for 
novelty, which she often mistakes for sympathy. Is she 
proud? Not exactly; but she has a great opinion of 
herself and of her power. The old armour is replaced by new 
ammunition, and her victims are not without a stimulating 
sense of fear. 

Her grandmother charmed by few words, but these few 
were calculated to betray her character. This woman of to-day 
charms by many, all of which are calculated to conceal it. 
Are her eyes, then, the windows of her soul? By no means. 
But they are not expressionless eyes. They glow and cloud 
like magic stones marked with a cryptic message. Is she 
clever? A man will say “ Yes,” a woman “ No,” partly because 
they assign rather different meanings to the word, and partly 
because few people are socially clever unless they try. It is 
easiest to explain her mental capacities by negatives. No man 
has ever found her to be a bore. She can talk well about 
people, and has the gift of characterisation. In the thin 
medium of pellucid satire she can paint a picture, or rather 
catch a likeness, with remarkable skill; and long before her 
art begins to pall upon her critic she will shut her portfolio, 
and open a conversational variety show. Whatever is said 
by her interlocutor interests her keenly, but she is capable 
of feigning ignorance that she may pretend quickness 
and of disguising reason in order to display intuition. She 
knows how to introduce the personal element into the differ- 
ential calculus, to sting with a compliment and caress with 
a word of blame. She has what the Early Victorian women 
were without, a certain recreative force. She knows the 
bracing effect of shock upon the wits, and though she may be 
more superficial and less sympathetic than the women of a 
former generation, she is far more intimate, and consequently 
more of a comrade. Shyness has no part in her composition. 
No opinions nor convictions are safe from her fingers, and she 
will trifle with a man’s prejudices till he is in danger of losing 
them, and fears lest along with them he should lose some of 
those cherished possessions of mind of which prejudices are 
but current conversational tokens. But if she never lets him 
rest mentally or emotionally, if he is always being made to 
laugh or to wince, to wonder, admire, or condemn, there is a 
sense in which the modern woman keeps no man on the stretch. 
She puts him off his guard now and then, to his complete 
satisfaction. He is welcome to stand at ease in all sincerity, 
as he never could with Amelia. She cherishes no feminine 
picture of the ideal man to which those who would please 
her must try to conform. 

Shespeaks simply to entertain. Of course, she is inconsequent; 
but there is a charm about inconsequence like the charm of a 
winding path. When we talk to this woman we do not know 
exactly where we are going. We lose our mental bearings, and 
are content to forget the compass-points of common-sense. She 
knows there is a wild region in every man’s imagination, a 
region outside that which is policed by convention, where the 
shibboleths of society are mot spoken, where ideas are not sorted, 
consistency is not essential, and the clash of contrast charms 
more than all the harmonies of the civilised world. Keats 
showed us a glimpse of this region when he wrote :— 

“T love to mark sad faces in fair weather, 





And hear a merry laugh amid the thunder; 
Fair and foul I love together, 
Meadows sweet where flames aro under, 
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And a-giggle at a wonder; 

Visage sage at pantomime; 

Funeral and steeple chime, 

Infant playing with a skull, 

Morning fair and shipwrecked hull; 

Nightshade with the woodbine kissing, 

Serpents in red roses hissing ; 

Cleopatra regal dressed 

With the aspic at her breast ; 

Dancing, music sad, 

Both together, sane and mad.” 
Keats speaks of music, and makes us remember that modern 
music has something in common with much of the conversa- 
tion of this lady. It holds the listener in his place to hear it 
out, though he wonders why, and stirs him most when he is 
most assured that if the spell is not soon broken he will be 
either deafened or demented. 

In a sense she is more amusing, not only than her grand- 
mother ever aspired to be, but than she ever succeeded in 
being. But perhaps it would be more true, in comparing the 
two, to say she is the more distracting. She has none of the 
trenchant shrewdness which delighted before she was born, 
and will delight when she is as dead as Amelia. Her talk 
cuts no knots; her object is to tie them. Her humour owes 
its piquancy to some oblique quality in her mind which an 
eighteenth-century poet has told us breaks sometimes 
reason’s “steady light,” and makes all things appear 
other than they are. For all her intellectual abandon, 
however, she is not foolish in the affairs of everyday 
life. If she spends more money than she ought, it 
is because she craves more than she ought for the things 
which money will buy, not because her mind is confused by 
figures. Pounds, shillings, and pence have, upon the other 
hand, a wonderfully clearing effect upon her brain, But if she 
is worldly, she is also transcendental, or she would not belong 
to the twentieth century. Nothing interests her more than the 
power of the mind over the body. In the intervals between 
bouts of high spirits—high spirits which lead her to assume in 
kaleidoscopic rotation the rdle of the child, the actress, and 
the factory girl—she suffers from the feverish effects of 
modern doubt. Mistaking for religious emotion a certain 
self-consciousness of soul, she will allow any charlatan to 
exact from her, not much money, but a fluctuating credulity 
which she believes more spiritual than her grandmother's 
established faith. 

Is she likely to modify the Englishman’s ideal of an 
Englishwoman? MHeaven forbid! Is she then only the spirit 
of a present-day fashion? The word “spirit” is misused in 
such a connection. She is simply the incarnation of a 
phase. There have been no new women since Eve. If 
we go back nearly two hundred years, we shall find her 
portrait in Pope :— 

“T'was thus Calypso once each heart alarmed, 
Awed without virtue, without beauty charmed ; 
Her tongue bewitehed as oddly as her eyes, 

Less wit than mimic, more a wit than wise. 
Strange graces still, and stranger flights she had, 
Was just not ugly, and was just not mad; 


Yet ne’er so sure our passion to create, 
As when she touched the brink of all we hate.” 





THE MOTOR-CAR IN POLITICS. 

LEVEN years ago, at the time of the last General 
Election but one, it was technically illegal to drive a 
motor-car on the public roads. One of the pioneers of auto- 
mobilism, Mr, T. R. B. Elliot, relates in the “ Badminton 
Library” volume on “ Motors” how, towards the end of 
February, 1896, he first drove his car through Roxburghshire 
to Berwick by night, and as he proceeded to picnic under the 
shadow of the Town Hall at three o'clock in the morning, he 
was surrounded by the entire police force on duty, thirteen in 
all. The sergeant took his name, and thought he would not be 
prosecuted; however, the sergeant was wrong, and Mr. Elliot 
was fined no less than 6d., with 19s. 6d. costs, for “using a 
horseless carriage without having a man preceding it.” It is 
difficult to realise that it is not ten years ago since that law 
became obsolete, and it was no longer legally necessary for a 
man waving a red flag to march in front of the auto-car, as it 
was called in those days. But there is no need to go back as 
much as ten years to find an astonishing contrast between the 
old and the new. At the General Election of 1900 motor-cars 
were still vehicles to be stared at, and it was still a good joke 


i 
to laugh at the motorist in difficulties with his machi 
In the description of the pollings there is hardly a word about 
the employment of cars on either side; the great thing was to 
see that the candidate was well supplied with brakes ang 
broughams. To-day it is one of the commonplaces of 
electioneering that a candidate is heavily handicapped if hig 
resources are limited to horse-drawn vehicles. There may be 
exceptions, of course, for the candidature of at least one 
politician is said to have been considerably helped by the fact 
that he was able to take some of his constituents to the poll 
on fire-engines; but the general trend of opinion is wel] 
represented by the comment that the result of one of the 
elections was due hardly so much to political enthusiasm ag 
to the attractions of the eighty motor-cars with which the 
successful candidate was able to patrol his constituency, 

The chief point in the indispensability of the motor-car, 
indeed, is its capacity for bringing voters to the poll. Owing 
to idiosyncrasies doubtless peculiarly British, it happens at 
election times that, keenly as the voter may feel on political 
questions, he greatly dislikes the actual trouble of registering 
his vote; not only that, but the law and the authorities often 
enough combine to make the process of recording a vote rather 
a nuisance than anything else. It might be unreasonable to 
ask for the numbers of polling-booths to be much increased, 
though frequently to get to the polling-booth means a long 
walk for many. Probably no great changes will be made 
in that direction. Indeed, just as it apparently passes the 
wit of Englishmen to devise a better method of voting ina 
Parliamentary division than walking in and out of lobbies, 
so no method of collecting the opinion of voters except the 
present system is likely to be adopted. That system 
insists that in order to take a share in deciding who shall 
govern his country the voter must be present in the body at 
a particular spot at a particular time, and make a certain 
mark in a certain kind of way on a specially printed slip of 
paper. To the indolent and apathetic the trouble involved in 
the process presents few attractions. They have not the 
energy and public spirit of the well-known jockey who 
chartered a special train from the North to Newmarket in 
order to poll, and then invalidated the whole proceeding by 
writing with immense enthusiasm on the paper handed to 
him: “I vote for Mr. So-and-so, and no mistake.” Their 
attitude to the candidate, though doubtless their political 
predilections are well defined and based on sound argu. 
ment, is occasionally to be summed up in some such 
reflection as: “Well, what I say is, if he wants my vote, 
let him come and get it!” Nor is the reluctant voter 
invariably appeased by the offer of a seat behind a pair 
of horses. After all, a farm labourer has plenty of oppor- 
tunities of riding on farm carts, and there is no very great 
difference, for the town voter, between a brake and an 
omnibus. But there is an undeniable attraction in the 
power and speed of a fine automobile; so great an attraction, 
indeed, that it is likely that for many the episode best worth 
remembering of the whole Election time has been the moment 
when the long low car slid up to take them up at the house 
door, and purred down the road to the polling station. 

But if a sufficient supply of motor-cars is a great factor in 
success in bringing supporters to the poll on the actual day of 
the election, none the less has the motor-car become invaluable 
to the candidate during the feverish days which precede the 
polling. To begin with, he has gained a great deal if he is 
known by sight, and by the sound of his voice, to all his 
potential constituents, and that in the old days he was often 
enough unable to achieve. There was not time todoso, In 
a widely scattered constituency, especially one in which two 
or three important centres had to be visited more than once, 
it was physically impossible for him to cover the ground; it 
was an exhausting performance to speak at more than one 
meeting on the same evening, owing to the distance the horses 
had to travel. But now that the motor-car can take its 
driver from one side of a division to the other in an hour, 
rolling up the miles behind it like plane-shavings, there is no 
more difficulty, so far as time and distance are concerned, in 
attending three or four separate meetings in an evening 
than there used to be in attending one. Do not the 
rush and hurry involved, it may be asked, add frightfully to 
the wear and tear of standing for a seat? It would be some 
kind of an answer, at all events, to urge that there is less mental 








worry involved in the knowledge that you can personally 
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address all the voters, even though to do 80 necessitates a 
great expenditure of physical energy, than in the realisation 
that time does not allow you to become known to the men 
whose suffrages you are asking. The season of the year, too, at 
which the present General Election is taking place tells in some 
respects a little against the motor-car. There cannot be very 
much enjoyment in the prospect of turning out two or three 
times on the same evening from a warm room to bump along 
slushy country lanes, and the reiteration of the changes from 
indoor air to snow and wind may not be in accordance with 
doctor’sadvice. But it is possible to imagine that at a different 
time of year—if the Election were to take place, for instance, 
at the old-fashioned season between the hay and the corn 
harvest—there might be a certain exhilaration in bowling at 
top speed along smooth roads, with the moon “as big as a 
bandbox” above the trees, from one successful meeting to 
another; and even in the worst of weathers there is something 
inspiriting, for the onlookers at any rate, in the spectacle of 
the arrival and departure of any vehicle at a fine spanking 
pace. In the old days, if the candidate was lucky or rich 
enough to be able to drive about on a coach-and-four, or even 
behind a spirited pair, it was an exciting sight for the crowd 
to watch him pull up at the meeting and drive away amid the 
cheering and booing at the end. A certain glamour will 
always belong to the comings and goings of a candidate’s 
carriage and horses in the brimming days just before the poll; 
but the popular taste at present, without doubt, is for the 
fast, powerful motor-car, which is still a vehicle novel enough 
to stir the pulses, heralded by its deep, busy hum and gleam- 
ing lamplights out of the darkness, and passing with strength 
and swiftness into the darkness again. It possesses, indeed, 
for electioneering purposes but one single disadvantage,—you 
cannot take the horses out of it. 

On the whole, the element of speed is the friend of truth; 
or it would be fairer to say, perhaps, that the increased facilities 
of locomotion lead to increased knowledge on the part of the 
voter, so far as he can obtain yaluable knowledge in our 
present stage of civilisation, and increased opportunities of 
obtaining a full expression of the voters’ wishes. Few things 
have been more remarkable during the past week than the 
enormous proportion of the number of qualified voters, often 
as high as ninety-five per cent., who have actually gone to the 
poll, That means, no doubt, that the questions on which they 
have been called to vote have interested them deeply; and 
doubtless, also, the percentages are always high when the 
register is new. But there is a further fact to be taken into 
consideration, and that is that the candidates have seen to it 
that the indolent and apathetic, as well as the enthusiastic, 
have been taken to the poll, and the speed of the motor-car 
has had a great deal to do with that achievement. A curious 
side-issue arises, for the most violent opponent of auto- 
mobilism, who perhaps has perpetually described the motor- 
car as the rich man’s toy, would in the stress of getting voters 
to the poll be only too glad to avail himself of its services. 
There are obvious possibilities of grim humour in the idea 
of the political extremist being assisted to victory by the 
numbers and speed of his opponent's motor-cars, ready in 
these days of secret voting to take any and every elector to 
the poll. But that is perhaps rather too fantastic a picture 
to look at with any gravity. The outstanding point is that 
in assuring as it does that practically every voter shall go to 
the poll if he wishes to, the motor-car at election times has 
become a guarantee for the furtherance of the ideals of 
democracy. 


CRABBING ON THE NORTH-EAST COAST. 
HE golden glory of the ragwort is long since over; the 
purple crane’s-bill has vanished ; the coarse grass of the 
bents has lost its green and taken on the grey tinge of winter. 
In a few sheltered places inland, and in isolated patches 
among the hedgerows, the red-brown tints of autumn persist 
right up to the burgeoning of spring; but by the coast, where 
the strong sea winds assert their power, the boughs stand out 
black and bare against a sombre sky. The beach gives 
evidence of the time of year: huge piles of seaweed lie at high- 
water mark, torn up during the easterly gales; driftwood and 
wreckage are scattered about; while here and there the white 
breast of a dead guillemot or razorbill shows clear against a 
dun background of sand. 
During the winter months the mornings are generally of 











pitchy blackness, and the prevailing wind blows bitingly from 
the south-east. Not a sound is to be heard from the bents 
save the ceaseless roar of the surf on the beach and the 
rhythmical blast of the foghorn on the Farne Islands, borne 
against the wind; even the sandpipers—those birds which 
one can generally hear at all hours of the night and day—are 
silent. Occasionally a star gleams forth, to be obscured directly 
by the hurrying grey drift. At last the East throws out signs 
of daylight, and dawn sees the cobles well on their way to the 
Banks. Out of the ghostly dimness of the early light guillemots 
whirr away to landward; a solitary kittiwake sails silently 
aloft, facing the freshening wind; while a few minutes later a 
rustling of many wings discovers a flock of two or three 
hundred fieldfares, brought over by the strong south- 
east wind from the Continent to spend the winter on our 
more hospitable shores. 

Occasionally it happens, in very foggy weather, when the 
landmarks are obscured, and no bearings can be taken, that 
the “bows,” as the bladders marking the anchorage of the 
“craes” are called, cannot be found, and after a fruitless 
morning’s search the boat returns to shore without having 
accomplished anything, unless the lines are shot for haddock 
to send away. Fortunately, the crabs will live in the craes 
for a considerable time, and the lines, when once baited, 
remain fresh for a full week, if carefully packed and covered 
with grass, so that a few days of thick weather and failure to 
find the craes are not so disastrous a matter as might be other- 
wise supposed. But if the bad weather exceeds a week, all 
the labour of the gathered limpets, all the toilsome hours 
spent over the lines, are absolutely wasted, and the dead shell- 
fish must be torn from the hooks and thrown away. 

As soon as the “ bow” is found, the lines are shot for bait: 
two “five piece,” or one five and one “six piece” line, as a 
rule,—ten or eleven hundred hooks in all. And then the oars 
are got out and the boat kept stationary, with her head 
against the sea and tide, until the skipper judges it time to 
take in the line, the hauling of which occupies from thirty to 
forty minutes. The large haddocks are cut up, the small 
ones notched under gills and fin, and fixed in the bait noose of 
the crae. The line attached to the “ bow” marking the resting- 
place of the craes is then brought aboard. As soon as the 
heavy rope attached to the light bladder line is reached, oars 
are laid in, for this part of the work requires all hands. Two 
men haul up the craes, and the third takes each one as it 
comes inboard, examines it carefully to see if there are any 
holes in the netting (for the crabs frequently eat their way 
out through the strong cord), and repairs these, if they are not 
too large or numerous, with some spare cord carried in the 
boat; while if the crae is too much repatched and damaged 
already it will either be left unbaited till another time, or 
taken off, brought home, and re-covered. The end of the 
netting is then unlaced, and the crabs brought out and thrown 
into the locker: delicate work, as they are very quick with 
their strong nippers. ‘They are packed and despatched 
immediately on arrival, the standard of measure being the 
“score,” a “ five-score” barrel containing as a rule about a 
hundred and thirty moderate-sized crabs, for the size of the 
barrel is determined by the dealer, who measures his score by 
crabs of a very large average size. 

The soft-shelled crabs—numerous in the latter months of 
the year—are thrown back into the water. Many strange 
things are found adhering to the craes: curious seaweeds, 
odd-shaped bags of spawn, and crowds of delicate, brittle star- 
fish, writhing about and breaking off limb after limb in their 
anxiety to get back into the water. Occasionally a lobster is 
found; more rarely a small flatfish manages to get in through 
the hoop entrance, and is unable to find its way out. 

When the wind blows cold, and a frosty rime covers all the 
gear in the boat, it is bitter work, and wretchedly paid, this 
toil of the fishermen who risk their lives daily on the 
treacherous waters of the German Ocean, Not a year passes 
without some sudden storm which jeopardises the lives of 
hundreds. There was the great October gale, nearly twenty 
years ago, when a hundred and fifty men from the little 
village of Eyemouth alone were drowned; there was the 
blizzard, only a few years back—on February 7th, as any 
fisherman on the coast will tell you—when the snow came up 
from the south-east as they were hauling their craes, with a 
cold so bitter that the halyards were frozen like iron rods, 
when the waves broke in furious foaming lengths of a hundred 
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yards, and the “lippers” were on the boat before they could 
be seen through the snow. 

The hauling and baiting finished, the brown sail is hoisted, 
and the coble skims homeward before the sharp south-easter, 
which generally in these parts turns to rain before noon. The 
crabs are despatched by rail to the great distributing centres 
of the Midlands and the South, being packed immediately 
on the arrival of the boats at the little harbour; the rain 
driving with incessant rattle upon oilskins and sou’-wester, 
and oozing out in thin rivulets from the heaps of laminaria 
which lie rotting at high-water mark, tracing curious patterns 
on the bard surface of the sand. From the bents a solitary 
curlew calls, a flock of sandpipers zigzag over the shining 
rocks, while, thunderous above all other sounds, the gusts of 
wind bear in crescendo blasts the ceaseless roar of the grey 
waters,—“ the irreclaimable menace of the sea.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
onal 
THE TRANSVAAL CHAMBER OF MINES’ MEMO- 
RANDUM AND CHINESE LABOUR. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—The Chamber of Mines, adopting their old tactics of 
trying to frighten the public in the Transvaal, have issued a 
Memorandum purporting to show that when the coolies at 
present on the Rand are repatriated the mineowners will be 
obliged to hang up 3,135 stamps out of the 7,335 which are 
running at present. How totally without foundation in fact this 
statement is the following figures will sufficiently demonstrate. 
In the September quarter of 1905 nine of the principal mines 
were employing 20,597 coloured labourers, coolies and natives. 
On these mines 1,340 stamps were at work, and if 10,000 
labourers were taken away from them, according to the 
terrorising argument of the Chamber of Mines, they would 
have to suspend the operation of some 660 stamps. The best 
answer to this is to refer to the actual work on these same 
nine mines in the corresponding quarter of 1904, before any 
Chinese had been drafted to them. In that quarter 1,153 
stamps were at work, instead of 680, as there should have been 
by the Chamber of Mines’ argument, only 9,056 natives alto- 
gether being employed; and adopting the same ratio of natives 
to stamps, the 10,957 coloured labourers who would be left 
after deducting our supposed 10,000 would be sufficient to 
run the whole 1,340 stamps which are running to-day. Not 
one of their arguments as to sorting and development will 
avail them in this case, for in the 1904 quarter they were, in 
such cases as records are available for, developing more 
tonnage than they milled, and sorting on the whole practically 
as much as in 1905. Furthermore, the working cost is greater 
in the 1905 quarter, in most cases, than it was in 1904. As 
for the contention that such cutting off of the additional 
coloured supply would deprive 6,400 white men of employ- 
ment, unfortunately the figures of white employment for the 
respective quarters for all these nine mines are not available, 
the Government of the Transvaal regarding these as con- 
fidential, though no secrecy surrounds the figures relating to 
coolie or nativeemployment. On one mine, however, of the nine, 
in the 1904 quarter the average number of natives employed 
was about 815, and the average number of white men was some 
460-500. In the July quarter of 1905 in the same mine, 
with exactly the same number of stamps at work and doing 
less sorting, it was only 280-300, while their native supply 
had risen to over 2,000. Obviously, so far as this mine is 
concerned, the effect of their having to go back to a state in 
which only 800 or 1,000 coloured labourers were available 
would be, not to deprive white men of employment, but to 
make the mines require and give employment to some 180 
to 200 additional white men. Thus, so far from the 
Government policy resulting in 6,400 white men being thrown 
out of employment, it is obvious that it will greatly increase 
the field of employment for white men, always supposing that 
those responsible for the conduct of the actual mining opera- 





to one who reads them dispassionately they appear mutually 
destructive. My meaning is this. “Chinese slavery ”—wit, 
the emphasis on slavery—is an appeal to the healthy insting 
which asserts the right of freedom for every human being, 
It recognises the Chinaman as a man and a brother, and jy 
righteously indignant that any labouring man should work 
under “servile” conditions. This I can understand. | 
seems not only a just but a Christian principle. But I am 
reduced to bewilderment and confusion when I find the 
emphasis is put with even greater insistence on the word 
“ Chinese,” and the opprobrious epithets of “ pig-tail” andj 
“yellow-leg labour” glare at me from every hoarding. If | 
am asked to loathe the Chinaman, why this indignation on his 
behalf? I can understand an appeal to an Englishman’; 
love of freedom. I can imagine less readily an appeal to 
racial hatred. But I cannot comprehend how an appeal can 
be made to two diametrically opposed emotions in the same 
breath, and in the space of two words. At election times ong 
asks with Bret Harte :— 
“DoT sleep? do I dream? 
Do I wonder and doubt ? 
Are things what they seem? 
Or is visions about ? 
Is our civilisation a failure ? 

Or is the Caucasian played out ?” 
—I am, Sir, &e., G. L. Ricuarpsoy, 

Holmfirth Vicarage, Yorks. 

[Quite true; and for that reason we have never used any 
arguments or expressions likely to create prejudice against 
the Chinese as Chinese. We have always argued that the 
Transvaal is a white man’s country, and that, this being so, it 
is most unwise to introduce yellow labour. What are wanted 
are white workers, and, as Mr. Creswell proved, white men 
can, and will, work in the mines at wages which make them 
economically cheaper than Chinese. But as the late Govern- 
ment did not believe this, and insisted on the introduction 
of Chinese, they should have introduced them, not under 
semi-servile conditions, and not as bondmen who have sold 
themselves into a temporary slavery, but as free agents— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 


“PLAYING WITH FIRE.” 
[To tae Epiror or tue “Srecrator.”] 

Srr,—Sir Edward Law's answer in the National Review to 
Sir John and Sir Richard Strachey, which is so briefly 
referred to in the Spectator of January 6th, professes to be 
written from the standpoint of more recent experience of 
India. Nevertheless, the article has no further indication of 
Indian experience. It ignores all local factors and features, 
and is an independent criticism which, as far as knowledge of 
India is concerned, might as well have been written by the 
ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer as by the ex-Financial 
Minister of India. Of course, notwithstanding his five years 
in the Viceroy’s Council at Simla and Calcutta, and his brief 
service as a gunner subaltern in Calcutta in 1872, when I well 
remember him, Sir Edward Law is not an Anglo-Indian as 
much even as Lord Cromer, Lord Lansdowne, or Lord Elgin 
How little of the Anglo-Indian feeling he has is shown by his 
reference to bazaar rumours. The appearance of his article 
in no way impugns what was said by the Spectator regarding 
the unanimous feeling of Anglo-Indians on its subject. In 
assuming that the Military Secretary under the new conditions 
will be precisely like the other Secretaries to the Government 
of India, Sir Edward Law is in direct conflict with what Lord 
Roberts said on this subject in the House of Lords, and this 
must be remembered whether the divergent views are con- 
sidered as prophetic or as statements of fact. There are many 
other points on which Sir Edward Law could be answered, 
but the above lie on the surface.—I am, Sir, &c., 





W. B. O. 





LANCASHIRE COTTON TRADE. 
(To tHe Eprror or tax “ Srecraron.”’} 


Srr,—In a letter to the Manchester Guardian dated 





tions act in the interests of the shareholders in those mines.— 
I am, Sir, &c., DeEtra. 





“CHINESE SLAVERY.” 


[To tue Epiror ov tue “Spectator.” ]} | 


June 2nd, 1903, I said: “There can hardly be any doubt that 


| Lancashire will be found to be dead against Mr. Chamber- 
| lain’s fiscal proposals. 
| expressed without any delay.” 


This feeling ought to be publicly 
Then in the Spectator of 
July Ist, 1905, 1 wrote: “One thing Iam pretty sure about, 


Srr,—These two words in conjunction look very impressive, and it is that the cotton trade will have nothing to do with 


and by all accounts are doing good service at the polls. But ' the principles of the Tariff Reform League.” What have we 
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seen this week in Lancashire? An unqualified refusal to 
tamper with Free-trade. Next week the several county 
divisions closely connected with spinning and weaving will 
speak, and the voice will be the same as the towns. I cannot 
for the life of me understand any one in our staple industry 
lifting a finger to help forward the Birmingham heresy. The 
country, and Lancashire in particular, is indeed saved from 
a terrible step towards disaster.—I am, Sir, &c., 
3 Strutt Street, Manchester. WitiiamM TATTERSALL. 





THE HAT-TRIMMERS AND THE FRENCH TARIFF. 
[To THe Epiror oF Tile “Srecraron.”) 
Sir,—May I be permitted to supplement your answer in last 
week's Spectator to Mr. Edward Chapman's letter re the hat- 
trimmers of Romily? The remedy is to protect the hat- 
trimming industry, and ¢ all the users of hats are agreeable 
to pay the increased price, that would be good for the Romily 
manufacturer. Of course other manufacturers besides hat- 
trimmers would become entitled to similar consideration, and 
the prices of their goods would also rise, and presently the 
people would bave to use hats without trimmings. Where 
would the Romily girls come in then? It is interesting to 
know that the Romily manufacturer does send hat-bodies into 
France. But for the French tariff against wool, he might 
have to keep his hats as well as his trimmings.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Wm. WILLIAMSON. 
Sandford House, Merion Road, Bootle. 





THE STRANDING OF H.MS. ‘ ASSISTANCE,’ 


[To rux Eprror or Tue “ Spectator.” | 
Sir,—“ C. B.,” of Madeira, in a recent issue of the Spectator, 
is mistaken in supposing that the Admiralty reversed the 
decision of the Court-Martial on the Commander of the 


‘ Assistance.’ 

They commented severely upon it, no doubt, but that was all. 
The Commander was not superseded. I very much doubt 
whether, except upon a point of law, being thereupon duly 
advised by the law officers of the Crown, the Admiralty have 
power to interfere with the decision of a naval Court-Martial, 
beyond perhaps reducing the sentence afterwards if it seems 
too severe. The sentence of a naval Court-Martial, wherever 
held, is promulgated, and takes effect, on the spot; whereas 
the sentence of a military Court-Martial is not promulgated, and 
cannot be carried into effect, until it has received the approval of 
the Ilome authority. There is thus in the powers of Courts- 
Martial a distinct difference between the Services. 

May I, as a naval man of the days when discipline reigned 
in the Navy, avail myself of this opportunity of declaring how 
much I admire the action of the Admiralty in that ‘ Assistance’ 
affair? What we require is to recognise the principle that 
in all public offices and transactions somebody is responsible, 
and, further, to bring home that responsibility when occasion 
arises. We are weak on this. Contract impostures and 
scandals during wars take place,—“nobody in particular 
is to blame.” Now, in the case which causes “C. B.” concern, 
the Admiralty at once struck their axe at the root of the 
tree. They recognised and acted on the indisputable principle 
that the senior oflicer present was on that night responsible for 
issuing proper orders for the safety of the ships under his 
immediate command. In the judgment of the Admiralty, he 
did not. Hine illae lacrymae. 1 am thankful that the Admiralty 
“gripped” the position, and had backbone and energy to act as 
they did by superseding the senior officer. 
—I am, Sir, &e., R. N. 


BOER HEROISM AT ELANDSLAAGTE. 
[To TuB EpITOR oF THB “SPKCTATOR.”] 

Srr,—Under the above heading appeared a letter in your 
issue of November 11th, 1905, from Mr. J. S. Trotter (Pro-Boer) 
in which he says: “The Boers are forbidden by the Peace 
Preservation Act to erect any memorial or indulge in any 
eulogy of the war.” Not having a copy of the Act by me, I 
cannot say whether this is the case or not; but if it is, it has 
never to my knowledge been enforced in this Colony, the 
Dutch being quite as free to erect memorials to the fallen as 
the British. Only as recently as last July a memorial to the 
fallen Boers at Frederikstad was unveiled by ex-General 
De La Rey in the presence of two thousand persons, including 
not only the leading Dutch, but English, both military and 
civilian. I am sending you by this post a photograph of the 
memorial.—I am, Sir, &c., Grorce G. Moopy. 

Haaskraal, Potchefstroom. 

[The memorial shown in the photograph is a handsome 
obelisk, on the front face of the plinth of which is an 
inscription :— 











“Ter 
Gedachtenis aan 
Onze GEsNEUVELDE BurGERS 
Ta FreperiksTaDEN OmsTREKEN 
1899-1902 
Potchefstroom 
[Then follow the names of the eleven Burghers] 
Getrouw tot den Dood.” 
—Eb. Spectator.]} 





ST. THOMAS AQUINAS. 
(To tue Epiron or THe “SpxcraTor.”) 
Srr,—May I point out that the writer of the interesting 
article on St. Thomas Aquinas in last week’s Spectator has 
inadvertently represented the argument of my own article in 
the Dublin Review as precisely the opposite of what it is ? 
He speaks of my hoping “ by means of dialectics to revivify 
Roman Catholicism.” My contention is, on the contrary 
(p. 24), that the dialectical method was “ essentially 
rationalistic,” and I invoke the “ earlier and higher philosophy 
of the Fathers,” which recognised that the grounds of 
religious conviction must be largely personal and spiritual. 
I speak of St. Thomas as a model to us now, inasmuch as he 
accepted what was good in the characteristic thought of his 
own time, and assimilated its learning with Christianity, in 
place of opposing a whole system on account of its defects. 
To do this now is not to use and Christianise (as St. Thomas 
did) the dialectical method of the thirteenth century, but to 
act in the same way towards the inductive method and the 
philosophy of religious experience which characterise twentieth- 
century thought.—I am, Sir, &ec., 
THe “Dustin” REVIEWER. 
THE GOSPELS IN ITALY. 
(To tue Eprror or tus “ Srecraror.” | 
Srr,—In your last issue, in a criticism of Madame Serao's 
“In the Country of Jesus,” your reviewer says: “ Possibly the 
New Testament is not easily accessible in Italy.” An Italian 
translation of the Gospels at least is very accessible, for one 
is printed at the Vatican Press, and published by the Society 
of St. Jerome, price fourpence.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
The Presbytery, Shepherd's Bush, Wm. O. Surciirre. 





THE MANCHESTER EDUCATION CONCORDAT. 

[To Tus EDITOR OF THs “SPEeCTATOR.”) 
Srr,—The Bishop of Manchester has criticised the proposal of 
the Manchester education concord.ut, which associates repre- 
sentatives of the principal denominations with the authority 
in the work of supervising in every school the common Bible 
teaching. He sympathises with our desire to safeguard the 
genuinely religious and Christian character of this teaching, 
but he holds that our proposal is likely to be ineffective, inas- 
much as “the religious teaching in a school will be that which 
the head-teacher chooses to make it.” ‘There is, no doubt, 
real force in this contention. But the other side of the case 
may perhaps be stated. 


I do not think that it is the general practice of head-teachers in 
non-provided schools to take such steps as my Diocesan contem- 
plates. Indeed, I am told on good authority of a large town in 
which the head-teachers are said never to inquire into the method 
or the quality of the religious teaching given by their assistants. 
I do not, of course, argue that the provisions of the concordat, 
which are intended to improve the character of the common Bible 
teaching, amount to securities. But a safeguard may be of real 
service, even if it does not provide absolute security. May I 
point out some of the reasons why I value this particular 
provision ? 

(1) It gives the representative of the religious body an oppor- 
tunity of showing interest and sympathy in the higher side of his 
work. Influence matters much more than power, and it is influ- 
ence rather than power which a clergyman possesses in a Church 
school. His share in the work of supervision would certainly 
seem likely to counteract the deadening influence of municipal 
bureaucracy. There are a large number of head-teachers who 
desire the religious teaching to mould the lives and characters of 
the children, and not to be merely a preparation for the examina- 
tion. Our proposal tends to the strengthening of the position of 
such teachers. 

(2) We propose that the teaching should be given by qualified 
teachers,—i.e., by teachers who can give proof of competency, and 
who are willing to assert that they do not dissent from that which 
they will have to teach. No one desires a general cross-examina- 
tion of the school staff. There is nothing of the kind in tht 
denominational schools. But this power should be in reserve for 
occasional use, and the statutory recognition of the principle that 
religious teaching must be effectively and genuinely given would 
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both raise the standard of the teaching, and strengthen the hands 
of the denominational representatives. 


(3) It is a very strong feature of the concordat that it recognises 
that principle of Church authority on which the Bishop has so 
earnestly and so convincingly insisted. All the religious teaching 
would be given under the supervision and with the approval of 
the representatives of the denominations. Behind the protest of 
the individual representative would be his right to advise the 
withdrawal of his children for separate teaching. In other words, 
the common teaching would not be, properly speaking, undenomi- 
national, 


(4) The representation of the principal religious bodies on the 
Visiting Committee in every school is a recognition of the religious 
basis of education. Every school in England becomes to that 
extent a religious institution. 


The Manchester concordat embodies the only scheme which has 
received the approval both of Churchmen and Nonconformists, 
and is based on the view that it is only by their co-operation that 
the Christian character of our school system can be maintained. 
If once the right of withdrawal for separate teaching is conceded, 
the difficulties which would sometimes arise would not be of the 
kind which exasperate. The common interests of tae Christian 
bodies are not much discussed, but are of enormous strength. If 
a clergyman felt it to be his duty to withdraw his children 
altogether from the common teaching, he could continue to co- 
operate with his Nonconformist colleagues for the good of the 
school. All Church children would, of course, receive some 
separate teaching. 

—I am, Sir, &e., 
St. Paul’s Rectory, Hulme. 


H. J. Barpstey. 





FUNDAMENTAL CHRISTIANITY AND THE 
EDUCATION QUESTION. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Referring to your excellent article of December 30th, 
1905, and the interesting correspondence that has followed it, 
I have waited in vain to see if a champion would appear to 
advocate what seems to me to be the simple solution of the 
problem,—i.e., the teaching of the “elementary religious truths” 
in all State-aided schools, as proposed by our new Minister of 
Education. So far, nearly all your correspondents assume 
the necessity of giving dogmatic teaching in school hours, and 
some seem to consider that the only alternative to this would 
be the “secularisation of our primary schools.” But any one 
who will take the trouble to study the admirable syllabus of 
simple religious instruction approved by the London School 
Board, and adopted by many, if not all, other County 
Councils, will find that what Mr. Birrell proposes has 
already been done for Council schools. It consists of the 
daily reading of admirably selected parts of the Bible, 
followed by hymns and prayers of a simple character, well 
suited to the minds of children, and offering no difficulty to 
any teachers. If this excellent course were made universal in 
all State-aided schools, supplemented with permission to all 
ministers of religion to give special doctrinal instruction in 
the schoolroom, as proposed by Mr. Birrell, the requirements 
of the trust-deeds of Church schools would be fulfilled,— 
for no Churchman could assert that the daily reading of the 
Bible was opposed to Church principles; and if liberty were 
thus given to the clergy to give doctrinal teaching to those 
children whose parents desired it, no one could say that such 
schools were not conducted “on the principles of the Church of 
England.” The same would apply to any schools (Nonconformist 
or Roman Catholic, &c.) where the trustees or parents consider 
that dogmatic teaching of their various shades of opinion 
would be beneficial to youthful minds. For my own part, I 
venture to suggest whether the best teaching for children is 
not the simple reading of selections from the Holy Bible, for 
no effort to paint the rose has ever appeared to me to result 
in any distinct improvement. At the same time, I would 
suggest that in various ways the greatest consideration should 
be shown to the trustees of Church and all other denomi- 
national schools,—e.g., that a fair rental should be paid for 
the bui ding (to be devoted to Church purposes), that the 
trustees should be allowed the use of the school on two 
evenings a weck and the whole of Sunday, the cost of all 
repairs and extensions being defrayed by the school authority. 
Also, that any trustees or denominations who did not accept 
these terms should be allowed to conduct their schools under 
the management of the Board of Education, in accordance 
with the conditions which prevailed previous to the Act of 
1902. In this way we should maintain religious education in 
all State-aided (primary) schools, and definitely avoid the 


danger of secularisation, which, as you say, “would beg 
national calamity of the first order.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Wellington, Somerset. CHARLES H. Foy, 


[Our correspondent’s proposal, unless we are mistaken, 
amounts to this :— 

(1) A groundwork of fundamental Christian teaching in aj 
schools, supplemented by denominational teaching for those who 
desire it. 

(2) The buildings of Voluntary schools to be rented by the 
County Councils, and the rent so paid to be employed in giving 
religious instruction according to the views of the denomination 
by which the school was originally founded. 

(3) Any Voluntary school to be allowed to contract itself out 
of the Act, and be as it was before 1902. 

The scheme seems to us a very reasonable one.—Ep, 


Spectator. | 


(To tur Eprror or tae “ Sprctator.”] 

Srr,—I enclose a letter sent to the Blackburn Times in 
October, 1902, which describes the result of ten years’ working 
of a Church elementary school, conducted very much on the 
lines of Canon Beeching’s proposal. Owing to financial 
difficulty, the school was about to be closed, when it was 
decided to appeal for a voluntary rate, and to conduct the 
school on undenominational lines. The result was for ten 
years a success so complete that (as will be seen from the 
enclosed letter) it received the approval of every authority 
and interest connected with the school. Not only was it a 
release from the deadlock which had been arrived at, but we 
have the testimony of the Bishop—i.e., the late Bishop of 
Manchester—the vicar, the diocesan inspector, H.M. inspector, 
and, needless to say, the parents and ratepayers. Such an 
object-lesson surely proves that it is quite possible to frame a 
religious syllabus that will satisfy most, if not all, parents, 
and will certainly meet the needs of the children.—I am, Sir, 
&e., A MANAGER, 





DR. HODGKIN’S SOLUTION OF THE RELIGIOUS 
DIFFICULTY. 
(To rue Eprror or tae “Spxcraror.”] 
Srr,—The solution of the religious difficulty suggested by Dr. 
Hodgkin (Spectator, December 30th, 1905, and January 6th) 
is excellent in theory; but I think that a voluntary rate would 
in most cases very soon break down in practice, and also that 
a general system of amateur teaching by various outsiders in 
different classrooms would be very difficult to work satis- 
factorily, especially from the point of view of discipline. I 
believe that the great majority of parents approve of the 
teaching given (subject to the, Cowper-Temple Clause) in 
practically all provided schools. The power of withdrawal 
under the Conscience Clause is hardly ever exercised, and the 
arrangement for this teaching by the staff is entirely at the 
option of the local authority. I see no reason why the local 
authority should not have the same power as regards the 
present non-provided schools when they take them over, as I 
assume they will, at a fair rental for the time they use them. 
Any existing interests would be abundantly met by allowing 
the present denominational managers, and them only, to pro- 
vide alternative religious instruction if they were not satisfied 
with that provided by the local authority. No one besides the 
present owners and managers can set up any religious 
grievance in consequence of the school being taken over, andI 
believe that if it were once recognised and removed in the way 
I have suggested, it would not be long before they would, in 
nearly every case, be satisfied with the instruction provided 
by the local authority, and not find it worth while to continue 
any separate plan.—I am, Sir, &c., W. S. RowntTrexg. 
Endcliffe, Granville Road, Scarborough. 


|To raz Eprror or tux “ Srecrator,”] 
Srz,—Dr. Hodgkin’s letter is certainly a great advance, and 
points out a way in which the religious difficulty in schools 
might be overcome, but I cannot help thinking that a simpler 
reform might be as good. Here in Cumberland a Sub- 
Committee of our Education Committee (composed of repre 
sentatives of both Churchmen and Nonconformists) framed 
a syllabus for religious teaching which is now followed in all 
our provided schools, and meets with general approval. 
Could not such a syllabus be framed by County Councils, 
assisted by the various religious bodies, which should be used 





in all schools, both provided and non-provided? And if any 
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parents desired further special instruction for their children in 
either class of school, let them pay for it themselves, but let 
it be given to their children in the school at the time set apart 
for religious instruction.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Henry C. Howarp, 
Chairman of the Cumberland County Council. 


Greystoke Castle. 








THE PROPOSED EXPERIMENT IN MILITIA 
TRAINING. 


(Tas experiment proposed by Colonel Pollock for which we are asking 
subscriptions may be briefly described as follows. Colonel Pollock declares 
that if funds sufficient to meet the cost are raised, he wili undertake in six 
months to give a military training to one hundred young Englishmen of 
between eighteen and twenty of the wage-earning class which will make them 
individually more proficient soldiers in the field (i.¢., in attack and defence, 
outposts, advanced, rear, and flank guards, &c., &c.) than any company 
selected at short notice from the Regular infantry now in the United 
Kingdom. Let that company, for example, be selected from whichever is 
considered to be the best battalion now at Aldershot. Moreover, the 
hundred recruits shall also be well grounded in drill, gymnastics, and musketry. 
It is clear, if Colonel Pollock can form such a company in six months, that a 
fact of the utmost importance will have been ascertained, and that we shall 
be able without misgiving to urge that our present Militia Force shal! 
be organised on the basis of six months’ recruit training, with only a 
week’s camp each succeeding year plus local training, upon a system 
resembling that now followed by the Volunteers, On such a basis we 
could have a Militia Army of two hundred thousand men whose civil 
employment would not be injuriously affected,—a force of real value which 
would yet: not impose any intolerable burden on the national resources. The 
experiment, if a success, should also render impossible the carrying out of the 
policy of abolishing the Militia put forward by the late Secretary of State for 
War. It is in view of these considerations that we are endeavouring to obtain 
the £3,500 which Colonel Pollock considers necessary for his experiment. } 


SupscripTions Receivep AND PromisgEp :— 


Mr.E. James... -. £200 0 0; The Duke of Bedford, 
The Proprietor of the : | _ K.G. oe «+ ss, £1,000 0 0 
Spectator os ove 100 0 0| John Tweedy, President 
®The Earl of Dysa: 200 0 0| of the Royal College 
C. Davies Gilbert 5 0 0| _ of Surgeons ene 100 0 0 
*F, H. Gossage, Esq. 100 0 0| Thomas Wall _.., ove 1000 
Peter Jack, Esq.... ene 1 0 0 /}*W, L. de Gruchy oie 200 
Shadworth H. Hodgson 5 5 0| R.L. Hunter aie mn 5 00 
General Sir Charles Sir Robert Usher, Bart. 50 0 0 
Brownlow, G.C.B. 100 0 0 | *Edward Robinson = 0 0 
W. Heward Bell ... 100 0 0) W.S. Dickie “ - lil 
Henry Johnstone on 10 0| The Hon, Lionel Tolle- 
Miss Julia Wedgwood ... 100 0 0 mache .. oat in 10 0 0 
J. G. Grieve on des 1 1 0| W.L. Powrie _... os 100 
R. V. Ward ei we 1 0 0} Wilfred Heyworth an 100 
¢tAdam Birkmyre, Shalott, |*Charles Thomas ... as 200 
Kilmalcolm, N.B. Sei R.Ge ww me : 1 00 
Miss F. Gray - 1 1 O| W.F, Martin .... “ 100 
| Sy ee “n ee 1 0 O| W. J. Bensou a is W110 0 
Nicol Paton Brown 1010 O| J. W. Arrowsmith ; 10 0 O 
E. V. Husey ‘a ave 1 1 0 |*A Friend ... oe " 10 00 
*Henry Johnston ... ese 5 0 0} 8.C.... its we 5 00 
*William Birkmyre 10 0 0} Elliott E, Mills ... 110 
*D. S. Carson one 5 5 0| ELD. W. and LW, 100 
Harold S. Burn ... 110; ET. aa ‘od 100 
*Edward Browne... 1 1 O| F.C. Porter 1190 
A. M. on ae 1 0 0} Voluntary Taxation 200 
J. 0. one 2 2 0] J.E.Colleutt ... 220 
Ernest Brown 2 2 0|*Lionel B, Wells ... 220 
G. W. von U. Searle 2 0 0}*R, W. Y.C. on 5 0 6 
A. M.A. ... ese 22 0 5 = ae pre 100 
C. M. Powell ‘ 5 0 0O/|{Benj. Burdekin ... 300 
Peveril Turnbull 1 1 0; M. K,and I. W. 300 
CLR. = SO@elraA Bec .. 300 
Sir Howard Vincent 3.0 OO} H.C, Pattin 110 
Cecil Wedgwood 3.0 0} FS. se om 300 
°C. G. Tindal 3 0 0 | TH. M. Laughton 300 
George Cowan 1 0 0 | fHon. Maude Stanley 300 
7, = es 3 0 0 | fRobert McDougall 300 
Mrs. Pearson Hill 3 0 0! Horace W. Kemble. 300 
H. F. Lancashire on 110 | Sir Hugh Shaw Stewart 5 0 0 
Lieut.-Colonel C. E. D. Anonymous sa am 200 0 0 
Telfer-Smollett ae 10 0! Alfred Midgley ... . 10 0 0 


Cheques should be made payable to “*‘ Spectator’ Militia Train- 
ing Account,” and crossed “ Barclay and Co., Gosling’s Branch.” 








POETRY. 


nasties 
IN MEMORIAM HERMAN C. MERIVALE. 
(Born 1839; Diep 1906.) 
Cau after storm, and after battle peace, 
As when the wildest winds drop suddenly, 
And the long moanings of the tempest cease, 
Stir once again, then die. 


So hast thou battled, suffering hast striven, 
And, doubting, still upon one hope relied, 
Called from the storm-stress earnestly to Heaven; 
So failed and fought, so died. 


Would that o’er thee some higher song should weave 
A rainbow from our tears—like sun-gilt rain !— 
Since it is meet the singer should receive 
Tribute of loftiest strain. 





* These subscriptions are promised subject to the condition “that the rest 
of the money required can be collected or promised.” 
t Will increase to £50 if necessary. 
3 Provided that 100 other readers of the Spectator subscribe £3 each, 





For thee we call not down the Muses’ tears, 
Sufficient unto thee that men shall weep,— 
Men for a man that yieldeth to the years 
And asketh naught but sleep. 


Sleep, then, and rest !—Teach thus the weariest soul 
That gazes on thy grave,—recalls the past, 
That though Life’s ocean waves are rough, they roll 
Sweeping to shore at last. 
Puitie MERIVALE. 








BOOKS. 


ee 

COWLEY AND THE METAPHYSICAL POETS.* 
THE enormous influence of Johnson on English criticism is 
nowhere better seen than in the general acceptance by later 
critics of his views on the metaphysical poets of the 
seventeenth century. The Life of Cowley, in which these 
views are expounded at length, he held to be the best of his 
Lives of the Poets; it has certainly been the most enduring 
and powerful in its effect on opinion. What he said of the 
fashion which reigned in English poetry from Donne to 
Dryden has been incorporated in all the histories; and his 
successors have been content to follow his lead. Men who are 
lacking in his breadth of view and soundness of sense have 
repeated his judgments, exaggerating the censures, and 
omitting the qualifying praise. Metaphysical poetry, so 
named by Johnson, has become a byword for violent and 
unnatural fictions, enormous and disgusting hyperboles, 
perverse originality, affectation, absurdity, and conceit. 
Critic has vied with critic in the selection of the most 
ridiculous examples to illustrate the excesses of the meta- 
physical school. When Crashaw compared the eyes of the 
weeping Magdalen to “portable baths, compendious oceans,” 
he did not foresee that these portable baths would become an 
indispensable part of the baggage of the literary historian. 
Johnson's criticism is, in the main, responsible for the treat- 
ment of metaphysical poetry as a museum of atrocities, and 
for the comparative neglect of those subtle movements of the 
intellect, and those strange raptures of the adventurous 
imagination, which give an irresistible charm to the work of 
Donne and his disciples. 

If the London booksellers who induced Johnson to under- 
take the Lives had seen fit to include Donne among the 
English poets, the metaphysical school might have had better 
fortune. The movement which Donne began would then have 
been more fully recognised by Johnson for what it was,— 
a movement of thought, not a vainglorious search for 
extravagant and conceited expressions. Even in the work of 
Donne’s weaker pupil Johnson finds some solid merit, some 
suggestion that the business of the school was not merely 
idle fantasy. They set themselves, he says, to discover 
“occult resemblances in things apparently unlike,”—which 
task, it may be remarked, is the essential business of all scien- 
tific discovery. And he admits that they sometimes achieved 
success :— Great labour directed by great abilities is never 
wholly lost: if they frequently threw away their wit upon 
false conceits, they likewise sometimes struck out unexpected 
truth: if their conceits were far-fetched, they were often worth 
the carriage. To write on their plan it was at least necessary 
to read and think.” Yet when he comes to illustrate their 
work, he permits their extravagances and absurdities to 
obliterate their virtues, and chooses examples which may 
serve to bear out his contention that “the authors of this race 
were more desirous of being admired than of being under- 
stood.” The selection of extreme cases, the laying of emphasis 
on nothing which does not lend itself to a preconceived 
purpose, the endeavour not so much to understand a poet's 
mind as to exhibit his eccentricities for the diversion of a self- 
satisfied public,—this critical method, which came to its per- 
fection only in Macaulay and Jeffrey and the tribes of their 
begetting, receives, it must be confessed, too much counte- 
nance from a man of stronger and more comprehensive genius 
in Johnson’s essay on the metaphysical school. 

The metaphysical poets, it is true, have had many friends and 
admirers of a later date. Lamb and Coleridge praise them 


® Abraham Cowley—Poems: Miscellanies, The Mistress, Pindarique Odes 
Davideis, Verses Written on Several Occasions. The Text Edited by A, BR, Waller. 
Cambridge: at the University (#s. 6d, net.) 
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without demur; Wordsworth alludes to them, justly if not 
warmly, as “that class of curious thinkers.” Yet there has 
been little or no attempt to justify their aims, or to elucidate 
the origins of their poetry. Sir Leslie Stephen treats them 
as a survival of the Middle Ages. “They represent,” he says, 
“the intrusion into poetry of the love of dialectical subtlety 
encouraged by the still prevalent system of scholastical disputa- 
tion.” It is true that they are both dialectical and subtle. But 
no criticism is adequate which neglects the startling sensation 
of novelty given by these poets to their own age. The sixteenth 
century broke, decisively enough, with mediaeval tradition; it 
is a lazy account of things which represents the seventeenth 
century as a pure reaction, an attempt to set up the broken 
idols and to regain the lost clues. The founder of the meta- 
physical school was, perhaps, of all the men of his generation 
the most alert in mind, the most sensitive to new influences, 
the most catholic in imaginative sympathy. The poetry that 
he introduced caught hold of its readers like an infection 
because they felt that here, at last, after the derivative and 
imitative glories of the Renaissance, poetry had become 
modern, actual, real, and was speaking to men in the language 
of their own age. The metaphysical poets, in short, are the 
heroes of the bravest attempt ever made to reconcile Poetry 
and Science. 

The literary history of to-day has failed to do justice to 
their heroic attempt because, for the most part, it is written 
by “ men of letters,” or, to give them the more appropriate 
name which they have invented for themselves, by “ book- 
men.” Milton and Dryden, Donne and Cowley and Cleveland, 
were not men of letters in this narrower sense. The realm of 
knowledge was in their day as yet unpartitioned; the poets of 
the age were students of divinity and science, of politics, 
history, and geography. Living as they did in the century 
which gave birth to modern science—the century, to name no 
others, of Galileo and of Harvey, of Newton and of Boyle— 
their minds, as Johnson says of Cowley, were set “more on 
things than on words.” <A growing dissatisfaction with the 
classical machinery of the Renaissance was in the air, and 
the poetry of the century is a long series of attempts to 
break with the-academic tradition, and to restore to the Muses 
their dominion over all the interests of life. Milton was a 
writer of history, a student of geography, and the author of 
an epic which took for its subject the theology of his own day. 
Dryden was a pamphleteer, a dramatist, an importer of 
foreign wares, and a Fellow of the Royal Society. Above all, 
the metaphysical poets were preoccupied, and at times in- 
toxicated, by the new discoveries and speculations of science. 
Science is progressive, so that many of the notions which to 
them were serious possibilities seem to us the gymnastics of 
an irresponsible fancy. The most instructive comment on 
metaphysical poetry is to be found, nevertheless, in Sir Thomas 
Browne's treatise on Vulgar Errors, or, better still, in the 
list of problems which the infant Royal Society propounded 
for the consideration of its members. These reflect the 
intellectual movement of the age; it was these and such- 
like notions which the metaphysical poets attempted to make 
use of as a new light thrown on the eternal theme of poetry, 
—man and his relations to the world. The language of 
love they stripped of its outworn mythological ornaments ; 
Venus and Cupid gave place to metaphors borrowed from 
gunnery and navigation, from the mathematician’s case of 
instruments, and the chemist’s collection of reagents. They 
were the realists and the rationalists of their own age; and 
the sincerity of their attempt is witnessed by the “pure and 
genuine mother-English,” as Coleridge calls it, wherein they 
set forth ideas that are now no more than antique curiosities. 

This aspect of metaphysical poetry is well illustrated in the 
work of Cowley, who, it might almost be said, was first of all 
a man of science. He was a Doctor of Physic, a botanist of 
repute, and an ardent friend to scientific research. His scheme 
for the establishment of a College devoted wholly to scientific 
discovery is one of the,best planned of those many similar 
schemes which were in part fulfilled when a charter was 
granted to the Royal Society. His scientific interests were 
not kept apart from his poetical, but were the feeders of his 
verse. “ Botany,” as Johnson again observes, “in the mind of 
Cowley turned into poetry.” Any one who looks through the 
pages of The Mistvess will find a new application of scientific 
lore on every page. InconStancy is defended by a considera- 





human body. His haughty and cold mistress is compared to 
a burning-glass of ice, which inflames other objects while 
remaining frozen itself. The excuse for the wanderings of 
Love which Prior has expressed in direct and simple fashion~ 
“No matter what Beauties I saw in my Way; 
They were but my Visits, but Thou art my Home”— 
is the same excuse which Cowley bases on the behaviour of 
the magnetic needle :— 
“The Needle trembles so, and turns about, 
Till it the Northern Point fiud out: 
But constant then and fixt does prove, 
Fixt, that his dearest Pole as soon may move.” 

“Upon every subject,” says Johnson, “ Cowley thought for 
himself, and such was his copiousness of knowledge that 
something at once remote and applicable rushed into hig 
mind.” He is as rich in political and geographical as in 
scientific metaphors. The conquests of the Spaniard in the 
Indies, the rebellion of the Low Countries against the Spanish 
yoke, the Salic Law of France, the great wall of China, the 
perpetual night of Greenland,—these and a hundred other 
things are made to lend themselves to the interpretation of 
the lover’s mind. 

Cowley makes use of none of the fables which, before his 
time and since, have been consecrated to the use of poets, 
There are in his poems no gods, devils, nymphs, witches, or 
giants, no “cold-meats of the Ancients, new-heated and new 
set forth.” The business of poetry, as he and his brother. 
poets conceived of it, is to give, by the aid of subtle metaphor 
if need be, a true account of the mind and experience of man. 
The rationalism of the metaphysical poets, which was both 
preached and practised by Fulke Greville, by Donne, by 
Davenant, and by Cowley himself, prepared the way for the 
less exalted rationalism of the Augustans. In yet another 
respect these pioneers made straight the way for their 
successors, and heralded the greatest revolution that has ever 
befallen our literature. They cultivated a simple and familiar 
diction, and expressed their often remote thoughts in natural, 
homely, idiomatic English. Cowley’s writing is beautifully 
simple; and when the thought happens, as it sometimes does, 
to be likewise elemental and direct, the result is a perfection. 
So in his lament on the death of his College friend, William 
Hervey :— 

“Ye fields of Cambridge, our dear Cambridge, say, 
Have ye not seen us walking every day ? 
Was there a Tree about which did not know 
The Love betwixt us two?” 
So, again, in “ The Spring” :— 
“T saw a Rose-bud ope this morn; I’ll swear 
The blushing Morning open’d not more fair. 
How could it be so fair, and you away ?” 
The ease and the moving power of passages like this are 
greater than the Augustans, for all their diligent search by 
lamplight, could often attain to. Yet these are the effects 
that the Augustans coveted, and it is an injustice to the 
metaphysical poets to treat them as eccentrics, and to over- 
look or deny their influence on the greatest crisis of our 
literary history. 

In many respects Cowley is the most representative poet of 
the metaphysical school. In one quality only, and that the 
quality which has gained currency for the name given to the 
school by Johnson, he. falls far short of some of his brethren, 
and especially of Donne. It seems likely that Johnson, when 
he hit on the title “metaphysical,” or borrowed it from Dryden, 
meant no more by it than “supernatural,” with a certain 
further implication of “unnatural.” The name, like the later 
name of “spasmodic,” expressed, though with much less 
violence, a hostile judgment. But the enrichment of meaning 
which the word has received from later usage makes it the 
best of all words to describe the poetry of Donne. Donne is 
a philosopher, a diviner, an alchemist, a necromant. Like 
Cowley, he takes all knowledge for his material, and melts it in 
the crucible over which he mutters his incantations. Cowley 
succeeds only in producing new and strange alloys, curious 
and rare. But with Donne the charm works; spirits are 
raised, far voices call, and fora brief moment vistas are opened 
into those dim underlying realities over which the world of 
phenomena is stretched like a bright variegated curtain. 
The pupil, though he too is an adept, cannot pretend to 
the power of the master. Yet his place is secure among 





tion of the seasons, and of the physiological changes in the 





the English poets, and he deserves the renewed study and 
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recognition which it is to be hoped will come to him by means 
of the admirable and scholarly edition just issued from the 


Cambridge University Press. 





MR. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL’S ESSAYS.* 

Ir is always easy, but not always comforting, to read Mr. 
Birrell. When he is writing about books he is commonly 
delightful, though even here he cannot resist the temptation 
to “get his knife into” something or somebody that he 
dislikes. ‘The essay which gives a title to the volume is an 
excellent specimen of the author’s method and manner. Its 
general purpose is an account of Thomas Bodley and the 
great library which he founded. It comes, therefore, within 
the region where Mr. Birrell is to be seen at his best, but it also 
gives dangerous opportunities. Bodley was born in 1544, and 
the sixty-nine years which followed—he died in 1613—were 
years of stress and storm. “It is our fate,” cries Mr. Birrell, 
“ never to be for long quit of the religious difiiculty.”” That 
is true enough, and one would think that the reason was 
sufficiently obvious,—it is a matter that we care about. 
Not at all; it is simply bad luck. “ Nobody, I suppose, 
would call the English a ‘religious’ people.” A more 
astonishing statement we have seldom seen. Probably 
the four peoples that make up the United Kingdom are, each 
jn its different way, the most religious in the world. Before 
Bodley's work can be described, some notice must be taken of 
his predecessors,—of Bishop Cobham and Duke Humphrey 
of Gloucester. A lover of books does well to be angry when 
he speaks of the fate which befell the gifts of these men- 
But it is a little hard to ascribe this fate to the action of the 
“Reformers.” The word at once suggests such names as 
Cranmer, Ridley, and Jewel. Are we to suppose that those 
men shared in or approved of such deeds? In all great 
changes fanatics and knaves find their opportunities, and the 
Reformation, though not conspicuous for violence, was not an 
exception, The language that Mr. Birrell uses elsewhere 
on the same subject, as at pp. 28-29, is sadly wanting in 
sobriety. After this we are, so to speak, in smooth water. It 
is an interesting story that is told, not the least curious 
detail being the list of books which the Bodleian and the 
Cambridge University Library have refused to receive. Sir 
Thomas Bodley excluded almanacs and plays, thinking that 
of the latter “ hardly one in forty may be worthy the keeping.” 
This would account for the curators or the librarian rejecting 
Hannah More’s Sacred Dramas. But it does not excuse the 
banishment of Ossian. Mr. Birrell, dutiful son of Cambridge 
though he is, has to bring against his Alma Mater a 
weightier indictment. On their Index are to be found The 
Siege of Corinth, The Story of Rimini, Headlong Hall, and The 
Antiquary. (There is a slight mistake about Mr. Hackman’s 
thirty-two years’ tenure of office as sub-librarian. He was 
minister for eighteen years and sub-librarian for fourteen.) 
“Bookworms,” with its curious details about the beings to 
which this name is applied, whether naturally or metaphori- 
cally, “ Confirmed Readers,” “ Librarians at Play,” and “ Old 
Booksellers” are all excellent. (But why interject a scoff at 
those who “denounced Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill 
without having read a line of it”? Few people, we take 
it, read the text of a Bill. The contents are better ascer- 
tained from the debates on the second reading and in 
Committee, and from articles in which every point is dis- 
cussed.) The “Few Words on Copyright in Books” seem to 
us full of good sense, though the facts are not invariably 
correct. It may be true that international copyright 
“has not enriched a single author”—authors are seldom 
“enriched”—but it has certainly increased their gains. An 
author well known to the writer of this review declares that 
the books he has copyrighted in the United States bring in 
better returns there than they do in this country. It is the 
Colonies that are “drawn blank.” 

“A Connoisseur” may be read with unmixed pleasure. 
Here Mr. Birrell gives us an appreciation of Frederick Locker, 
a work for which he has every qualification, chief among them 
a sympathetic intelligence and the opportunities of intimate 
observation. To his own people Mr. Locker was known as 
the most discriminating of collectors; to the world he was the 
author of London Lyrics, a book which ranks him with Praed 


*In the Name of the Bodleian, and other Essays. By Augustine Birrell. 
London: Elliot Stock. [5s. net.] 


and Calverley. It is the connoisseur who comes out in the 
anecdote which we venture to quote, though it cannot be 
fully enjoyed by any one who did not know the learned 
Judge, a robust embodiment of common-sense, who figures 
in it :— 

“ My father-in-law was only once in the witness-box. I had 
the felicity to see him there. It was a dispute about the price of 
a picture, and in the course of his very short evidence he hazarded 
the opinion that the grouping of the figures (they were portraits) 
was in bad taste. The Judge, the late Mr. Justice Cave, an 
excellent lawyer of the old school, snarled out,‘Do you think 
you could explain to me what is taste?’ Mr. Locker surveyed 
the Judge through the eye-glass which seemed almost part of his 
being, with a glance modest, deferential, deprecatory, as if 
suggesting “ Who am I to explain anything to you?’ but at the 
same time critical, ironical, and humorous. It was but for one 
brief moment ; the eye-glass dropped, and there came the mourn- 
ful answer, as from a man baffled at all points: ‘No, my lord; I 
should find it impossible!’ The Judge grunted a ready, almost 
a cheerful, assent.” 

In the article on “The Non-Jurors” Mr. Birrell shows to 
less advantage. To us he seems not fully to comprehend the 
question. “The High Church party were bound hand and 
foot to the doctrine of passive obedience to the Lord’s 
Anointed. Whoever else might actively resist or forsake 
the King, they could not without apostasy.” Surely this is 
not exact. The Seven Bishops had shown plainly enough 
that they could, on occasion, resist the King, and some of the 
seven were among the Non-jurors. The fallacy lies in the 
conjunction of the words “ resist or forsake.” ‘“ Resist” they 
did; but when they were asked to “forsake” they refused. 
James was, in their belief, their legal Sovereign, and they 
could not transfer their allegiance to another ruler. That 
is an intelligible principle, whatever we may think of its 
validity—as a general rule, the great Christian doctors had 
accepted de facto authority—but it is not exactly what is 
represented here, The essay seems to have appeared as a 
review of Canon Overton’s book, The Non-jurors. It is the 
penalty of a high literary reputation that what commonly 
passes, and happily passes, out of sight and memory in the 
course of a week or so, is recalled to existence. But for the 
presence of this and one or two other survivalssthis volume 
would have been more uniformly agreeable than it is. 





CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH.* 
Ir Captain John Smith had figured as the hero of a romance, 
the world would have condemned the portrait as too grossly 
improbable for art. For a more incredible character has 
rarely trod the boards of history. The son of a Lincolnshire 
yeoman, he set off at sixteen to France with ten shillings 
in his pocket, and long before his teens were ended had 
campaigned over half Europe. He drifted to the wars which 
the Emperor was waging against the Turks, and by his 
ingenious inventions contributed so much to the success of 
various siege operations that he was made a captain of horse, 
and at Reigall cut off three Turks’ heads in single combat, 
which device he had registered as his coat-of-arms. In the 
end he was captured and sent as a prisoner into Tartary; 
but he escaped, and after amazing adventures reached the 
Emperor's Court again. Thence he somehow drifted to 
Morocco, and in an English ship, commanded by one Merham, 
was present at one of the hardest fought sea-battles which 
history records. For forty-eight hours they kept at bay two 
Spanish men-of-war, and returned to Safi in triumph with 
forty-three killed and wounded and one hundred and forty 
shot-holes in the vessel's sides. At last, his thirst for 
adventures being temporarily satisfied, he reached England, 
twenty-five years of age, but a veteran of war and a proved 
leader of men. 
At the time of his return the colonisation of Virginia was 
engaging the public mind. The attempts of Gilbert and 
Stukeley and Raleigh had whetted popular interest in the 
scheme; and even in that sparsely populated England there 
was an overcrowding problem to solve, and a horde of younger 
sons of younger sons waiting for employment. In 1607 
James I. issued the charter for the new corporation to 
colonise Virginia, which provided for management by a 
Council in London appointed by the King, and a Council in the 
Colony appointed by the settlers themselves, under a president 
with a casting vote. A fleet of three ships set sail, carrying 








* Captain John Smith. By A. G. Bradley. “English Men of Action.” 
London: Macmillan and Co. [2s. 6d.) 
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one hundred and five colonists besides the crews, and among 
these went the redoubtable Captain Smith. There was a good 
deal of quarrelling on the voyage, and Smith succeeded in 
getting put in irons and narrowly escaped hanging. At length 
they entered Chesapeake Bay, and at the mouth of the Pow- 
hatan River established the settlement of Jamestown. A feck- 
less lot were these same settlers, for they seem to have trusted 
wholly to the ships for provisions, and had small idea 
how to set about growing supplies for themselves. The 
history of the first year is one of frantic attempts 
to obtain food from the neighbouring Indians, and 
but for Smith they had certainly all died of starvation 
or been tomahawked in their beds. But the old cam- 
paigner against the Turks was equal to the occasion. He 
explored the surrounding country, won over Indian chiefs, 
fortified the settlement, and became the unofficial pillar of the 
Colony. His fierce spirit cowed the malingerers, and, though 
plotted against on all sides, he seems to have been obeyed. 
Presently, on one of his expeditions, he was captured by the 
Indians, and after strange adventures was brought to the 
village of the great chief Powhatan, where he was about 
to be slain, when Pocahontas, the chief's daughter, saved him. 
This is the first appearance in history of that interesting lady, 
who afterwards, as the wife of John Rolfe, was for a while 
a craze in English society. The upshot was that Smith 
became a Werowance, a sub-chief of Powhatan’s, and a man 
of weight among the Indians. Thereafter things went better 
with the Colony, fresh provision ships arrived, and Smith had 
leisure to set off on one of those pioneer voyages in which 
his soul delighted. He explored Chesapeake Bay and 
sailed far up the Potomac, covering some three thousand 
miles in his little three-ton barge. On his return he found 
himself constituted President, and did his duty manfully, 
though sore hampered by the ignorant Council at home. “It 
is the old story,” says Mr. Bradley, “of the man upon the 
spot, grizzled and worn by the daily realities of an illimitable 
and uncivilised world, and the critic at home, admirable, 
perhaps distinguished, in every conceivable line of con- 
ventional life, politics, or administration, but wholly unable 
to place himself in the position of persons facing a world 
where civilisation, if it exists at all, must inevitably be very 
young.” The solemn coronation of Powhatan was one of 
those farcical policies, originating in England, of which Smith, 
who knew his Indians well, strongly disapproved. In his 
famous “Rude Answer” he took it upon himself to tell his 
chiefs what he thought of them. Then came serious trouble 
with Powhatan, in which Smith showed his usual intrepidity, 
and saved the settlement by his magnificent coolness. Fresh 
cargoes of wastrels arrived from England, and the poor 
President was driven half crazy by the difficulty of finding 
food for them, and hammering into them some notions of 
discipline and industry. At length a serious accident com- 
pelled him to return to England, where, after being captured 
by French pirates and meeting other adventures, he devoted 
himself to preaching to his countrymen the gospel of colonisa- 
tion. He urged them to give up running after phantom 
gold-mines, and take up settlement on sound business lines. 
Particularly, he advocated the fishing industry off the New 
England coast. ‘“ What sport doth yield a more pleasing 
content and less hurt and change than angling with a hook, 
and crossing the sweet air from isle to isle, over the silent 
streams of a calm sea, wherein the most curious may find profit, 
pleasure and content?”  Colonisation, as he says himself, 
was to him “his wife, his hawks, his hounds, his cards, his 
dice.” The sailing of the Pilgrim Fathers pleased him greatly, 
and he was hurt that they did not take him with them, though 
the old cavalier would have scarcely been at his ease in a 
company of pietists. At any rate, before his death in 1631 
he had the consolation of seeing his Virginian settlement, in 
spite of woeful mismanagement, placed in the position of a 
thriving colony. 

“Yet must I sigh and say,” he wrote, “how often hath 
Fortune in the world brought slavery, freedom, and turned 
all diversely.” Of all great adventurers, Smith was surely 
the most unlucky. The stars in their courses fought against 
him, and his few triumphs were wrung from fate after in- 
credible toil and suffering. He escapes being a tragic figure 
only because of his invincible good humour. It is impossible 
to pity a man who never in any sense pitied himself. He is 
that rare combination, the soldier of fortune who is inspired 





through life with an ideal to which he is always faithful, , 
mixture of Dugald Dalgetty and Sir Walter Raleigh, who 
loved war not less eagerly than the first, and who followeda 
more single-hearted ideal than the second. The swashbuckler 
of the Turkish wars, who might have stepped out of a romaneg 
of chivalry, becomes soon the hard-handed, resourceful adminis. 
trator, and at the end the prophet of a new world and a new 
British policy. He was singularly exempt from the grosger 
faults which commonly attend the wandering life. 

“T never knew a warrior yet but thee 

From wine, tobacco, debts, dice, oaths so free,” 
writes one of his old soldiers, and another thus extolled hig 
courage and modesty :— 
“ Thou that to pass the world’s four parts dost deem 

No more than ’twere to go to bed or drink, 

And all thou yet hast done, thou dost esteem 

As nothing.” 
Smith was indeed one of those uncommon beings who have 
the spirit of a fanatic combined with the common-sense of the 
practical man. He lived at white-heat, and faced death 
readily for his dreams, but he had the infallible eye for 
methods which distinguishes the great man of action. 
Because he saw far he never neglected the duties in the 
foreground. His portrait, with the broad, humorous face, 
keen eyes, and shrewd, indomitable mouth, is a kind of 
epitome of the colonising spirit which has made the British 
Empire. Mr. Bradley tells the tale in a pleasantly ironic 
style, where enthusiasm for the subject is mingled with a 
sense of his amazing and whimsical fortunes. He wisely 
avoids the barren controversies in which American bio. 
graphers of Smith have too often indulged, and he portrays 
the man in all his forlorn greatness, with a kindliness and 
vigour which are the more effective because they are free from 
all rhetoric. The best summary of Smith’s career—and one of 
the finest pictures we know of the Happy Warrior—is to be 
found in a letter from one of his old Virginian followers :— 

“What shall I say? but thus we lost him, that in all his pro- 

ceedings made justice his first guide, and experience his second, 
ever hating baseness, sloth, pride, and indignity more than any 
dangers; that never allowed more for himself than his soldiers 
with him; that upon no danger would send them where he would 
not lead them himself; that would never see us want what he 
either had, or could by any means get us; that would rather want 
than borrow, or starve than not pay ; that loved actions more than 


words, and hated falsehood and cozenage more than death ; whose 
adventures were our lives, and whose loss our deaths.” 





“LA REINE MALHEUREUSE.”* 
Miss Taytor’s already considerable literary reputation will 
be much increased by this very able and admirably illus- 
trated book. Here we see all the historical knowledge that 
is available brought to bear upon a purely artistic pur- 
pose. The object of these volumes is to present to us, 
not a period of history, but a living personality, to whom 
for the nonce the whole period is a skilfully sketched back- 
ground, subordinated but true to nature. Not an unneces- 
sary figure or point of view is introduced. We are 
intended to see the face, and hear the voice, and mark 
the thoughts, the woes and joys, of that Queen of 
England who called herself “La Reine Malheureuse,” 
and it can truly be said that when the book is at last laid 
aside a new Henrietta Maria is recorded in the mind—a 
Queen intensely human, intensely living, and wonderfully 
lovable. Whether Miss Taylor altogether satisfies the 
critical reader in this or that deduction, the fact remains that 
she has achieved an artistic triumph,—her canvas is alive. 
A complete sense of proportion is preserved throughout; 
neither girlhood nor widowhood is sacrificed to wifehood. The 
Life is written from within, and we watch the organic develop- 
ment of character from child-life under the tutelage of Marie 
de Medicis and the early influences of the French Court, 
through the moving scenes of a singularly eventful life, to the 
last days at Chaillot and Colombes, when the lifelong student 
of the Imitation of Christ could thank God for all her 
sorrows. The great Bossuet in his funeral oration uttered 
something more than a beautiful consolatory phrase when he 
declared that “her griefs had made her learned in the science 
of salvation and the efficacy of the Cross.” 








* The Life of Queen Henrietta Maria. By I. A, Taylor. With 32 Full-page 
Illustrations and 2 Photogravure Frontispieces. 2 vols. London: Hutchin- 
sonand Co, (24s, net.] 
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Henriette Marie de Bourbon, the youngest of the six 
children of Henri Quatre and Marie de Medicis, was born at 
the Louvre on November 25th, 1609. She was almost born 
into tragedy, for on May 14th, 1610, on the day after the long- 
delayed coronation of Marie de Medicis, the King was stabbed 
to death by Ravaillac. Wild as had been the private life of 
Henri of Navarre, he appears to have been a man to whom 
religion really meant much. On the day of his death he 
reproached Bassompierre for dwelling on the pleasures of life. 
“My friend, all that must be left behind.” The same note 
was struck repeatedly in after years by his youngest child. 
Marie de Medicis, despite the unwisdom of her Regency, did 
not neglect her children, and personally superintended their 
education. Henrietta never forgot the friends of her child- 
hood, and throughout life maintained close relations with 
Madame de Saint George, the daughter of her gouvernante. 
The persistence of her character comes out in this as 
in matters of more moment. When the Queen-Mother 
was banished to Blois by the young King Louis Treize in 
1617, she was accompanied by Henrietta; but by 1620 the 
child was finally settled at the Louvre, and the idea of a 
marriage with the heir of England had already been mooted. 
The failure of the Spanish Expedition brought the desire of 
the French diplomatists into the range of possibilities, and 
the Treaty of Marriage was signed in November, 1624. The 
Treaty was an impossible document, for it made provisions 
on the subject of religion that could never have been carried 
out in England. The marriage, however, was solemnised by 
deputy on this basis, and the young Queen—for James was 
now dead—arrived in England in June, 1625, and was met by 
her husband at Canterbury. At that date she was still only 
achild—a child full of wit, self-willed, and a Romanist to 
the core, but a child quite untouched by the impurities of 
the Court that she had left, and happily destined to be an 
example from first to last of purity in an age when it was 
accounted nothing. Her husband, whatever his other faults 
were, stood in this matter her equal. The breath of scandal 
has not touched the private life of either Charles I. 
or his Queen. Henrietta’s absolute disregard of public 
opinion laid her open to the slanders of the venomous, and 
yet only on two occasions has any attack been made upon 
her in this respect, and in both cases without a shadow of 
foundation. It is true that Miss Taylor cannot dismiss from 
her mind the bare possibility that the Queen eventually 
married the faithful Controller of her household in the days 
of exile; but apart from the fact that such a statement was 
certain to be made by her enemies, there appears to us, with 
all due respect to Miss Taylor, no particle of evidence that 
can carry weight. Charles knew Jermyn, and knew the 
badness of his early record, yet he was perfectly content that 
this man, who in his pathetic loyalty had redeemed all faults, 
should serve the Queen. If there was no one else whom 
Charles could trust, he could trust his wife. 

Yet at the first such a happy issue appeared unlikely. The 
Queen's jest about her stature at Canterbury seemed signifi- 
cant. “Sire,” she said, “I stand upon my own feet. I have 
no help from art. Tlfus high am I, neither higher nor lower.” 
It seemed indeed as if the daughter of Henri Quatre possessed 
the even then time-honoured quality of the Bourbons,— 
incapacity to learn or to forget. But she had yet to become 
a woman, and to learn the personal nobility of her husband. 
The quarrels of the first two years are not edifying, but they 
are perfectly explicable. The French household and jealousy 
of the influence of the Duke of Buckingham were certainly 
enough to ruin private peace. The King at last had the 
wisdom to dismiss the household, bag and baggage, while the 
knife of Fenton removed the King’s favourite. Before 
Buckingham’s death, however, the married pair had 
become lovers, and it says much for Henrietta that 
on the news of the muider she did all in her power to 
console the women of the Duke’s family. The quality of over- 
coming, in the interest of her husband, and later of her son, 
her personal aversion from those whom she believed to be true 
servants was not the least of the qualities that she developed 
in the face of the needs of her life. She did not love Strafford, 
but she learned to honour him; while there were others, such 
as Holland, whom she deliberately ceased to love when she 
ceased to honour them. This deliberation of her nature was 
probably its most remarkable side. Naturally impulsive, gay, 
and in a sense irresponsible and imperious, she consciously 





subordinated these characteristics, and made them mere 
instruments that should fight on every possible occasion for 
her husband and her son. As her love for ber husband grew 
so her character grew; and if we merely regard her in her 
private capacity, it is no exaggeration to say that she was 
perhaps as perfect a wife as the world has seen. There 
were no illusions in her love, She knew Charles as no 
one else, except his own Parliament, knew him. She saw 
the exact failings that the Parliament men saw—the 
weakness, the accesses of anger, the pride, the stubborn- 
ness, the subtle mind that dared do in public affairs 
things which would have seemed shocking in private affairs 
—and her aim in life was to guard him from himself. 
She did not spare him. Her letters were sometimes almost 
brutal. But her whole life was absorbed in tMe King’s 
welfare. All other interests, all other affections, were 
deliberately put aside. Her mother and her children, 
the objects of her passionate devotion, were as nothing 
in the greater call of her life. Her mother’s death passes 
almost unnoticed. “Excuse it if my letter is ill-written,” 
ends an epistle from Holland of 1643. “I am grieved at 
the loss of the Queen, my mother, who died a week ago. I 
only had the news of it this morning.” 

To what extent her continual efforts really modified Charles's 
action or the general situation is not clear. That the King 
was never happy without her advice is certain; but with 
her, as with others, he seems rarely enough to have 
followed counsel except in details. We are inclined to 
think, in view of the advice she gave her French relatives 
when they had to face the dangers of the Fronde, that she 
realised more fully than Charles himself the dangers which 
the Monarchy ran. If not, she, at any rate, was the only 
Bourbon who ever learnt wisdom from adversity. She had, 
too, the militant spirit of her father. Her adventures in 
England during the months following her landing under fire 
at Bridlington in February, 1643, are admirably told here. 
She won all Yorkshire, except Hull, over for the King, and 
had good reports to make when the joyful reunion took place 
at Oxford in July. But the position was irretrievable, and 
after Marston Moor she is again a fugitive, seeking for 
French aid, leaving her husband and the five elder children 
to face the storm without her. On the whole, the flight 
with the new-born Henriette, undertaken perhaps in sheer 
despair, justified itself. Her work now was to save Charles, 
if possible, from without, and if not Charles, at any rate the 
Monarchy. 

The story of the long sixteen years’ exile is told with con- 
summate skill. We watch the disconsolate but unconquer- 
able Queen maintaining with dignity, and almo st with humour 
—witness her indefatigable negotiations with Mademoiselle for 
the marriage of that delightful person with Charles II.—a posi- 
tion of ceaseless mortification. The French authorities, even in 
the stress of the Fronde, treated her with both sympathy and 
generosity, and when Cardinal de Retz found, in the early 
days of 1649, that she was in actual need, he at once 
obtained her a grant from the Parliament of 40,000 livres. 
It was at this very time that lrer sorrows reached their 
climax, for on February 9th she heard of the tragedy at 
Whitehall. Her character and her nature seem to have 
found in the very depths of despair new strength. Her 
patient labours for Charles II. were at last rewarded with 
success, when she herself perhaps least hoped for success; 
and her life, even before the Restoration, was not unhappy, 
despite many crosses, due chiefly to the obstinacy of her 
opinions, and the personal pride that ever—save in money 
matters, for she was the daughter of the “fat banker”— 
reigned supreme. The preposterous application to Cromwell 
for dower received the brutal rebuke that it deserved; 
while the breach with her youngest son, the Duke of 
Gloucester, and the arrangement of the marriage of her 
youngest and dearly loved daughter, Menriette-Anne, with 
the intolerable Monsieur, showed that the lessons of adversity 
had in some things little altered a character which could never 
have developed its true force in the hothouse of prosperity. 
But, on the whole, her later years, both in England and 
France, were happy. Whatever their faults were, she and 
her family were united by a love that neither prosperity nor 
adversity ever weakened. She lived to see the Stuart line 
placed upon what seemed to her an impregnable basis, and 
died full of faith and hope in 1669. She was spared what 
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would have been to her the crowning misery of the Revo- 
lution. “I hope before I die,” she wrote in 1660, “to see 
all my family, no longer vagabonds, once more together.” 
Her hope was realised, and she knew nothing of the 
vagabondage to come. 





NOVELS. 
THE LADY NOGGS, PEERESS.* 

Ir would be interesting to trace the development of the atti- 
tude of novelists towards children within the last twenty years 
or so. Roughly speaking, the child in modern fiction falls into 
two main classes, the child sentimental and the enfant terrible, 
and the “swing of the pendulum”—it is impossible to get 
away from the terminology or metaphors of politics—has of 
late years been decidedly in the direction of the second type. 
There has, we think, always been a healtby feeling against 
making literary capital out of the sufferings of children, and we 
contemplate with equanimity the disappearance of consumptive 
choristers and other pseudo-pathetic figures. It is not that the 
wholesale elimination of the child sentimental is to be 
advocated, in view of such memorable achievements in child 
portraiture as those, for example, of the late Mrs. Ewing. 
Here, as elsewhere, the choice of theme stands or falls by results. 
In fiction, as in real life, children are a trial, an anxiety, und a 
delight, and for the moment we are only concerned to note the 
emergence of juvenile ,heroes and heroines of a precocious, 
enterprising, and adventurous type, of whom the most 
extreme and outrageous representative is our irrepressible 
and explosive friend “Buster Brown,” while less aggressive 
specimens are to be found in the ingenious chronicles of the 
admirable house of Bastable. We are, in short, witnessing a 
sort of romantic apotheosis of the emancipated juvenile, ranging 
from engaging mischief to sheer domestic anarchy, the latest 
contribution to which, from the pen of Mr. Edgar Jepson, 
forms a sort of counterblast to the feudal sentimentality of 
the Fauntleroyalschool. Books are fortunate and unfortunate 
in their date of appearance, and we are inclined to place The 
Lady Noggs in the former category, for although the scene is 
chiefly laid in the country house of a Prime Minister, the 
general aim of the book is to reduce serious polities, if not to 
an actual absurdity, at least to an entirely negligible plane, 
and that chiefly through the instrumentality of one -mall but 
high-spirited child. It would be difficult, therefore, to imagine 
any form of topical light reading better calculated to afford 
diversion and distraction amid the storm and stress of a 
General Election. 

Lady “ Noggs,” alias Lady Felicia Grandison, is the orphan 
niece and ward of Lord Errington, an eminently orthodox 
Peer, sorely harassed by the cares and responsibilities of 
high office. She is nominally under the charge of Miss Violet 
Caldecott, her governess, an attractive young lady of good 
family, whose real réle is alternately to encourage and rebuif 
the Prime Minister's secretary, Mr. William Borrodaile. 
But though the comedy of this courtship forms an effective 
by-plot, the real interest of the story is concentrated in the 
exploits of the child heroine. “ Noggs” as drawn for us by 
Mr. Jepson recalls with curious vividness that wonderful 
portrait by Mr. Sargent, exhibited a few years ago at the New 
Gallery, of a little Amazon with a hunting-crop, fearlessly 
alert in bearing, yet charming the spectator by the perfect 
candour of her expression. “ Noggs” has excellent instincts, 
an unerring intuition into character, admirable courage, and, 
like a true child, sound logic handicapped by inexperience. 
Hence a series of scrapes and escapades in which she proves 
alternately the torment and the good genius of her friends 
and family. For while her sympathies are always on 
the side of the angels, her methods are unconventional, 
disconcerting, and often highly dangerous. But though 
some of her achievements are wildly improbable, the 
author carries them through witha vivacity which, if it does 
not convince, always diverts and often engrosses the reader. 
The spectacle of the highest officer of State reduced to help- 
Jessness by an imp of twelve years old might seem to be essen- 
tially farcical, but Mr. Jepson contrives to invest it with 
charm as well as humour. It is a pity, however, that he 
should have failed to master the rudiments of aristocratic 
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nomenclature before writing a story the chief personages jn 
which are nearly all of exalted rank. The heroine is indiffer. 
ently called Lady Grandison, Felicia Lady Grandison, and 
Lady Felicia Grandison. Such asolecism may impair confi. 
dence in his technical credentials as an expert delineator of 
high life; but happily it does not affect the genial quality of 
his narrative. 





A Lonely Fight. By Alice M. Diehl. (Hurst and Blackett. 6s.) 
—The long arm of coincidence is very long indeed in this book, 
The author, however, probably intends her readers to understand 
that the astonishing old lady of the story knowingly engages her 
granddaughter as her companion; but if this is so, Miss Diehl 
has not succeeded in making the figure of Lady Mount-Stuart 
convincing. The book, though it is to a certain extent read. 
able, seems to deal in the main with people who live in the world 
usually depicted in the Family Herald, and not on this everyday 
earth. 


His Indolence of Arras. By W. J. Eccott. (W. Blackwood and 
Sons. 6s.)—This novel deals entirely with Court intrigues in the 
days of Louis XIV. ‘The scene moves from the provinces to Paris, 
but the motives which actuate the characters are quite as worldly 
in the country as when they arrive in the actual Court of 
le Roi Soleil. All the familiar figures move across the scene, 
and elopements, duels, and ambushes are the order of the day, 
The main love story, if not very original, is at any rate fairly 
interesting, and the book is by no means badly written. It must 
be confessed that to most people romances of that particular period 
of history have lost their freshness. ‘There are too many of them, 
and they are all too much alike. Readers, however, who are not 
tired of the Court intrigues of that day will find His Indolence of 
Arras a very readable book. 

The Princess and the Kitchen Maid. By Dorothea Deakin, 
(Chatto and Windus. 3s. 6d.)—It may be doubted whether it is 
really possible that any woman should be born with such a genius 
for domesticity as Maud, the heroine of this book. But the story 
of the young lady’s career as a general servant is decidedly enter- 
taining. Things, however, go too well with her, and suggest that 
the situation she takes is in Utopia, not in the suburbs of Man- 
chester. In real life a young lady who embraced the career of a 
“general” would probably have fallen in with a much less agree- 
able mistress than Mrs. Briggs, and would undoubtedly have 
broken down in health under the extraordinary amount of work 
so suddenly undertaken. But the little book is freshly and 
brightly written, and no one ought to expect the accuracy of an 
encyclopaedia in an amusing sketch liké this. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 
——_—_>———_ 
ART-BOOKS. 

The Royal Collection of Paintings. 180 Photogravures, with 
Descriptions by Lionel Cust. (W. Heinemann. 20 guineas.)— 
The first portfolio, dealing with the pictures at Buckingham 
Palace, is now issued, and will be followed by a second in the 
spring, which will represent the Windsor collection, and will 
give us an opportunity to return to this remarkable example of 
enterprise in the publishing world. If we eliminate the chaff in 
the Buckingham Palace collection, of which there is a considerable 
quantity, the residue of grain is undoubtedly of high quality. 
The Rembrandts are typical, and some of them first-rate. The 
collection is rich in Dutch pictures, some of which, like ‘Pieter de 
Hooch’s “ Card-players,” are masterpieces. The English school 
cannot be said to show greatly to advantage, although Gains- 
borough’s “Duchess of Cumberland,” to judge from the 
photogravure, must be a fine work. It is hard to imagine why 
such distressing things as the portraits of Queen Victoria and 
the Prince Consort by a painter called Partridge should be 
dragged from obscurity and published. These works are the 
survival of a bad epoch, and they surely need not have 
been forced into the light of day to encumber this already 
bulky portfolio. All but two of the Italian pictures owe their 
inclusion in the collection to the Prince Consort, and have 
lately been brought to Buckingham Palace from Osborne. One 
of these, an upright panel of two saints by Pesellino, is of 
wonderful beauty. The drawing and modelling of the feet 
and hands are marvellous. “The Lovers,” by ‘Titian, one of 
the fragments of the collection of Charles I., has much. of 
the Giorgionesque passion and life. Mr. Cust has written 
a short account of each picture, giving the known facts 
about the work. Why he should also add a verbal description 
of the painting it is difficult to see. We do not need to be told 
that Lady Holland has flowers in her lap; they are quite obvious 
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in the photogravure to which the description is attached. Perhaps 
these unnecessary words may be described as vestigial remnants 
having their origin in the unillustrated catalogue of bygone days. 
The photogravures appear to be well executed, and our only 
quarrel with the work is the inclusion of rubbish among really 
fine things. Indifferent art often has its place in an historical 
record, but is without excuse in a “ Royal Collection of Paintings.” 
But though the work before us is open to criticism on these 
minor points, we have nothing but praise for the general result 
achieved. The book is one which, in spite of its necessarily high 
price, will be eagerly sought after, not merely here, but wherever 
beautiful books are prized, either in the Old World or the New. 
The greater importance of the Windsor collection should render 
the companion volume, when it appears, of even wider interest. 

The Appreciation of Pictures. By Russell Sturgis. (B. T. 
Batsford. 7s. 6d.)—This is, on the whole, a wise and sensible 
book, full of wide-minded appreciation of art. Considering that 
the author treats of painting from Giotto to Sargent, it is not to 
be wondered at that the narrative is somewhat summary. There 
are excellent passages to be found in which Mr. Sturgis discusses 
such questions as Nature seen through a temperament, which is 
the outcome of a discussion of the merits of Corot. An interest- 
ing part of the book deals with the wall-paintings which have 
been carried out by the author's countrymen in America. Mr. 
Sturgis falls into exaggeration in writing of the reforms of the 
Preraphaelite Brothers when he says that England in 1850 “was 
as remote from any immediate influence of great art as is to-day 
the life of a small New England town.” We may point out that 
in 1850 Turner was still alive, and exhibited four pictures 
at the Academy, and that Constable had been dead only thirteen 
years. Watts was doing splendid things, and Stevens was at 
work. The National Gallery had acquired many of its greatest 
treasures,—the “Bacchus and Ariadne,” for instance, and many 
Rembrandts. We do not profess to be intimately acquainted 
with the artistic conditions of small New England towns. Does 
Mr. Sturgis think that they possess artistic forces comparable to 
those cited above P 

Messrs. Routledge are publishing a series of works, mostly 
poems, illustrated by various artists, at 3s. 6d. each. The work 
of Miss Jessie King seems strangely unadapted to “ Comus,” for in 
it is to be found little more than a dilution of Beardsley : sudden 
blacks, dots, and all the mannerisms. Mr. Gilbert James’s “ Cupid 
and Psyche” is not much more attractive with its hybrid com- 
bination of Japanese and Greek methods of looking at things. In 
his drawings for the books of Ruth and Esther there is an 
Assyrian flavour added to the other influences. “Blair’s Grave ” 
retains Blake’s illustrations, and there is a volume containing a 
good collection of Christmas “ Carols and Songs.” 

The One-Hoss Shay, and its Companion Poems. By Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. With Illustrations by Howard Pyle. (Gay 
and Bird. 6s.)—The illustrations are quite in character with the 
text, and reflect the quaint humour and the atmosphere of 
Holmes’s work. Mr. Pyle’s drawings are good, and are not 
merely dependent on the poems for their humorous qualities. 
They would be still better if the different colour-blocks had more 
often registered correctly. 








THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


The main interest of the new Quarterly lies in its economic and 
financial articles. The writer of the able paper on the “Cost of 
Government,” noticed by us elsewhere, takes a gloomy view 
of our national finance.—— Another excellent paper is that by 
Mr. Inglis Palgrave on “Gold and the Banks.” He shows that 
in recent years the supply of gold has enormously increased, and 
yet, contrary to all expectations, prices, instead of going up, have 
gone down. He explains the paradox on several grounds. In the 
first place, the increase has been so vast that its influence has 
been slower in coming into action. Again, the increased in- 
dustrial activity which followed the gold discoveries caused a 
great demand for money, and the increased supply of gold induced 
many countries which had previously no gold standard to 
establish one. Lastly, there was the demonetisation of silver, 
which made gold the main standard of value throughout most of the 
world. These influences, of course, are terminable, and in time the 
increase of gold will produce its normal effect on prices.——The 
paper on “The Congo Question” traces the history of the rise of 
that State, and deals with the Report recently presented on the 
subject to the King of the Belgians. The writer admits the 
scandals of the administration, and does justice to the public- 
spirited work of Mr. E. D. Morel; but he is inclined to acquit the 
King of any real complicity in the atrocities. He points out that 
all the early enterprises which led to the founding of the State 
Were paid for out of King Leopold’s private fortune, and it is 








doubtful whether, with all the recent profits, his Majesty is not; 
still out of pocket. He also argues that the surest guarantee for 
the future of the country is to make it less international and more 
Belgian, thereby centring the responsibility on one Government,— 
a suggestion we should have thought scarcely acceptable to most 
students of the question.——Of the other papers, we may mention 
a pleasant study of Hazlitt and Lamb, full of illuminating 
criticism, and an article on “The Unemployed and the Poor Law,” 
which states very fairly the different solutions proposed and 
the special difficulties of each. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.) 








Napoléon, Roi deVIle d@’Elbe. Par Paul Gruyer. (Hachette et 
Cie. 20 fr.)\—M. Gruyer is manifestly not dominated by the 
Napoleonic legend. Had he been so, he would hardly have taken 
for his subject the Elba story, for indeed this is something like a 
farce. The exile of St. Helena is a tragical figure, though it is as 
well not to look at it too closely; but the stage-king of Elba is 
ridiculous, And so, doubtless, the contrivers of the scheme 
wished him to be. It was an expensive jest, for it cost the blood- 
shed at Ligny, Quatre Bras, and Waterloo, but not ill-designed. 
This is M. Gruyer’s cue. He contrasts what the sightseers at 
Elba expected with what they actually beheld. “Ce demi-dieu 
tombé, en un auréole éblouissante, le poing sous le menton, les 
yeux dardant des éclairs, et pronongant de temps A autre quelque 
fatidique parole.” “Un petit homme courtaud et ventru, 
& profil de polichinelle italien, le nez barbouillé de tabac, 
en train de manger sur la gréve, avec des pécheurs de 
thon, une bouillabaisse cuite dans leur marmite.” This 
is a little caricatured, and certainly does not suit our 
author's own illustration, Paul Delaroche’s picture of Napoleon 
at Fontainebleau. But undoubtedly the whole story lends itself 
to ridicule, and M. Gruyer is never at a loss. The fallen 
Emperor’s disgust at the frankness with which he was now 
addressed, his compulsory economies, his farcical army, where 
“chacun voulait commander & son voisin, n’obéir & personne "— 
the four hundred men had forty sergeants, twenty sub- 
Lieutenants, thirteen Lieutenants, ten Captains, and a 
Colonel—such were some of the ludicrous circumstances 
of the situation. Then there were the serio-comic dangers 
of the situation, the Algerine corsairs whom the Allied 
Powers had bribed, it was said, to carry off the enemy, and the 
assassins bent on private vengeance, a more genuine peril, since 
the man who had deluged Europe with blood for fourteen years 
or so must have left many scores to settle. The volume is amply 
illustrated. We cannot say that it is wholly to our taste, but it 
is certainly worth reading. 


To Modern Maidens. By a Modern Matron. (Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—There is abundance of sound sense in this 
volume, expressed with no little eloquence, though a little strained 
in tone now and then. The “ Modern Matron” discourses on life, 
spiritual and physical, on love, on the employments of women, and 
on the verities of religion. She recognises the facts of modern 
existence, not perhaps without some regret, but frankly and 
courageously. We cannot accept all her conclusions, but we can 
seo that she is on the “ right side.” One utterance we venture to 
criticise. “The conflict between love and duty is a favourite 
theme for novels and the drama, but in reality no such conflict is 
possible.” We are not concerned to defend novels, still less the 
drama, but surely there are some obvious cases of such conflict. 
A betrothed woman, to give one of not uncommon occurrence, 
may find herself confronted by an unexpected duty to father or 
mother. 


We have received a very handsome volume, the first of two in 
which the work is to be included, History of the Company of 
Cutlers in Hallamshire, by Robert Eadon Leader (The Com- 
pany of Cutlers, Sheffield). The first chapter deals with the 
period before incorporation, a time of which there are some 
scattered notices. Incorporation took place in 1624. It was not 
long before differences arose. Various conflicts happened, and 
not a few changes of fortune, during the hundred and ninety 
years that followed. The first revolt occurred in 1627, when 
an ordinance of the Company, intended, it would appear, to 
protect buyers from bogus articles, proposed that no knives of 
less value than 5d. each should be gilded. Various restrictions on 
labour and trade, which it would be impossible to follow here, 
became the causes of strife. In 1814an Act was passed which 
deprived the Company of its old powers; in 1860 a new career 
was opened before it by the Act for the Registry of Marks. 
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Another portion of Mr. Leader’s book is concerned with the 
“external activities” of the Company. It has played an 
important part in various local affairs, and even in politics. We 
hope to be able to return to the subject when the second 
volume appears. 


The Church Pulpit Year-Book (J. Nisbet and Co., 2s. net) may 
be best described by quoting from its title-page: “Containing a 
complete series of sermons for the liturgical year.” The sermons, 
more or less in outline, are provided for each Sunday, and one 
for each festival in the year. We do not desire to see critical 
results in such a volume; still, it would have been as well to avoid 
the statement that Job was written fifteen hundred years before 
the Apocalypse, and that Daniel was written in “Chaldean.” 
From the same publishers we have received Nisbet’s Church 
Directory and Almanack (2s. net). It is the cheapest and most 
compendious list of the clergy and of ecclesiastical benefices 
that is published. 





Two pretty little volumes in the “ Broadway Booklets” series 
(G. Routledge and Sons, 6d. each) are Old Christmas, 
by Washington Irving, and Songs from Shakespeare, Ilus- 
trated with Reproductions of Etchings of the Etching Club 
by T. Creswick, J. C. Horsley, and others. These are twenty- 
six in all, and they are not a little commended by the drawings 
which accompany them.——Another anthology is The Footpath 
Way, Compiled by Alfred H. Hyatt (T. N. Foulis, 3s. 6d. net), a 
selection of prose and verse, “ intended for those who, in search of 
quiet, desire to refresh the mind while resting beside ‘ the foot- 
path way.’” 


We have received Willing’s Press Guide (J. Willing, jun., 13.) 
The alphabetical list of newspapers, &c., occupies about half of 
the volume (two hundred and four pages). Following this comes 
a classification,—a list, for instance, of the journals dealing with 
finance and investment (nearly a hundred in number). There is 
a special list of Metropolitan newspapers, and another of pro- 
vincial, and a list of changes in title. 





The pamphlets published by the Emigrants’ Information Office 
(31 Broadway, Westminster) are collected in a volume edited by 
W. Paton, M.A. (2s.) Any one of them—there are fourteen in 
all—may be obtained separately. There are also obtainable 
pamphlets with maps. Many of our readers are, doubtless, asked 
for information in these matters; they should note the address 
given above. 





Pannell’s Reference Book (The Granville Press) is a com- 
pendium of universal knowledge, which it compresses within the 
quite moderate compass of something less than a thousand pages. 
First we have an “ English Dictionary,” not of words in general, 
but of such as, while in current use, may present some difficulty 
as to meaning or spelling. Then we have “Common Errors of 
Speech,” “Derivation of English Words,” “A List of English 
[British and American] Authors”—reaching the quite modest 
total of seventeen hundred (about)—“Names in _ Fiction,” 
“ Phrases,” “ General Education,” and various special guides. 


Elson’s Music Dictionary. By Louis C. Elson. (Oliver Ditson 
Company, Boston, U.S.A.)—The “ Dictionary of Musical Terms” 
covers two hundred and eighty-nine pages,—it will be understood 
that these terms are explained as well as enumerated, and that it 
contains the words current in French, German, and Italian, as 
well as in English. (We do not see “pianola,” a term which 
apparently has come to stay.) 


Flame Bearers of Welsh History. By Owen Rhoscomyl. (Welsh 
Educational Publishing Company. 1s. 6d. net.)—Here we have 
notices of a number of British heroes, among them Caradoc 
(Caractacus), Arthur, St. David, Cadwallon, Griffith, Llewellyn, 
and Glendower. (We must be excused for giving the names in 
the commonly known form.) The writer is an enthusiastic patriot, 
and does his countrymen justice. We may remark that in the 
illustration representing Caradoc before Claudius, it would have 
been more correct to represent Agrippina as sitting on another 
throne. Tacitus expressly says that this was done, and that it 
excited much comment. 


Inderneath the Bough. A Posie of other Men’s Flowers. 
Gathered by Theodora Thompson. (John Lane. 5s, net.)— 
This book—the title is an allusion to a famous quatrain of 
Omar Khéyy4m—contains a number of well-chosen apophthegms, 
sentiments, &c., from authors of repute, some of them not often 








seen in selections of this kind, but well deserving the honour. | 


Miss Thompson’s reading has, it is clear, been wide. 


\ 








We have received Parts III.-IX. of Old Houses in Edinburgh, 
Drawn by Bruce J. Home (S. Bagster and Sons, 1s. net the 
number). We noticed the first two numbers of this series some 
months ago, and are glad to see the first volume completed 
(another is to follow), We may mention, among many 
good things—there are three drawings in each number— 
“ Brodie’s Yard” (Brodie was the Deacon who took to “ burgling” 
by way of restoring his shattered fortunes); “ Doorway of the 
Gordon House, Castlehill”; “ Baird’s Close,” a particularly 
characteristic Old Town scene. Artist and publisher are doing 
a truly civic service to Edinburgh by this series. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—_@—— 


Anderton (I. W.), Tuscan Folk Lore and Sketches, er 8vo (Dennis) net 
Angus (A, H.), Preliminary Course in Differential Caleulus .. (Longmans) 
Arden (A, H.), Progressive Grammar of the Telugu Language ‘Simpkin net 
Ardill (J, R.), Forgotten Facts of Irish History, 8vo ............ Simpkin} net 
Barnell (H. J.), Practical re Lessons from the Plant World (I. Pitman) 
Begbie (A. H.), The Rosebud Wall, and other Poems, cr 8vo...(Bagster) net 
Bennett (A.), Hugo: a Fantasia on ene Themes (Chatto & Windus) 
Berry (RB. J. A.), Surface Anatomy, 8vo . — ++eeeee(Churchill) net 
Brent (C. H.), Adventure for G cr 8vo aaa ..(Longmans) net 
Brown (W. G.), Life of Oliver Ellsworth, 8vo0 (Macmillan) net 
Campbell (D. “eg _ Structure and Development. of Mosses and Ferns 
(Archeoniatae), Sv ..(Macmillan) net 19/6 
Carl (K. A.), With the Empress Dowager of China, er 8vo0......... (Nash) net 106 
Carmichael (F, F.), Sermons on Different Subjects, cr 8vo ...(Simpkin) net 2/6 
Chambers (R. W.), A Young Man in a Hurry, and other Stories (Constable) 6/0 
Cobb (T.), Mrs. Ericker’s Reputation, cr 8vo Alston Rivers) 60 
Dalby (W. E. Me Valves and Valve Gear Mechanisms, 8vo...... (E. Arnold) net 210 
— (J. L. E.), History of the Planetary Systems from Thales to Kepler, 
beccecocsee Camb. Univ. Press) net 10/6 
Edmonds (C.), Early Scottish Church: its Doctrine and Discipline, er 5vo 


(Sands) net 60 
Ellis (A.), The Door on the Latch, Cr 8V0 .......sssce00 seseseeseseeeeseneces (Drane) 36 
Farmer (J. E.), Versailles and the Court of Louis XIV. vo.. -.-(Nash) net 150 
Fish (D. S.), Book of the Winter Garden, Cr 8VO_ .........ce000 00000! (Lane) net 26 
Fleming (W. L.), Civil War & Reconstruction in Alabama ‘iiiae wiles} net 21) 0 
Forestier (A.) and Omond (G, W. T.), Bruges and the West Indies, 8vo 


(Black) net 100 
Fox (A. W.), The Rating of Land Values, 8vo..........+ (P. S. King) net 3/¢ 














Fraser (D.), The Passing of the Precentor, cr 8V0 ...............+ (Bagster) net 26 
Gentsch (W.), Steam Turbines, roy 8V0..,.......+++ .(Longmans) net 21/0 
George er, The Menace of Privilege, cr 8V0...,....000++ ++-+e(Macmillan) net 6/6 
Gunter (A. C.), A Prince in the Garrett, cr 8V0 ............000++ Ward & Lock) 6/0 


Guyot (Y.), The Comedy of Protection, cr 8vo 
Haeckel (E.), Last Words on Evolution, 8vo 
Haw (G.), C iristianity and the Working Classes, cr 8vo . 
Hopkins (N. M.), Experimental Electrochemistry, roy 8v0 (Constable) net 126 


(Hodder & Stoughton) 60 
coccees covcces coecece - Owen) net 6/0 
.(Macmillan) net 3/6 


eeeeeee 








ater (F. C.), The City the Hope of Democracy, 8vo 7 net 7/6 
= hy a8 s. re The Work of Preaching, cr 8v0............... Macmillan) net 6/6 

e ( hool Magnetism and Electricity, cr 8V0 4... (Clive) 36 
Kalles (F.), Nowe Ethical Gains through Legis ation, 8v0 (Macmillan) net 50 
Laut (A. C.), one of the Pacific, cr 8vo... .(Macmillan) net 8/6 
Lightwood (J. z. rs mn Tunes and their Story, cr Svo.. wi . H, Kelly) net 50 
Lowden (A. E. wd Drawing Scheme for Country Schools .. (I. Pitman) 2/6 
Memories: a roe by K. E. 8., cr 8vo... (Mowbra y)net 26 
Moore (J. H.), The Universal Kinship, cr 80... onsell it) net 46 
Morse (N, C.), Postoperative Treatment, 8vo.. Bebman) net 17/6 


Reeks (H. C.), Diseases of the Horse's Foot, 8v0 .. ..(Baillidre) net 10/6 
Ries (H.), Economic Geology of the United "States, cr 8vo ‘(Macmillan net ll 0 
St, Maur (K. V.), A Self-Supporting Home, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 7/6 
Smythe (W. E.), Conquest of Arid America, cr 8vo........... meme net 6/6 








Snell . J.), The Blackmore Country, cr 8vo .. on seeeees (Black) 6 
Tarr (RB. S.), New Physical br ay hy, cr 8vo ...... ‘iiiinn) net 4/6 
Text- ook of the Diseases of the Ear, Nose, and Pharynx (Macmillan) net 12/6 


Thomas (J. W.), Ventilation, Heating, and Lighting of Dwellings, cr 8vo 
(Longmans) 6/0 
Titchener (E. B.}, Experimental Psychology, Vol. = Part I., 6s. net; 








ee > > Se ee (Macmillan) net 10/6 
Waltz (E. C.), The Ancient Landmark, cr 8vo ... .. (Methuen) 60 
Workman (W. P.), Geometry, Theoretical » and i Practical, “Part L (Clive) 36 
Young (F.), Mastersingers, cr 8vo.. ...(Bichards) net 5/0 
LIBERTY'S SALE 
LIBERTY'S SALE 
LIBERTY’S LAST FEW DAYS SALE 
LISERTY’S LAST FEW DAYS SALE 
LIBERTY’S LAST FEW DAYS SALE 
LIBERTY’S SALE 
LIBERTY’S SALE 

INVENTORS & MA Regent 8t. 
LIBERTY & CO. [ WARES Docume LON ¥ DON 





OSLER. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 





SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 


AGAINST BY THE 


ASSURANCE CO., 


Claims paid, £5,000,000, 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


INSUBED 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE GO., Lrto. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 
LIFE—FIRE—MARINE. 


Chairman; The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 





Invested Funds exceed £11,500,000. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


miums.—The rates of premium charged will be found below the average 
— of British offices, both for with-profit and without-profit business, 
Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums 
received, While the average rate of expenditure of British Life Offices is 
13°7 per cent, of the premiums. 





Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These protits 
are large. and at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. The next 
valuation will be made atter December Sist, 1903, 


FIRE, MARINE, and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL 
REDEMPTION POLICIES are granted on favourable 
terms. 

For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF 
ASSURANCE. 





Intending Assurers are invited to apply for 


Prospectus. 





SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


LONDON: 17 Kine Wit11am Street, E.C. WEST END: 17 Patt Matt, 8.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDrew Square, EDINBURGH, 





FIRE. LIFE, SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 
ANNUITIES. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
A.D. 1720. ASSURANCE. 
The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 





Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch; 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


EPPS’S COCOA 
EPPS’S COCOA 
EPPS’S COCOA 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 





Everybody knows 
that it 


is an admirable food, 
the nicest and most nutritious 
beverage for the breakfast table. 
It is made in a moment with 
boiling water or milk, and its 

sustaining qualities are 

Invaluable 
to all, 





LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


To the many people who have occasion to smarten up their Honses, 
in consequence of the results of the General Election, 


nothing could be more opportune than 


HAMPTONS’ 
GREAT JANUARY SALE DAILY UNTIL 27th inst. 
Of Tasteful, Well-made 


FURNITURE, 


CARPETS, BEDROOM SUITES, LINENS, FABRICS, CHINA 
and GLASS, and every other description of high class 
House Furnishings at 


CLEARANCE REDUCTIONS, 


See Clearance Catalogue G.A. 210, sent free. 
HAMPTON & SONS, Ltd., Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Sq., S8.W. 


ACCUMULATED FUND Over £6,000,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS... More than £12,500,000 





PROVIDENT The Profits are divided every five years solely 
amougst the Assured, Already divided, £6,160,000. 
INSTITUTION Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
pee et mp pene p at minimum cost, with pro- 
vision for old age, and are singularly advanta, us, 
FOR MUTUAL oe —s sid 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 








No. 48 Gracecuvurce Street, Loypor, E.C. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
For Members of the Universities, SOCIETY. 


Public Schools, aud other approved 
Educational Institutions. ESTABLISHED 1825 
Over £2 2s. per 


cent, per annum. 








Assurances at very low premiums Average Bonus 
for the first Five Years under the for 0 years 
Society's advantageous convertible 
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ED MAIDS’ SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—APPLICATIONS 
are INVITED for the position of HEAD-MISTRESS of this School. 
Duties to commence after the Summer Holidays. 

Applicants must not be over 40 years of age. Salary £200, with Board and 
Rosllense in the School, in which the Girls are Boarders, Arrangements 
may be made for a retiring Pension Fund to which the Governors will 
contribute, 

Applicants’ names must be on Column “ B” of the Register of Teachers. 

Applications, with copy of not exceeding three Testimonials, to be forwarded 
to the Clerk on or before Tuesday, February the 20th, 1906. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned. 

FREDERICK W. NEWTON, 

Office of the Governors, Saint Stephen's Street, Cler 

Bristol, 5th January, 1906, 


ANTED, GENUINE OLD ENGLISH ARM- 
CHAIR with cane seat, sides, and back; known as “ BERGERE.” 

Send photo or sketch with price.—Box 95, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


ORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 
KENDAL, ENGLAND, 
Supplies Editors with all kinds of Literary Matter, and is open to hear 
from Authors concerning Manuscripte—which should be submitted by 
arrangement. 


CHOOL of SOCIOLOGY and SOCIAL ECONOMICS, 
63, 64, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, 8S.W.—Prof. C. 8. LOCH, 
D.C.L., LL.D., will Lecture on “ Statistical Methods in Relation to Social 
Observation” on Eight Wednesdays at 4.30, beginning January 24th; fee, 
6s, 64,—For all particulars of these and other Lectures to be given in Lent 
Term apply to the Hon, Secretary, Mrs. G. F, HILL, at 10 Kensington 
Mansions, Earl's Court, 8. W. 

















A= AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION 
(WALTER CRANE, President.) 


EIGHTH EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, 


SOCIETY. 





THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE 


GRAFTON GALLERY, BOND STREET, Ten to Six. 
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py Ae Ca esses EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
PUPIL TEACHERS’ COLLEGE. 
APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL. 


In consequence of the appointment of Mr. W. E. Urwick, M.A. Oxon., on the 
Inspectorate of the Secondary Branch of the Board of Education, the Educa- 
tion Committee of the City of Manchester invite applications for the Prin- 
cipalship of the Pupil Teachers’ College from persous of academic standing 
and of sound experience in the principles and methods of teaching. 

The salary offered is £650 per annum. 

The person appointed should be prepared to assume the duties of the office 
not later than April 23rd, 1906. 

Particulars of tve duties and conditions of appointment may be obtained 
from the undersigned, to whom Applications, on the Special Forms provided 
for the purpose. must be returned not later than Weduesday, January 31st. 
Canvassing will disqualify candidates. 

J. H, REYNOLDS, 
Director of Higher Education, 

Municipal School of Technology, 

Sackville Street, Manchester, 
16th January, 1906. 


RESTON GIRLS HIGH SCHOOL. 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS of the 
above School. Applicants must be Members of the Church of England, and 
be prepared to take up their duties at the beginning of the Summer Term, 
and have bad experience ina School of a similar character. Salary, £250 a 
year, with a Capitation Fee of £1 per head on all Pupils over 50.—Applica- 
tions, stating age. experience, qualifications, and references , with copies of at 
least 3 recent Testimonials, must be sent in not later than February 5th, 1906, 
to Mr. WALTER DAVIES, 5 Winckley Street, Preston. 

) : Radical die GRAMMAR SCHOOL 

By the Resignation of Mr. Robert L. Leighton, M.A., the office of HEAD- 
MASTER will become VACANT at the end of the next Summer Term, and 
the Governing Body will shortly paves toelect a Head-Master. 

Candidates are requested to forward their Applications, accompanied by 
Testimonials, to the undersigned, from whom particulars of the Tenure, 
Duties, and Emoluments of the Head -Mastership may be procured on 
written application. FREDERICK W. NEWTON, Clerk, 

Office of the Governors, St. Stephen's Street, Bristol. 


CHOOL TRANSFER.—West of Scotland.—High-class 

and successful Day School for Girls, Fifty to Sixty Pupils. Principal 
retiring, and prepared to transfer connection on very moderate terms, 
Occupancy in September, i1906.—Box 106, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. . 


AXONHOLME, 8. PROMENADE, ST. ANNE’S-ON- 
SEA, LANCS. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Principals: The Misses ASHBURNER 

Pupils prepared for all Examinations. Particular attention given to delicate 

or backward Pupils. Fees Moderate. Capital Situation. Splendid Sea View. 


ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thorough] 
good education. Special attention to development of character. —Principal 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certificate (Registered). 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 

BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, 


UNORLAN, HARROGATE —HIGH-CLASS 
SCHOOL for GIRLS. Principals—Miss STOCKER and Miss SHARPE, 
Newnham College, Cambridge, M.A. of Dublin University. Excellent premises ; 
playing field. Resident Health and Foreign Mistresses. Careful training in 
character and manners. Special attention paid to health. 


ANCELYN HOUSE SCHOOL.—Day School for the 

Daughters of Gentlemen, and KINDERGARTEN, Ennerdale Road, 

ew Gardens. Principals: Miss C. B. RANKINE, Miss E. B. DICKENS, 

EASTER TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, January 23rd. — Prospectus on 
application to the PRINCIPALS. 


ARPLE HIGH SCHOOL, CHESHIRE HIGHLANDS. 

Girls’ High-class Boarding School (recognised by Board of Educa- 

tion), situated in one of the healthiest ts of Great Britain. Traived 

English and Foreign Teachers. Thorough modern education, Individual 
care.—Prospectus on application. 


ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful grounds. Excellent 
‘Teachers for all subjects. References kindly permitted to the Countess of 
Pembroke, the Lady Robert Cecil, the Kev, F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, 
and others. 
T. RONANS SCHOOL for GIRLS, HADLEY WOOD, 
MIDDLESEX (103 miles from London).—Three acres of ground. 
Country. Bracing Air. nncipals—Miss LEDWARD, M.A., Miss SHORE, 
liistorical Tripos, Newnham College. 


JPOLKESTONE.—M iss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 












































Home School for Young Gentlewomen, Detached house near sea; hockey- 
field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English aud 
foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens, 


VOLKESTONE.—YORK HOUSE SCHOOL. 


TWO VACANCIES. Over 40 Public Successes. Delicate and Backward 
Boys specially cared for. 
Principal—Miss BAKER. 


NUNNYBRAE, GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCASHIRE. 
School for Daughters of Gentlemen. ‘Thorough Education: beautifu 
scenery; summer and winter health resort. Head-Mistress, Miss M. E. 
BROTHERS. Registered by Board of Education, Column B, 


he DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (Late Second Mistress, 
8t. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house. Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others, 
VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principuis: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., aud Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references, 


ASTBOURNE—ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS. High- 

















S MONIC A’S, 
* TADWORTH, SURREY. 
HOME FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS, 
Excellent Education on Modern Lines. 
Apply, Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Tripos. 
TERM BEGAN JANUARY 10th, 1906. 
ow OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL For 


GIRLS, Ltd. 

Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD LISHOP OF LONDON, 
Chairman of Council—‘The Rev, CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, Ma, 

1. 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER. 
Music School under the direction of Mr, Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 

Mrs. Hutchinson, and others. 

2 39 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A, 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 


Loarding House, 99 St. George’s Square, S.W. 





For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 
S*: ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 

Committee of Management—'The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
otlicial and elected, of the Dioceses of CHESTER, MANCUFSTER, aud 
LIVERPOOL. 

Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 
Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Daucing are the only extras, 
Bursaries of the value of £16 and £10 per termfor the Daughters of Clergy 
only. 
Training Department for Student Teachers, Fee, £15 per term. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, near 
Matlock; or to Rev, Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The Rectory, Warrington, 


~- = 
)\DGBASTON HIGH SCHUVOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
a HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medieval aud Modern Languages Tripos), 
PRIVATE OMNIBUS daily from Meseley. 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Koad (next door to the School), 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
TERM COMMENCED JANUARY 18th. 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 
ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen, 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
frem India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
eare of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boardiug- 
houses in connection with it are situa near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is takeu to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List on applicawon to the HEAD-MISIREssS, 
St. Katharines Lodge, St. Andrews, 


}_AMEMERE, SURREY —ST. GEORGE’S WOOD 
SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 














Sandy soil; nine acres of ground; nearly 600 ft. abore sea level. 
Principals: Miss AMY KEMP, Camb. Certif. for Theory and Practice of 
Teaching (St. George’s College, Edinburgh), Diploma for Teaching of German 
(Berlin); and Miss HELEN T. NELLD, M.A. (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.), 
nes Student of Girton College; eleven years at the Mount School, 

ork. 


Sg mage (GIRLS’) SCHOOL (Fee, for Board and 
Tuition, £100), PARKSTONE, DORSET.—A high-class Laslies’ School. 
Management Church Education Corporation. Also UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. 
LEONARDS (Fee, £45), and CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD,—a residential 
Training College for Teachers in Colleges for Women, and in Secondary 
Schools for Girls (Fees, £65 a year inclusive). Prospectus on application. 


TNHE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and 
for the higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16, 
Bracing situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville Col- 
lege, the Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Words- 
worth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Principal of 
Home Students, Oxford, Mrs. 'T. H. Green, of Oxford ; the Bishop of 8. David's; 
the Bishop of Islington ; the Lady Laura Ridding ; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.K.S. ; 
Mr. Arthur Milman, 


| EDLAND HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—A Public 

Boarding and Day School of the highest grade for Girls, beautifully 
situated close to the Chfton and Durdham Downs. President of the Council: 
The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD, Pupils are prepared for the Univer- 
sities. There are several Scholarships attached to the School, which will be 
competed forin July. —Prospectus from the Secretary. A. G. N. TRIBE, Esq., 
Albion Chambers, Bristol. The SCHOOL REOPENED on JANUARY 19th. 


FL XDBEBAD —LINGHOLT SCHOOL for GIRLS will 
J be REMOVED to HIGH PITFOLD, HINDHEAD, during the Christ- 


mas Holidays, and Ke-open for the Easter Term, 1906, on January 20th.— 
Principal: Miss MACRAE MOIR. 

















HATSWORTH HOUSE, SPENCER PLACE, LEEDS. 

--High Class School for Girls. Qualified Resident Staff and Visiting 
Professors, including Johann Rasch (Violin). Very healthy situation. Pupils 
from India and the Colonies received. Prospectus, Ref erences, apyéy Principal. 


Ss ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 





With Title of L.L.A, 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 

St. Audrews, N.B. 

lye KENSINGTON. 69 EARL’S COURT SQUARE. 
High-class BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. Speciality Music, Art, 

Home life. London's educational facili- 

Vacancy Governess Student; pre- 





Languages, Culture, Deportment. 
ties utilised. Examinations as desifed. 
mium,.—Principal Miss HUNT. 


] ANK HOUSE, BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE (near 
Haddon Hall and Chatsworth).—High-class School for Girls (recog- 
Resident French 


nised). Four registered Mistresses, including B.A. London. 
Riding, Golf.— 


Mistress. Visiting Professors. Gymuastics, Swimming, 
Principals, the Misses KNIGHT. 


gf ARLBOROUGE COLLEGE for Girls (Boarders only). 
BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 
Full staff of Resident Teachers holding University Degrees. Tennis, 








Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 
tue Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College), Highest references. Tennis, Hockey, &c, 





Hockey, Swimming, Riding, &c. Moderate fees, 
Illustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL, 
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UDOR HAL L SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, 5.E. 
(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS. | ’ 
First-rate Modern Education. London Masters attend daily. Exceptional 
tages Music and Languages. 
edvantagee ERS Profs. H, G. SEELEY, F.B.S. (Science) ; H. E. Mavpex, M.A., 
F.R.Hist.S. (History); M. Hvevenet (French Literature) ; Dr. Sreprat 
(German Literature); C. Jennam, M.A. (“Current Events”), &e, 
MuUSIC—Gustave Garcia. R.C.M,; Gustave PRADFAU (Paris Conserva- 
toire); Grorce MaGratu, Pupil of Leschetizky ; Pavt Srorvine (Violin), &. 
PAINTING AND DEAWING—F. J. Kerr. Also large Resident Staff of 
highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses, including fully certificated 
nastic mistress (Swedish, Danish, and remedial exercises), and trained 
} omar Matron. Special attention to health. Grounds over acres, Large 
gymnasium. Cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liver ool Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. | Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientafic Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games. Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Bilver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarued - successful students, Schools and Colleges 
ied with qualified teachers. ’ 
"lh ALTH STUDENTS. —-Ladies whe do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
jnstruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J, Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Rev. 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 

Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 

and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, ‘Tennis, &. 


"NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 


HALESOWEN (Residential), offers attractive vocation for women of 
good education as Teachers of Physical Culture. Also care of those requiring 
physical training, remedial movements, out-door games, country life, Send 
for Prospectus, 


IVERPOOL GYMNASIUM TRAINING COLLEGE 

for Ladies as Gymnastic, Sports, and Games Teachers. The best 

and most thorough Training, including Massage and remedial exercises on 

the Swedish system. 
Write to SECRETARY for Illustrated Prospectus. 
HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 

Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 

Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 

teachers. Tne course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 

tificate (Theory and Practice), aud for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 

University. The students attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teach- 

ing, in addition to those of the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample oppor- 

tunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and 

other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in 

January and in September.—Full particulars as to qualifications for admission, 

Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on application to Miss H. L. 
POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 


MHE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER, Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE, M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A, 
Principal: Miss E,. LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and two of £15 
each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered annually to Students. 
—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 
N ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Students are Prepared for the London and Cambridge 
Teachers’ Diplomas and the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. 
—For particulars as to Scholarships, Hall of Residence, &c., apply to the 
Principal, Miss ALICE WOODS, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 


ONWAY HIGH SCHOOL, BOSTON, LINCOLN- 
SHIRE.—Recognised. Girls thoroughly trained in English, Languages, 
Arts, Sciences, Music and Physieal Culture (Gymnastics, Army Drill, Swedish 
Drill, Games) Specialities. Pupils prepared for Matriculation, Oxford and 
Cambridge Exams., and all the Music Exams., &c. This School is specially 
adapted for Gentlewomen who must make their own way. Large House 
and Grounds, Excellent Staff. Principal—Miss STOTHERT, Registered 
Column B, First Class Trained and Certificated Teacher. 


\ EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 

Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (Lond.), late Classical 
Scholar, Girton, with competent staff. Thorough education, on the principle 
of a sound mind in asound body. French and German a speciality. Prepara- 
tion for Examinations if required. Large grounds. Pine district. High, most 
healthy position. 



































{\DUCATION.—Exceptional - Advantages, especially for 

4 English, Modern Languages, and Music, are offered at a High-Class 
Ladies’ Schocl near Kensington Gardens. Riding, Tennis, Swimming, &c.— 
For Prospectus and details apply to ‘“‘C. H. G.,” care of Gabbitas, Thring, and 
Co,, 36 Sackville Street, London, V’. 


HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
Preliminary enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR; those con- 


cerning Scholarship Examination (Dec. 5th and 6th) to the HEAD-MASTER. 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 


| EV. E. L. CHILDE-FREEMAN (late Exhibitioner of 
‘ Brasenose College, Oxford) RECEIVES PRIVATE PUPILS for 
Oxford Examinations, Cambridge Previous, Law Prelim., &c. 
during past year. 600ft. above sea. Country sports. 
Edwyn Ralph Rectory, Bromyard, Worcester. 








No failures 
Highest references.— 


Rorat AGRICULTURAL 
\ CIRENCESTER. 
Patrox—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
For Land-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonista,&a, 
Farming and Colonial Branch. Estate Seaman and Forestry Branch, 
Presipent—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
’ The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman), 

Col. Sir R. NIGEL F. KINGSCOTE. G.C.V.O., K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman). 
Principat—The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., Hon, Member of Surveyors’ 
Tustitution, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 

‘ Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 30th, 1906, 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 


J Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Prospectus. 


7 LTH AM £ KENT. 


COLLEGE, 








COLLEGE, 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 

President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Naval and 
Military Examinations. Recent honours include Scholarships at the Univer- 
sities, Passes into the Navy and Army, &c. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 17th. Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. 
A. E. RUBIE, D.D.; or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, London, W. 


OYAL NAVAL ACADEMY, BOGNOR— 
A Preparatory School for R.N.C. Osberne and the Public Schools. 
1903-04: Nine Pupils obtained Cadetships for the ‘Britannia’ and R.N.C, 


Osborne. FOUR Scholarships and TWELVE high places at the Public 
Schools. School-house stands in its own grounds of 12 acres close to sea.— 


Address Head-Master, H. W. WHITE, B.A. Lond. 

















PPINGHAM SCHOOL —Ah EXAMINATION will 
take place at Uppingham on the 4th, 5th, and 6th April, 1906, for Six 
or more Open SCHOLARSHIPS, Four of £70 per annum, Two of £50 per 
annum, Two of £30 per annum, each tenable at the School. Candidates 
entertained free of charge if application be made by 15th March, 1906, 
YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, MLA. 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School for the Term commencing January 23rd next. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER, 
Bee ee 4aetee SCHOOL. 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life ; successful prep. for 
Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


ISPHAM LODGE, vii PRESTON, LANCS.— 
Boarding School for Boys, Principal, J. E. LUCAS, B.A.Lond, Pupils 
prepared for all Exams, High situation, facing sea. Gymnasium, playing- 
field, swimming-bath, &. Backward boys successfully taught. A Junior 
department. 


ALMOUTH.—HEALTH and EDUCATION at the 
Cornish Riviera. Highly recommended by medical men. Endowed 
Recognised School. New and commodious premises overlooking the open 
sea. Individual attention. Excellent Science Lab. Terms 40 and 50 guineas, 
—All particulars from A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. 
VF ASTBOURNE COLLEG E. 
President—His Grace the DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G., P.C. 
Head-Master—Rev. F. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at 
Rugby School, NEXT TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 19rg. Scholarships 
Examination March Ist, 2nd, and 3rd. 





ARWICK SCHOOL.—First-Grade Public School. 

Fine buildings. Moderate Fees. Separate Junior House. New 

Science Buildings (19%). Large playing fields. Army and Navy Classes, 

Home Farm.—For Illustrated Prospectus apply, Rev. W. T. KEELING, 
Head- Master. 


Ont COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, 
MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 1906. Twelve or more, besides House Exhibi- 
tions, open to competition, value from £25 to £100a year. Also Scholarships 
for Boys intended for the Army.—Particulars and Conditions from HEAD- 

MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol. 
SOMERSET. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, 


Founded a.p. 1519. A First-Grade Endowed School. Valuable Scholarships 
and Leaving Exlibitious. Separate JUNIOR HOUSE for boys under 12. NEXT 
TERM BEGINS JANUARY 24th—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 4th 
to 6th. Open to boys joining May 4th, as to others. Classes for ARMY, 
NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee, 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science Buildings, Five 
Boarding-houses,—Head- Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 








MATHE- 


AKHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for three or 

more Scholarships (£#-£20), UNDER A REVISED SCHEME, will be 

held in March.—For further particularsapply to the HEAD-MASTER, School 
House. Oakham, Rutland. 


\PSOM COLLEGE.—Head- Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 
PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys uwler 

14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next.— 
Apply The BURSAR & 
JT WALES COAST, ST. CHAD'S, PRESTATYN.— 

e Preparatory for Public Schools and Royal Navy. 14m. EB, of Colwyu 
Bay. 4jhrs. from London on Main Line to Holyhead. Climate strongly recom- 
mended by Medical Profession. Inclusive fees. Boys met at couveuient rail- 
way centres. NEXT TERM JAN, 19th.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 








UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KEN'T.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS, Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


OUTHSEA.—General tuition, including music. Miss 

HEALY RECEIVES DAY PUPILS at No.13 Pelham Road. Terms 
by arrangement. Reference kindly permitted to the Marchioness of Ripon, 
9 Chelsea Embankment, London, S.W. 


LEVEDON HOUSE SCHOOL, BEN RHYDDING, 
YORKSHIRE.—High-class Preparatory School for Sons of Gentlemen, 
situated 600ft. above sea level, on the edge of the Yorkshire Moors. Good 








LLANDUDNO, Tan-y-Bryn.—Preparator School; recog- 
nised by Board of Education. On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head, 
Inspection cordially invited.—L. H. EDMINSON, M.A, (Oxon.), B.A, (Lond.) 





Playing Fields, Swimming Bath. &,—E,.W., STOKOE, M,A,, and L, 5. 
KENNINGTON, M.A, 
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7, 2texrtox PARK SCHOOL. 


EAR READING. 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its ewn grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 
R45, ONALISTS’ SONS (SCHOOL FOR).— 

A Schoolmaster, desiring from conscientious motives to discontinue 
his present school, would receive the sons of Rationalists and others who 
wish them to be educated on reverent ethical lines, free from the teaching of 
the orthodox dogmas of belief. He invites correspondence from such parents. 
The School is a high-class one, situated 25 miles west of London, and is 
thoroughly well equipped. The fee would be £33 per term.—* HEAD- 
MASTER,” care of Street’s, 8 Serle Street, London, W.C. 


ee A/ MAIN, GERMANY.—Two or three 
i YOUNG LADIES desiring to Perfect themselves in FRENCH and 
GERMAN can find a comfortable home. A Certificated German Lady 
—-. English references.--Apply, LIEFMANN, Schwindstrasse 12, 
rankfort. 


RESDEN.—Friulein SILLING RECEIVES a limited 
a number of GIRLS in her Educational Home, 55 Strehlenerstr., 
Dresden A. Special advantages for Languages, Literature, Art, Music, &c., 
German rapidly acquired. Visits made to Museums, Concerts, Operas. 
ORAVIAN SCHOOL for BOYS, NEUWIED AM 
RHEIN, GERMANY.—A Modern School for the Sons of Gentlemen, 
10 to 16 years of age. Thorough training in GERMAN, the language of instruc- 
tion, French and Spanish. Handsome buildings, healthy situation in the 
beautiful Rhineland.—Apply for Prospectus to the Principal, Bev. B, 
FRITSCHI, Neuwied, Prussia. 
HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Piauoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German, O portunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Pressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D. 
L Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne, 
Lofty, bright rooms. Only French spoken.—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, Paro 
des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 


DUCA TION. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
CHOOLS TO SUIT PARENTS’ REQUIREMENTS 
(in reason). 

Having an intimate knowledge of the Educational Establishments in this 
country and abroad, we are in a position to satisfy the wants of Parents as to 
class, situation, size, fees, &c. 

Prospectuses and full information forwarded, FREE OF CHARGE, on 
receipt of detailed statement of requirements, Each inquiry receives the 
individual attention of Mr. J. H. Paton. 


J. & J. PATON, ees my am 148 CANNON STREET, 
YDON, E.C. 
INTERVIEWS 9 to 5, or by appointment. TELEPHONE, 5053 CENTRAL, 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 


























OOTH LINE TOURS TO SPAIN, 


By R.M.S. ‘AMBROSE,’ 4,178 tons, 30th January, and succeeding steamers, 
vil Oporto and Lisbon, visiting SEVILLE, GRANADA (ALHampaa) 
BEE ee eg by F. and 0. Stoner fm 
or re . ani le 
Gibraltar, £34. r J = 
The prices include first-class steamer and railway fares, supplement for 
sleeping-car berths, and all meals en route, accommodation at the best hotels, 
and the services of a trustworthy guide, who will attend to the details of the 
journey, which make travelling in Spain difficult to those who do not Speak 
the language. The guide will be at hand to give any information req 
while leaving travellers free to spend their time as they please at each placg 


visited. 
TOURS » POSTUSAS ond apeene. 14 to 27 —, Fares £12 to £2, 
ding welling and hotel expenses. ilings eve: 
about the Sth, 18th, and 28th of the mouth, oe 
Write for descriptive De ry to 
THE BOOT EAMSHIP COMPANY, LIMITED, 
8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, W.C., and 30 James Street, Liverpool, 


R MS.P.—THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET 
° COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 29 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


inel 











SPECIAL TOURS. NOVEMBER—MARCH. 
56 Days, £56. 70 Days, £70. 6 Weeks, £50, 


THE WEST INDIES, 





WINTER IN 


YACHTING STEAMER for SPECIAL CRUISES round the ISLANDS, 
January and February. Eight Weeks, 70 guineas, 
For Illustrated Guide and full particulars apply as above. 


CRUISES on 8.Y. ‘ARGONAUT.’ 
London-Marseilles return ticket £5 5s. extra, 


10 8s. ALGIERS, TUNIS, SICILY, and RIVIERA, 
February 14th-2sth. 
£28 7s. SICILY, GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, PALESTINE, EGYPT 
NAPLES, March 2nd—April 10th, . 
Dr. LUNN, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


UNARD LINE—AN IDEAL HOLIDAY, 


SPECIAL TRIP from LIVERPOOL to the MEDITERRANEAN and 
ADRIATIC by the ‘SLAVONTA,’ 10,605 tous, TUESDAY, 20th FEBRUARY 
returning from Naples by thit wonderful hotel the ‘CARONIA,” 20,000 tons, 
due to arrive at LIVERPOOL, 18th MARCH. 

Apply the CUNARD 5.S, CO., Ltd., 8 Water Street, Liverpool; London, 
93 Bishopsgate Street, E.C., or 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


OULTRY AT LOWEST SMITHFIELD PRICES— 

Two large spring Chickens, 4s. 6d.; two specially selected, 5s. ; trussed, 

Carriage paid anywhere. Cash with order; if in London, cash on delivery.— 
CENTRAL SUPPLY, 51 Farringdon Street, Smithfield, London. 


OMFORT IN BOOTS ensured by skilful adjustment of 

Lasts to plan and shape of Feet; best Materials and Workmanship,— 
THE JOHN EVANS BOUT-FITTING COMPANY, 69 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, W.C., is famed for Style, Comfort, and Durability of Footgear, 
Instructions post-free. Established 1836, 


OOKS WANTED.—£30 offered for Vanity Fair, 20 
numbers, 1347-48; £15 for Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné, 9 vols. ; £5 for 
Smith’s British Mezzo Portraits, 5 vols.; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jannts, 1843; £5 
for Life of a Sportsman, 1842; £2 for Yule’s Cathay, 2 vols., 1866; £2 for Jane 
Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; £10 for Pembroke’s Tragedie of Antonie, 1595; 10s. for 
Shaw's Plays, 2 vols., 1898. Please report any books by Bernard Shaw. If you 
have any rare books for sale, please send lists. Iam the recognised and largest 
buyer. BOOK CATALOGUES FREE. Topography, Fiction, Sporting, First 
Editions, Genealogical Works, Americana, and rare out-of-print works of all 
kinds supplied. State wants, I can get you anything.—BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, 





























SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent,—Central Registry for Teach 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 





YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
narticulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgear Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” ‘Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 


ESIDENT PATIENTS.—Invalids wishing to reside 
' with Medical Men in any part of the Kingdom should apply to HON, 
SEC., Association of Medical Men Receiving Resident Patients, tA Hanover 
Street, London, W., or Bodorgan Manor, Bournemouth, from whom ma 
also be obtained the Book of Reference, ‘‘ Where Shall I Send my Patient ?” 
Price 3d., post-paid. 
ELIGION WITHOUT SUPERSTITION and strictly 
reasonable, being based on facts, is taught by the THEISTIC CHURCH, 
uiterature gratis and post-free.—Apply to the SECRETARY of the Postal 
Mission, the Theistic chureh, Swallow Street (opposite St. James's Church), 
Piccadilly, London, where Services are held every Sunday at 11 and 7. 


YY PEWRITING WANTED. 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, 
Further Particulars on Application, 
Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


ry\O AUTHORS.—Messrs. GRAHAMS and CO., Literary 
Agents, 54 Strand, W.C., undertake the placing of good work of every 
kind. Also artistic, accurate TYPEWRITING; Translations, Research, 
Indexing, and Priuting. Enquiries invited, 
RTISTIO BOOK BINDING 
Miss WOOLRICH, 5 Mocmsbars Squnve, London, W.C, 
Half Bindings for Library Books. Old s Washed and Mended, and 
Vellum MSS. Restored, Illuminating for Presentation Copies and Addresses, 
PUPILS KECEIVED, Terms onapplication. Bindery open to Visitors, 





























OOK BARGAINS.—AlIl new. Golden Ass of Apuleius 
with 16 plates, 21s., for 10s, 6d. ; Tortures and Torments, fall of horrible 
lates, old time ‘'‘ 1" privately printed, 10s. 6d.; Scottish Market 
rosses, 50s., for 12s, 6d.; Omar Khayyam, Fitzgerald, 2ls., for 10s.; Oscar 
Wilde, Story of an bey, J Friendship, large paper, portraits, &c., L5s.; 
Lady Warwick's Warwick Castle and its Earls, 2 vols., 36s., for 16s.; Pratt's 
Flowering Plants, 4 vols., £2 2s.; Robertson’s Organ Building, 2 vols., 31s, 6d., 
for 15s.; Annandale’s Modern Cyclopedia, 8 vols., 48s., for 25s.; Connoisseur, 
complete set to date, fine coloured plates, &c., in Nos., £33s. List free.— 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHA* 


OOKS WANTED.—Any quantity bought for immediate 
cash. £30 offered for Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1847-48; 21s. for Beards- 
ley's Early and Later Work; Bradley's Logic, 1883; Fraser's Golden Bough, 
3 vols.; Gardiner’s History, 2 vols., 1863; Wilde's Salomé, 1894; Curzon’s 
Persia, 2 vols., 1882 ; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1843; £3 for Alice in Wonderland, 
1865 or 1866; Swinburne’s Poems, Moxon, 1866; 10s. for Wilde’s Intentions, 
1891 ; 25s. for Valpy’s Shakespeare, 1832; £5 for Casanova’s Memoirs, 12 vols., 
&c. Complete list free. Any books by Whistler, Beardsley, Oscar Wilde; 
Bernard w, &¢c.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham, 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogu 
Allthe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c, New choice Bindings 
for Presents, Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


A DVOWSONS, &o.—Special New Issue of the * CHURCH 

PATRONAGE GAZETTE,” cantetring articulars of practically all 
Advowsons for Sale, just issued. Price 41.— doa R.N. B "ACKETT, 3 
Bedford Street, Strand. 


A HOUSE WITH A 60 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR 


SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for Illustrated Catalo; of Clothing, Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats 
and Caps, Boots and Shoes, Trunks, Play-boxes, Umbrellas, Bags, and every 
other Requisite. 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhamptoa, 
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MACMILLAN & GO.’S NEW BOOKS 


LORD RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL. 


BY 


WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, M.P. 


With Portraits, in 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 36s. net. 








NEW EDITION, WITH NOTES BY THE AUTHOR. 


IN MEMORIAM. By Atrrep, Lorp Tennyson. 


Edited by Hattam, Lonp Tennyson. Feap. 8vo, 5a. net. 


THE RELIGION OF NUMA, and other 


Essays on the Religion of Ancient Rome, By Jessie Beyepict Carrer. 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 








THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN PAINTING 


By Samvet Isuam. With 12 Full-page Photogravures and 121 Ilustra- 
tions in the Text, Super-Royal 8vo, 21s, net, 


VIKINGS OF THE PACIFIC. Being a Com- 


panion Volume to ‘The Pathfinders of the West.” By A. C. Laut. 
Richly Mustrated, Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 





~ -¥OLS. I. AND If. NOW READY. VOL, Ill. SHORTLY, 


WRITINGS OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
Collected and Etlited, with a Life and Introduction, by Apert Henay 
Suyrtu. In 10 vols. Medium 8vo. Vols. I. and I1., 12s, 6d. net each. 


LIFE OF OLIVER ELLSWORTH. by Wi 


Garxorr Brown, With Portraits, 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


By EDWARD BRADFORD TITCHENER. 
EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY. A Manual 


of Laboratory Practice. By Epwarp Braprorp Titcnener. VOL, II.— 
Quantitative Experiments. 8vo. Part 1, Student’s Manual, 6s. net; 
Part II., Instructer’s Manual, 10s. 6d. net, 











THE CITIZEN’S LIBRARY.—New Volume, 


SOME ETHICAL GAINS THROUGH 


LEGISLATION, By Fiorei.ce Keiiey. Crown 8vo, 5s, net, 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Mr. JOHN LONG will, AT ONCE, publish the follow- 
ing important New Novels, 6s. each :— 


THE GREAT REFUSAL. 


By MAXWELL GRAY, Author of “ The Silence of Dean Maitland,” &c, 


IRRESPONSIBLE KITTY. 


By CURTIS YORKE, Author of *‘ The Girl in Grey,” &c. 


AYNSLEY’S CASE. 


By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, Author of “ Blind Policy,” &e. 


MARTHA ROSE, TEACHER. 


By Miss BETHAM-EDWARDS, Author of “Dr. Jacob,” &c, 


Mr. JOHN LONG publishes TO-DAY the following 
important New Novels, 6s. each :— 


THE SINNINGS OF SERAPHINE. 
By Mrs, COULSON KERNAHAN, Author of “ Trewinnot of Guy's,” &. 


THE BRACEBRIDGES. 


By SARAH TYTLER, Aathor of “ Four Red Roses,” &c. 











THE NOVEL READERS’ LisT 


JOHN LONG'S POPULAR NOVELS 


Under this well-known heading is included from time to time the BEST 
AND NEWEST FICTION—the siftings of hundreds of novels. Below are’the 
very latest published, now in great demand at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 

Six Shillings Each. 
SOUL-TWILIGHT eve sal 
THE CHOICE OF EMELIA ... 
THE ARROW OF THE NORTIil 
HER HIGHNESS... =~ ian 
THE BRACEBRIDGES = a 
THE SINNINGS OF SERAPHINE ... 
THE FACE OF JULIET i 
WHO WAS LADY THURNE ? 
IZRA ... on sina a on 
THE SILENT PASSENGER ... 
FOR THE WHITE COCKADE 
A MADCAP MARRIAGE 
BARNABY’S BRIDAL ... 


Lucas CLEerva 

ADELINE SERGEANT 

. BR. HH. Forster 

Frep WaisHaw 

i . Saran Trrter 
Mrs. Covtson KERNABAN 
L, T. Meapz 

Fionexce WARDEN 
Lavy Fiorence Drier 
G. W. ArrLeton 

oo .. J. E. Muppocg 
M, McD, Bopxrs, K.C, 
8S. RB. Keicurier 


London : JOHN LONG, 13-14 Norris Street, Haymarket, 

















Ask at all Booksellers’ and Libraries for 


THE PITY OF WAR 





MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. | 


Soldier Stories by F. NORRBEYS CONNELL. 
Including ‘‘ My Friend Yoshomai,” a Dramatic Story of a Japanese Officer, 
Price 4s, 6d. net ; by post, 4s, 10d. 
London: HENRY J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found eyualto 14/6 g/g 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


Per Dozen 
Bots. §-Bots, 


“K" Agent. 


66 K” 


'*K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
Where there w no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store wul obtain from 
“K" Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, Engiand, 


SHOES. 


Just Published. 1,200 pp., cloth gilt, 
gilt top, 10s. Gd. 


Dod’s Peerage, 
Baronetage, . . 





ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine LONDO 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 


Assured free of a 


Pheenix Assurance Company, Limited 
H@NIX FIR 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
N. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlementa, 


Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied, 


Knightage, &c. 
1906. 


The NEW CREATIONS in the 
Peerage, and other appointments 
up to date, are incorporated in 


OFFICE, 


Liability. 





Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 


May be had by order 
‘ _ Manchester : 26 Market Street. 








Cheques (and Post-Office Orders South- 
ampton Street, Strand) payable to “ John 
Baker.” 





READING-CASES FOR THE 
** SPECTATOR ” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 
By post, 2s, 3d. 


seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. Cuvurcu Music. 


the text. 


**Dod” differs from all other Peerages in 
its Low Price, its Enlarged Contents, and 
its Facility of Reference. 


WHITTAKER & CO., 2 White Hart Street, 


London, E.C. 


THE CHURCH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 


JANUARY, 1906, 
ConTENTs. 
| Tue Curtstian Societr—IV. The Development of 





through any Book- No. 122. Price 6s, 





the Church, 
Missions 1n Nrasatanp—L 


| Tue Evipence ror Tas Rescrerection or CaRist. 





A pare Solution, 
For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


London : 
Effective Aperient Srorriswoops & Co., Ltp., 5 New Street Square, E.C, 
Annual Subecri woe at received by the 
ere, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


Safest and most 
for Begular Use. 


Scnoot TALEs. 
| Recent Excavations tx CRETE AND THEIR Bran- 
Inc ON THE Earty History oF THz Geax, 
Lrperat Tasotroer—II, 
Ssort Notices. 
| I~pex or Articies to Vols. I.-LIX. (October 1875 
| —January 1905) continued, 
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Electioneering 


Motors. 


We can supply to Parliamentary 
Candidates for immediate delivery 
some excellent Second-hand as well 


as New Cars at reasonable prices. 


We have supplied many Members 
of Parliament with Cars and have 
a special knowledge of their require- 
ments, with the result that our 


Covered Cars and Landaulettes are 
particularly adapted for town and 
country use as well as for evening 
work in all kinds of weather. We 
suggest ordering immediately to 
ensure quick delivery and avoid 


disappointment. 


E. HUTTON, Ltd, 


81 & 83 Shaftesbury Avenue, | 
London, W. 





LS 


1906, 





1806. 
On Tuesday, 23rd, the Centenary of 
ite Death of Pitt, will be published 


WILLIAM PITT, 


CHARLES WHIBLEY., 


With Portraits and Caricatures, 


6s. net. 


WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 





Book-Readers can buy any Newspaper they 
like and Subscribe to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


Subscriptions from 10s. 6d. per Annum up 

to any amount may be entered, and Books 

obtained at once in Town and a day's 
notice in the Country. 


All the Best Books (English and Foreign) 

of the last Sixty Years, comprising over 

One Million Volumes, and all the Newest 

Works of Interest and Importance are added 

to the Library. Apply for Prospectus and 
Free Lists of New Books. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Ltd, 


80-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.; 
_ 241 Brompton Road, ‘S.W. ; and 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


JANUARY NO. NOW READY, 


THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Edited by I. ABRAHAMS and C. G. MONTEFIORE, 
Price 3s, 6d. Aunual Subscription, lls. 

Contents :—The Karaite Literary Opponents of Saadiah Gaon in the Tenth 
Century. By Dr. Samuel Poznariski.—The Frankfort Rabbinical Conference; 
7845. By the Rev. Dr. David Philipson.—Biblicai Criticism and the Pulpit: 
1. By the Rev. Morris Joseph; Il. By C. G. Montefore.—The Arabic Portion 
of the Cairo Genizah at Cambridge. By Dr. H. Hirschfeld.—Philo of Alex- 
andria. By J. Hl. A. Hart.—Notes on Old Testament Historv, IIL., Judges x, 
6—1 Samuel viii. By Stanley A. Cook.—Dr. Elias Sabot. By Dr. D. Simonsen, 
Critical Notices.—Bibliography of Hebraica and Judaica, By I. A, 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London, 


Price 1s. 61. net, Annual Subscription, 6s. 61. post-free, 


THE HOME COUNTIES MAGAZINE, 
JANUARY, 1906. 
CONTENTS :-— 

Ham House and its Owners—Quarterly Notes —Gravesend—In the Heart of 
the Chilterns—Shepway Cross—Rambles in the Home Counties, No. XVIIL— 
Dickens in Southwark—Some East Kent Parish History—Ranelagh Gardens, 
Chelsea—Gray'’s Inn—Buislip and Harefield—Notes and Queries, 

44 Chancery Lane, W.C, 

H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBEARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ABRANGED, 
Telephone: CrenrraL 1515, 

Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpox. Codes: Usicops and ABG 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS ...... £55,000,000. 











Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communication 
upon matters of business, should Nov be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, J Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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HODDER AND STOUCHTON 


will Publish Early Next Week 


THE COMEDY 
OF PROTECTION 
By YVES GUYOT 


Price 6s. 


The special value, interest, and piquancy 
of this book are due to the fact that it is 
the work of one of the most distinguished 
M. Guyot 
does not hesitate to attack the policy of both 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour. He deals 


with American tariffs, he devotes some pages 


economists of Protectionist France. 


to the German Zollverein and shows the 
fallacy of Chamberlain’s use of the Zollverein 
ideas. In fact, the book touches English 
interests at almost every point, while it gives 
a fresh and most interesting presentation of 
the Free Trade 


troversy. 


sice of this great con- 


HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London. 





THE PROPHET OF THE POOR. 


THE LIFE STORY OF 


GENERAL 
BOOTH 


By THOMAS F. G. COATES. 
With Photogravure Portrait, price 6s. 


Tie DAILY TELEGRAPH of January 12th, 1906, says :— 


“That William Booth is a remarkable man no one would 
be preparel to deny. He has awakened a spiritual 
enthusiasm among masses of people, to find parallels to 
which we have to turn to the chapters of our history con- 
cerned with the lives and labours of Fox in the seventeenth, 
and of Wesley in the cighteenth centuries...... General Booth 
is, indeed, a ‘human document,’ a ‘force’—to utilise two 
attempts which have been made to sum men upina word ora 
phrase—and his life story is one extraordinary for its human 
interest...... Mr. Coates’ volume is not an orderly, chronolozi- 
cally arranged biography ; it is rather, as he puts it in his 
sub-title, a ‘life story,’ but it is a life story full of real 
interest, both for its insistence upon the striking per: onality 
of General Booth himself, and for the light which it throws 
on all that may be accomplished by human enthusiasm in- 
forming a large body of persons and controlled by a master 
mind....... It should prove as widely acceptable as it is 
undoubtedly interesting,” 





HODDER AND STOUCHTON 


have pleasure in announcing the following 
New School Books :— 


THE IMPERIAL 
READER. 


Being a Descriptive Account of the Territories 
forming the British Empire. 


EDITED BY 


The Hon. WILLIAM PEMBER REEVES, 


High Commissioner for New Zealand, formerly Minister of Education in New 
Zealand, Member of the Senate of London University ; 
AND 
E. E, SPEIGHT, B.A., F.R.G.S., 


Editor of Hakluyt’s English Voyages, The Temple Readers, and other 
Educational Works. 


With Contributions by 


Field-Marshal Viscount Wolseley, Viscount Milner, the Earl of 
Dunraven, the Earl of Dunmore, Sir H. H. Johnston, Sir 
Charles Eliot, Sir William Macgregor, Major-General R. S. S. 
Baden-Powell, and many others. 


Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net, 480 pp. 


A NATURE READER 


for Senior Students. 





Being an Anthology of the Poetry of Nature. 
EDITED BY 


The Hon. Sir JOHN COCKBURN, K.C.M.G., 
Late Premier and Minister of Education in South Australia; Chairman of 
the Committee of the Nature Study Exhibition, 1902; 

AND 
E, E. SPEIGHT. B.A., F.R.G.S. 


This book deals with the various aspects of Nature as exhibited by the Sea, 
the Seasons, the Animal World, Woodlands, Inland Waters, Garden and 
Orchard, Mountain and Moorland, the Heavens, &c., and contains extracts iu 
prose and verse from the writings of such lovers of Nature as Richard 
Jefferies, A. C. Swinburne, Fiona Macleod, Robert Bridges, John Burroughs, 
Roden Noel, Thoreau, Wordsworth, Ruskin, Coleridge, Longfellow, Borrow, 
and many others. 

Illustrated from the works of Turner, Constable, Millet, Corot, Linnell, 
Leader, King, Walker, and others, 

Crown 8vo, 2s. net, 330 pp. 


BRITAIN’S SEA STORY 


B.C. 55—A.D. 1805. 

Being the Story of British Heroism in Voyaging and 
Sea-Fight from Alfred’s Time to the Battle of 
Trafalgar. 

With an Introduction Tracing the Development of the Structure 

of Sailing Ships from the Earliest Times, 


EDITED BY 


BE. E. SPEIGHT, BA. F.R.G.S., 
AND 
R. MORTON NANCE, 

Illustrated from Paintings representing A Roman Merchant Ship and 
British Coracles, The Vikings at London Bridge, Ca@ur-de-Lion’s Ships 
Attacking a Saracen Dromond, The Battle of Sluys, The Fleet of Henry V., 
A Venetian Trading Galley in the Channel, Cabot Crossing the Atlantic, Th® 
Loss of the ‘Mary Rose,’ Sir Humphrey Gilbert's Frigate the ‘ Squirrel,’ 
The Flight of the Spanish Armada, The Last Fight of the ‘ Revenge,’ Blake 
and Van Tromp, The Battle of La Hogue, Anson's ‘Centurion’ and the 


Acapula Galleon, and the Glorious First of June, by R, Moxron Nayce, 
Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net, 440 pp. 


COMFLETE PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 





HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London. 


HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London. 
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Every Annual Subscriber of 
30s. to “THE COUNTY 
GENTLEMAN ”’ is entitled 
to receive, post-paid, the 
following Publications, 
which cover the whole 
field of country life, deal- 
ing as they do with Country 
Sport in all its branches, 
as well as the very im-~ 
portant business side of 
Estate and Farm manage- 


ment in all its many 
phases :— 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN.” 
(Weekly.) 
“THE ESTATE MACAZINE.” 
(Monthly.) 


“ THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN'S 
ESTATE BOOK.” 


(Yearly.) 


In addition, the subscription covers Membership 
in the COUNTRY GENTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
which offers practical financial advantages in the 
purchase of all kinds of Estate, Farm, and Garden 
Requisites, and Gentlemen making use of its 
facilities save the subscription many times over. 


All readers should take advantage of this offer 


for 1906 as a trial. They are sure to continue. 





ORDER FORM .. 
To the Manacer, “THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” 4 and 5 

Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 
Please enter my name for the Special Subscription to “THE 
COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” post-free, 30s., and submit my name 


as a member of the “C.G.A.” for 1906. It is understood there 


is no further liability. J enclose cheque. 


NE. ccsacreeevieninennanes dianiseaichariiahiadaboniceemin 


IIo. sasinsintuinmennbaendadabieaninaeieinNt 


PPUeTETITITT TI etter ee re er 


Sp., Jan. 20th. 
The Ordinary Subscription remains at 28s. 





te 


A Boon to 
Britons Abroad. 


Beyond the seas—in every corner of the earth 
where a Briton is found—there also is the olg 
longing for news of home. It was to satisfy 
this longing that the Overseas “Daily Maj” 
was first established. The success of this ig 
proved by the world-wide popularity it has 
achieved, and the numerous letters we hay 
received testifying to its worth, 


Overseas “Daily Mail,” 


Post-free to any Address in 
the World for 7s, a year. 


Gives a complete digest of the week's Home 
and Foreign news—Speeches, Sport, Fashions, 
Finance, Obituary, Books of the Week, ag 
well as special articles of imperial interest, 


PORT ELIZABETH. CUBA. 

“The finest paper yet published| ‘‘The ‘Overseas’ Edition exactly 
for the benefit of us wanderers, and | fills the want.” 
which we all look forward to week THOMAS ELLIs, 


by week.” » 
HARRY WALKER. | congo FREE STATE. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. “I showed your paper to the 
“TI received my Overseas ‘Daily | Belgian Officials, and they cannot 
Mail’ punctually, and what a God. | understand how it is possible to pro. 
send it is out here.” duce your paper at such a low price,” 
AUGUSTE vay BIENE, PERCY J. POSENER, 





Send a postcard to-day for a free specimen 
copy to Chief Clerk, Overseas “ Daily Mail,” 
3 Carmelite House, Tallis Street, London, E.0, 





By the Author of “Iconoclasts” 6s. 
(JAMES HUNEKER). 


SIX WOMEN. 
By VICTORIA CROSS. 
10th Thousand. Ready To-day. 6s. 


THE BEAUTY SHOP. 


A Bond Street Story. 
By DANIEL WOODROFFE, 


Author of ‘Tangled Trinities.” 6s. 


LADY JIM OF 
CURZON STREET. 


By FERGUS HUME. 
A Large Third Edition Now Ready. 6s. 

















VOL. II. NOW READY, 


THE CATHEDRALS OF ENCLAND AND WALES. 


By T. Francis Bumpvus, Author of “Summer Holidays 
Among the Glories of France.” With many Plates and 
Minor Decorations, and Specially Designed Heads and Tail- 
pieces to each Chapter, 3 vols, 8vo, Decorative Cover, cloth 
gilt, 6s, net each. 





T. WERNER LAURIE, Clifford’s Inn, E.C, 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


On January 25th Messrs. METHUEN will publish a New Novel by MARY E. MANN, Author of “The Parish 
Nurse,” entitled ROSE AT HONEYPOT, crown 8vo, 6s., and on the same day they will issue a New Edition 
of IN VARYING MOODS, by BEATRICE HARRADEN, crown 8vo, 6s. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
SOCIAL CARICATURE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Gzorce Paston. With 


over 200 Illustrations, imperial 4to, £2 12s. 6d. net. 
This book gives a general representative view of the social caricatures, including emblematical, satirical, personal, and humorous prints, of the 
eighteenth century. There are over 200 illustrations, including reproductions of line engravings, etchings, mezzotints, stipple, and a few original drawings by 


ae) interesting and admirably arranged volume. Altogether, it is a very valuable addition to our knowledge of eighteenth century social life, and 
in its literery treatment and general make-up it deserves the highest praise and appreciation.”—Morning Post. 
“The volume is both desirable upon artistic grounds and valuable in no common degree as illustrating a picturesque period in the history of English 


manners.” —Scotsman, 


ENGLISH FURNITURE. By F. S. Rosiyson. With 160 Plates in Collotype and one in 
Photogravure, wide royal 8vo, 25s. net. [Zhe Connoisseurs’ Library. 
“Mr. Robinson has an unequalled knowledge of his subject: he is very thorough in his treatment, and writes in a straightforward, vigorous style. 


The illustrations are excellent.”—Daily News. maT) 
“So well written that it can be read with pleasure by every one.”—Daily Graphic. “ An extremely well-formed and fascinating book.’’—Pall Mall, 


“ No book on this subject will be found more complete, interesting, and valuable.”— Bystander. E , 
“A sound and practical history: a very able work,.”—Evening Stundard. “ Will materially aid in the education of the furniture-collector.”—Graphic, - 


A BOOK FOR A RAINY DAY. By Joan Tuomas Smire. Edited by Wixrrep Wuirren 


(John o’ London of 7. P.’s Weekly). With 48 Illustrations, wide demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
A good old book, much quoted by writers on London, in a modern dress. 

“ A book to read and keep to read again.”—Morning Leader, “A vastly entertaining book.”—Morning Post. 

“One of the most delightful of London books.”—Globe, ‘Pull of interest at nearly every page.”—T. P.'s Weekly. 


THE POEMS OF WILLIAM COWPER. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by J. C. 
BAILEY, M.A. With Illustrations, including 2 Unpublished Designs by WILLIAM BLAKE, Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 
“Mr. Bailey has done a solid and valuable piece of work in preparing this complete and critical edition of Cowper's poems.""—Glasgow Herald, 
“A mine of new material marks this handsome edition as a work of distinct and substantial importance in English literature, while its gallery of portraits 
and its scholarly introductions render it singularly interesting, valuable, and complete.” —Pal! Mall Gazette, 
“ This is the most adequate edition of Cowper that has yet been published, and no better is needed.” —Scotsman, 


THE GREAT SIEGE: the Investment and Fall of Port Arthur. By B. W. Norrecaarp. 
With Maps and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

The author, formerly captain in the Norwegian artillery, was attached to the third Japanese army as a special correspondent during the whole siege of 
Port Arthur. His book gives in popular form the complete history of this famous event The military moves and dispositions are thoroughly discussed 
by a fully competent man, and at the same time the more human side of the picture has not been forgotten. The tale of this great struggle forms a most fascina- 
ting study, with all its dramatic episodes and stirring events, with its ruses and bold strokes, its cleverly thought-out moves and counter-moves, It has many 
illustrations, and three maps compiled by the author from Russian official maps, found in Port Arthur after the capitulation. 

“This volume will take rank not ouly as the standard account of the subjugation of Port Arthur, but also as an enduring story of war.”’—Daily Mail, 

“ The book, with its admirable maps, plans, and i!lustrations, is one of notable merit.'’—Scotsman, 


ENGLAND UNDER THE NORMANS AND ANGEVINS. By H. W. C. Davis, M.A,, 
Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Author of “Charlemagne.” With Maps and Plans, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 


“A most scholarly and accomplished work.”"—Sunday Times, 

“To the author’s mastery of lis sources, as well as the literature on his subject, is added the gift of writing in a bright and interesting fashion; while the 
excellent table of contents and the marginal headings will be found useful pilots by the teacher and the student.” —Athenzum. 

“Mr. Davis reaches a high level of scholarly competence.” —New Age. 


ENGLAND | UNDER THE TUDORS. By A. D. Innes, M.A. With Maps, demy 8vo, 


“ Mr, Innes tells the tale of putings the most interesting era in English history in a remarkably clear, succinct, and attractive manner."—Standard, 
“Set forth with admirable clearness and with well-balanced judgment.”—Daily Chronicle, 

“It will be hard to find a better summary of Tudor history.”—Morning Post. 

“ A sound and sensible presentation of the history of the period.”"—Times, 


THE RIVIERA. By S. Bariva-Gounp. With many Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


wine We hese Bove tty interwoven,’in language graphic and effective, the story of this charming coast and a seductive description of its most delightful 
3." —Dai'y Telegraph, 
“It is a book written by a scholar who is conversant with the deeper facts of history.’’—Scotsman, 
i‘ Provides a researchful and attractively written historical account of every place and district of note.”—World, 
The book succeeds amply in its purpose, for the author has the gift of selection, a sure knowledge of his subject, and a facile pen.”"—Daily Mail, 


HOW TO IDENTIFY OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN. By Mrs. Wittovcusy Hopssoy, 
Author of “How to Identify Old China.” With 40 Illustrations, small demy 8vo, 6s, 


“It is a book for the beginner, and is quite admirable. It is extremely well illustrated.”—Morning Post. 
“A book of value and importance to all amateurs and connoisseurs,”—Pall Mall Gazette, 

“ Well arranged and full of information.” —Scotsman. 

“ Mrs. Hodgson discourses in a delightful way oa her subject."—Birmingham Post. 


LET YOUTH BUT KNOW: a Pilea for Reason in Education. By “Kappa.” Crown §Syo, 
38, » né 


“ Nothing but good can come of a careful reading of this really fascinating book.” —Daily Telegraph. 
Bs = book should be studied by every one who has the interest of bis country at heart.’—Da:ly Mail. 
ritten with much earnestness of conviction and charm of style, and containing much food for reilection."—Morning Leader, 


HOURS WITH RABELAIS. From the Translation of Sir T. Unquuarr and P. A, 
MOTTEUX. With an Introduction by F. G. STOKES, B.A. With a Portrait in Photogravure, crown 8vo, 33. Gd. net. 
a ae = iho gunemal center all een best in the work of Rabelais.”—Scotsman. 
e we have most of what was best in the great French humourist, the glorio hod tade, the big- brimimin 
humour, the profound thought and high purpose which underlie the pages of his great romance.” —Pall Mall Gazette, oSiptenrtet cmieannes, the teteming 


AT INTERVALS. By B. W. Henperson. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


A volume of academic verse, 





TWO NEW NOVELS. 
THE SCAR. By Francis Warrixeton Dawsox.| THE ANCIENT LANDMARK: a Kentucky Romance. 


Crown Syvo, 6s, 
. ay By Exvrmapeta C, Vartz, Author of “ Pa Gladden.” Cro Svo, 6 
‘The Sear” is a story of modern Virginia, not treated in the usual senti- 4 : , Be Gatien,” Coown Sve, Oo 
mental fashion of those who blink the realities of modern Southern life where A strong novel, presenting a dramatic love story and adelightful picture of 
they are not pleasing to the taste of the old régime. Mr. Dawson wots | ® Kentucky town and its horse-trading inbabitants. It is a story rather than 
whereof he writes, for he has lived the life of the Virginia he describes, and | * problem novel, yet it is the question of a divorce projected into this idy!lio 


understands the character, ideals, and traditions of the Southerners. and somewhat prosaic community that gives poignancy to the plot. The 

This novel is a commentary of exceptional value on the social “South of heroine discovers after marriage that her husband is irresponsible and violent 
to-day—the South still “scarred” from the Civil War—and, at the same | t!Toush the use of drugs. ‘“ You are his wife,” says tradition, backed by all 
time, a study of human nature for its own sake in its important actions and | the people of the community. “ You must bear it” ; and back she goes again 
reactions. A rare artistic proficiency marks the handling of a plot that is | #84 ®s%u to her maniac h shand to endure piteously but bravely his rages 
dramatic and profoundly moving. #. of the teachings of «the Sear” is and violence. Even when her distant cousin comes and discovers her to be 


the irresistible influence of local atmosph h the woman of his heart, his efforts at assistance only h her i 

oo ter. Mr. Dawson has . only harm her in the eyes of 
succeeded in giving the vital touch ee oe oo H the community, until by his own nobility of conduct and character he 
#0 strikingly figure, uch to his people and the scenes in which they his right to her and conquers the “‘ ancient landmark” of prejudice, —_— 


METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Messrs. BELL’S STANDARD WORKS 





Catalogue sent post-free on application, 





BRYAN’S DICTIONARY OF PAINTERS 
AND ENGRAVERS. 


A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged under the Supervision of G. C. 
WILLIAMSON, Litt. D., Assisted by a Staff of Specialists. With about 500 
Illustrations, including 40 Photogravure Plates. In 5 vols., 21s. net each ; 
or in half-morocco, 3ls. 6d. net each. Illustrated Prospectus on applica- 
tion. 
“* No one interested in the fine arts can afford to be without this compre- 
hensive and indispensable dictionary.”"— Pall Mall Gazette. 


A HISTORY OF RENAISSANCE ARCHI- 
TECTURE IN ENGLAND. A.D. 1500-1800. 


By REGINALD BLOMFIELD, M.A., Author of “ The Formal Garden in 

England.” With 150 Illustrations from Drawings by the Author, and 90 

Plates from Photographs and Old Prints and Drawings. 2 vols. imp. 
Svo, £2 10s. net. 

“Mr. Blomfield’s book is the most thorough and scholarly contribution to 


the literature of English architecture which we remember for many years.” 
—Daily Chronicle, 


A SHORT HISTORY OF RENAISSANCE 
ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND. 


A.D. 1500-1800. 
By REGINALD BLOMFIELD, M.A. With 134 Illustrations, post 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 


DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE IN ENG- 
LAND in the17th & 18th CENTURIES. 


A selection of examples Drawn and Photographed for the use of Archi- 
tects. By HORACE FIELD and MICHAEL BUNNEY. With Iatro- 
duction and Notes. Royal 4to, £2 2s. net. 


A HISTORY OF GOTHIC ART IN 
ENGLAND. 


By E. S. PRIOR. With 340 Illustrations, mostly drawn by G. C. Horsey, 
Imp. 8vo, £1 11s. 6d. net. 


THE BOOK OF SUN-DIALS. 


Originally Compiled by the late Mrs. ALFRED GATTY. Fourth Edition. 
Enlarged and Ro-edited by H. K. F. EDEN and ELEANOR LLOYD. 
With a Chapter on Portable Dials by LEWIS EVANS, F.S.A., and one on 
Dial Construction by WIGHAM RICHARDSON. With 2038 Ilustrations. 
Imp. 8vo, £1 lls. 6d, net. 


PEWTER PLATE. A _ Historical and 
Descriptive Handbook. 


By H. J. L. J. MASSE, M.A. With 100 Illustrations, imp. 8vo, 21s. net. 
** To the collector and the connoisseur this book will be of the highest value, 
and will take its place as a standard.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE PRINT COLLECTORS’ HANDBOOK. 
By ALFRED WHITMAN, of the Departmeut of Prints and Drawings, 
British Museum. Third Edition, Revised. With 80 Llustrations, royal 
Svo, lis. net. 

HANDBOOKS OF THE GREAT MASTERS 
IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 
Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 

With 40 Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece. 

30 vols. large post 8vo, 5s. net each. 

Luini, Crivelli, Della Robbia, Francia, Wilkie, Michael Angelo, Velasquez, 
Correggio, Giorgione, Brunelleschi, Gerrard Dou, Del Sarto, Donatello, 
Memlinc, Mantegna, Wattean, Signorelli, Perugino, Francesca, Rembrandt, 
Botticelli, Raphael, Sodoma, Pintoricchio, Giotto, Tintoretto, Gaudenzio 

Ferrari, Frans Hals, Leonardo da Vinci, Rubens. 

Illustrated List of this Series post-free on application. 


HOW TO COLLECT BOOKS. 
By J. HERBERT SLATER, Editor of ‘‘ Book Prices Current,” Author of 
“The Romance of Book Collecting.” Post 8vo, with Numerous Full-page 
Plates and other Illustrations, 6s. net. 


HOW TO COLLECT OLD FURNITURE. 


By FREDERICK LITCHFIELD, Author of ‘“Ilustrated History of 
Furniture,” &c. With 40 Plates and numerous other Illustrations. 


Third Edition, post 8vo, 6s. net. 


HOW TO IDENTIFY 
PORTRAIT MINIATURES, 


By GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON, Litt D. With Chapters on the Paint- 
ing of Miniatures by ALyy Wititams, R.B.A. With 40 Plates illustrating 
upwards of 70 Miniatures. Second Edition, post 8vo, 6s. net, 


HOW TO IDENTIFY OLD CHINA. 


A Handbook for Collectors of English Pottery and Porcelain. By Mrs. 
WILLOUGHBY HODGSON, With 40 Plates and numerous Reproduc- 
tions of Marks. Seventh Thousand, post 8vo, 5s. net. 

HOW TO LOOK AT PICTURES. 
By ROBERT CLERMONT WITT, M.A. With 35 Illustrations. Fourth 
Edition, post 8vo, 5s. net. 





VARIORUM EDITION OF BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, 


THE WORKS OF FRANCIS BEAUMONT 
AND JOHN FLETCHER, 
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LIFE OF NAPOLEON I. 
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By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D. Post 8vo, with Maps, 7s. 64. net, 
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HENRY lil. AND THE CHURCH. 
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Demy 8vo, 12s, net. 
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College, Cambridge, by the Rev. MYNORS BRIGHT, M.A. With Lori 
Braybrooke's Notes. Edited, with Additions, by HENRY B, WHEATLEY, 
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Messrs. Hutchinson & Co.’s Latest Books 


FOURTH THOUSAND 
“The most remarkable travel book that has ever been published.”—G@RAPHIC. 


WITH FLASHLIGHT AND RIFLE in Equatorial East Africa 
A Record of Hunting Adventures and Studies in Wild Life 
By C. G. SCHILLINGS 


Translated by FREDERIC WHYTE. With an Introduction by Sir H. H. JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. Illustrated with 302 of the 
Author’s “untouched” Photographs taken by day and night. Printed throughout on English art paper in two handsome 
vols. super-royal 8vo, 24s. net. 








“An entrancing work. His photographs are positively wonderful ; his letterpress is vivid.”—Standard, 

“This remarkable book.” —<Sporting and Dramatic News. 

“Space forbids any mention of the author's hunting adventures, or of his many thrilling escapes from death, but all through the 
two volumes the human interest is asstrong as the scientific.”— Graphic. 

“A remarkable book. Nobody else has ever obtained so wonderful a series of photographs,”— 7ruth. 

“ An entirely remarkable book, containing the greatest triumph in photography of wild animals ever achieved.”— Outlook. 

“Some of the mysterious enchantment of the Dark Continent has been caught by these fascinating volumes, the author of which is 
a keen sportsman, a patient and observant naturalist, a past-master of the camera in its telephotographic application to big game and a 
charming writer. The untouched photographs of big game are certainly the most extraordinary yet published. One of the most 
absorbing works on natural history published of late years.” —7ribune. 





“If this fascinating book gets half the success it deserves it will be one of the catches of the winter 
season.”—Daily Chronicle. 


TWENTY YEARS IN PARIS being Some Recollections of a Literary Life By Rovert 
H. SHERARD, In cloth gilt, gilt top, Nlustrated with Portraits, &c., 16s, net, 
“ A book of the most varied, vivid, and delightful recollections.”—7ru/h. 
“ The book is a veritable storehouse of anecdote, and it should be read by everybody interested in the Paris of the last twenty years, 
It contains a great deal more of human interest than most histories of contemporary events and personages,” —Birmingham Post, 


SECOND LARGE EDITION 


THE LIFE OF QUEEN HENRIETTA MARIA By TI. A. Tavtor, Author of “Lord 


Edward Fitzgerald,” &. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, with 32 Full-page Illustrations, and 2 Photograyure Frontis- 
pieces, 24s. net. 

The SPECTATOR says :—“ Miss Taylor's already considerable literary reputation will be much increased by this very able and admirably 
illustrated book. Here we see all the historical knowledge that is available brought to bear upon a purely artistic purpose. The object 
of these volumes is to present to us, not a period of history, but a living personality, to whom for the nonce the whole period is a 
skilfully sketched background, subordinated but true to nature...... Miss Taylor has achieved an artistic triumph,—her canvas is alive. 
se+e Lhe story of the long sixteen years’ exile is told with consummate skill.” 


SECOND LARGE EDITION 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS her Environment and Tragedy By T. F. Hexperson In 


2 vols. large demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, with 96 Full-page Illustrations printed on Art Paper and 
2 Photogravure Frontispieces, 24s. net. 

Mr, ANDREW LANG, ina long review in the Manchester Guardian, Says :—“ All that Mr. Henderson writes...... 
is very interesting. The book deserves the hearty welcome which students of the Queen's career will give. All the central part of the 
book is of very high merit.” 

“Mr. Henderson's account of Mary in Scotland is thoroughout excellent. The book will be welcome to the relatively large public 
which studies the history of the unhappy Queen.” —Spectator. 


THE NOVELS of the Spring 


Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. will publish this Spring 
New Novels by 


“Lucas Malet,’? Mrs. Katherine Cecil Thurston, Mr. Rider 
Haggard, Mr. Richard Whiteing, Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler, 
“Allen Raine,’ Guy Thorne, Mr. Frankfort Moore, and other 


well-known Authors 
*.* Orders should be placed in advance for these New Novels, which are sure to be in large demand 
An Immense Edition is at Press of 


THE GAMBLER, the Mew Novel by KATHERINE CECIL 
THURSTON, Author of “ John Chilcote, M.P’’ This will be pub- 
lished immediately, in handsome cloth gilt, 6s., with Illustrations 


London: HUTCHINSON & CO. Paternoster Row. 
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JOHN MORLEY (Montrose Burghs) 
“The Life of Richard Cobden.” 


JOHN BURNS (Battersea) 
In “Labour and Protection,” &c. 


Cc. F. G. MASTERMAN (West Ham, N.) 
“In Peril of Change,” &c. 


T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, Scotland) 
‘The Parnell Movement,” &c. 


AUGUSTINE BIRRELL (Bristol, N.) 
In ‘*The Johnson Club Papers,” &c. 
Cc. J. O7DONNELL (Walworth) 
*“*The Failure of Lord Curzon.” 


G. P. GOOCH (Bath) 
In ‘*The Heart of the Empire,” 


AUSTIN TAYLOR (Liverpool, Toxteth, E.) 
**Sidelights on Protection.” 
HENRY NORMAN (Wolverhampton, N.) 
‘**The Peoples and Politics of the Far East,” &c, 
G. H. RADFORD (Islington, E.) 
**Shylock and Others,” &c. 
F, E. SMITH (Liverpool, Walton) 
** International Law.” 
P. W. WILSON (St. Pancras, S.) 
In “The Heart of the Empire.” 
D. BRYNMOR JONES (Swansea District) 
*“‘The Welsh People.” 
T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) 
“England’s Wealth Ireland’s Poverty,” &c. 
G N. BARNES (Glasgow, Blackfriars) 
In “Labour and Protection.” 
J. M. ROBERTSON 
‘*Essays towards a Critical Method.” 
WALTER RUNCIMAN (Dewsbury) 
ALBERT SPICER (Hackney, Central) 
ALFRED MOND (Chester) 
D. A. THOMAS (Merthyr Tydvil) 
HAROLD COX (Preston) 
A. H. SCOTT (Ashton-under-Lyne) 
In ‘* British Industries under Free Trade.” 
THE GOULD-EN TREASURY. 


By the Member for Blankshire. With 35 Pictures by 
F, CARRUTHERS GOULD. 1s. net, 


POLITICAL PARABLES. 
By FRANCIS BROWN, the Westminster Gazette Office Boy, 
Author of “The Doings of Arthur.” With more than 180 
Thumbnail Sketches, cloth, 2s. 6d. net, 


THE LIFE OF RICHARD COBDEN. 
By the Right Hon. JOHN MORLEY, M.P. In Five Six- 
penny Parts, 
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MESSRS. DUCKWORTH & (0, 


Will Publish Next Month 
A NEW NOVEL BY 


TEMPLE THURSTON 


Author of “The Apple of Eden” (5th Edition) 


ENTITLED 
THE STORY OF 4 


TRAFFIC FAITHFUL WOMAN. 


Cr. 8vo, Etched Frontispiece, 6s, 








THE MUSEUMS 
AND RUINS OF 
ROME. 


New Handbook to 


ROME. 


Vol. I. By WALTER AMELUNG. 170 Illustrations.—Vol, II, 
By H. Hourzincer. Map, Plans, and 100 Illustrations, 
Edited by Mrs. AkTHUR STKONG, 10s. net. 





THE DAWN IN BRITAIN. By 


CHARLES M. DouGuty, Author of “Travels in Arabia 
Deserta.” 2 vols. cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net each. 





——. 


In the well-known ** RED SERIES” OF ART BOOKS. 


THE SCOTTISH SCHOOL OF 
PAINTING. By Witt1am D. McKay, RSA. 45 Illus 
trations, 7s. 6d. net, 





In the POPULAR LIBRARY OF ART. 
ENGLISH WATER COLOUR 


PAINTERS. By A. J. Finsera. 50 Illustrations, cloth, 
2s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 





NEW NOVELS. 
THE AMBUSH OF YOUNG DAYS. 


By RosaAMOND LANGBRIDGE. 


A new novel by a rising writer, containing some clever studies of people 
and some capital passages of genuine comedy, 


LADS OF THE FANCY. 


BARTRAM. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


By Grorcr 


A novel presenting some strong pictures of life in ‘*The Shires” and in 
London when pugilism and gambiing and other sports were the chief iuterests 
in life for a *‘ man of fashion.” 


SECOND IMPRESSION JUST READY. 


The SECRET KINGDOM 


By FRANK RICHARDSON. 


“The book stands in a class apart.”—Observer. 

‘Pull of high spirits and cleverness, May be recommended to all.”"—Academy. 
* One of the most popular books of the season.” —Black and White. 

** Clever, ridiculous, brilliant. Its humour genuine, its characterisation 
shrewd, its satire mordant, its pathos undeniable.”— World, 





“CONTINENTAL HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS.” 


RAMBLES IN NORMANDY. 


By FRANCIS MILTOUN, Author of “ Cathedrals of Northern 
France.” With very many Illustrations from Drawings and 
Sketches by BLANCHE McManus, 9 Maps, square crown 8vo, 


RAMBLES IN BRITTANY. 


By FRANCIS MILTOUN., [Illustrated by BLANcHE McMANUS. 
Uniform with “Normandy.” 6s. net. 


THE TYROL. By W. D. McCracxay. 
Tilustrated, 6s. net. 


“By an enthusiastic climber without any of the expert’s technicalities. 
Many capital illustrations. A ing holiday book, the work of an observer, 
au optimist, and a graceful writer.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 
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FORGOTTEN POETS.* 

Ovr modern literary pantheon is large enough to include 
every variety of divinity; and the series of reprints which 
Professor Saintsbury is now editing shows that the minor 
deities no less than the Olympians come in for their share of 
incense. It may, indeed, be questioned whether Professor 
Saintsbury has not pushed the cult for the fugitive and the 
obscure a little too far. He has let down his drag-net into 
the ocean of Caroline poetry, and has fished out a handful of 
small fry which would have slipped through the meshes of 
any ordinary criticism. It is only, however, in one sense that 
the fry aresmall. The four poets whose works are reprinted 
in the present volume take up between them over eight 
hundred large octavo pages, most of which are double- 
columned. Surely the resuscitation of such a vast quantity 
of matter was a serious responsibility; and is it possible 
altogether to admit that the act was justifiable, when we 
remember that there is not a single line in the whole mass of 
the collection which rises above the second-rate ? 

But such doubts—though we cannot but feel them—are 
perhaps a little ungracious, for the volume possesses so many 
points of interest that it is easy to forget the portentous 
mediocrity which is really its dominant feature. Professor 
Saintsbury in his introductory notices has laid special stress 
upon the light which his poets throw upon the development 
of English versification; and it is true that this important, 
though somewhat technical, subject can be amply illustrated 
by their works. But why does Professor Saintsbury stop 
there? The truth is that it is not only the versification of 
the period, but the whole tendency of Elizabethan poetry, 
which is epitomised in this volume. The poems are poor 
poems; they belong to the fug-end of a great tradition; they 
exaggerate its weaknesses and minimise its strength. But 
their very faults help us to understand more clearly the true 
nature of the great age which was theirs. The splendours of 
triumphant art are often so dazzling as to blind us to the 
actual detail of its qualities; and it is only when we have 
coolly examined a bad imitation that we come to comprehend 
the hidden values of the original. 

The poems of Patrick Hannay afford an excellent example 
of the orthodox Elizabethan tradition. Their fancy, their 
naiveté, their easy grace, make them constantly delightful; 
they are composed of a series of pretty details set in a back- 
ground of delicate, if conventional, romance. The poet, 
walking “in the shade which top-entwining trees had made,” 
listens to the music of the birds in the branches :— 

“Ravished with liking of their songs, 
I thought I understood 
The several language to each ’longs, 
That lodges in that wood. 
Most Philomel 
Did me compel 
To listen to her song, 
In sugar’d strains, 
While she complains 
Of Tyrant Tereus’ wrong.” 
The rest of the poem consists of the story of Philomel, 
which the bird proceeds to give utterance to for the next 
hundred stanzas. Hannay’s description of the nightingale’s 
song may aptly be applied to his own poetry: it is 
That is at once its merit and its fault; for 
Hannay’s sweetness is unrelieved by any other quality. His 
form is always careless and his thought is always common- 
place. His narratives meander through a wilderness of 
unruly ornament and tangled verse: and only stop to 
remind us at irregular intervals that honesty is the best 
policy, that in this world nothing is permanent, and that 
good children obey their parents. Nor does Hannay in his 
most sugary moments ever produce a really first-rate piece 
of confectionery. His sweetness is of the kind which easily 


“ ow 
sugar’d, 











* Minor Poets of the Caroline Period. Edited by George Saiutsbury, M.A. 
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cloys, and it would be as difficult to read through Sheretine 
and Mariana at a single sitting as to eat the whole of the 
icing on a wedding-cake. 

The Pharonnida of William Chamberlayne presents 
precisely similar characteristics, but in an exaggerated 
degree. If Hannay’s verse resembles a shrubbery thick with 
brambles which delay the traveller at every step, Pharonnida 
is a tropical forest where the luxuriance of festoons and 
undergrowth must be hewn through by sheer force. That 
extraordinary poem, with its vast intrigue in the recessés of 
which the author, no less than the reader, loses his way, is in 
reality no more than the framework for an endless succession 
of descriptive details. In these details lies the whole value of 
the poem, and at their best they give Chamberlayne a place 
only just below the great and unmistakable poets of our 
language. Such lines as 

“ Heart-cheering chrysolytes, 
With rubies set, which to adorn them twist 
Embraces with the temperate amethyst,” 
show a command of language not unworthy of a spiritual 
ancestor of Keats. But Chamberlayne falls below mediocrity 
more often than he rises above it, and his incredible prolixity 
still further emphasises the flatness of the common level of 
his verse. Quotation from him is rendered peculiarly difficult 
by this very fact, for it is only possible to obtain the full 
impression of his easy, diffuse, and infinitely decorated style 
by reading through several pages. The following passage, 
however, though necessarily abridged, will give some idea 
of the run of an ordinary sentence—or, rather, clause—in 
Pharonnida :— 
“ .... A purling stream; whose spring did live, 

When from the hill’s cool womb broke forth, within 

A grotto; whence before it did begin 

To take its weeping farewell, into all 

The various forms restrictive Art could call 

Her elemental instruments into 

Obedience by, it courts the admiring view 

Of pleased spectators—here, exalted by 

Clear aqueducts, in showers it from those high 

Supporters falls ; now turned into a thin 

Vapour, in that heaven’s painted bow is seen; 

Now it supplies the place of air, and to 

A choir of birds gives breath, which all seemed flew 

From thence for fear, when the same element, 

With such a voice as seas imprisoned rent 

Including rocks, doth roar so, Proteus-like, 

Returned trom what did fear or wonder strike, 

The liquid nymph, resuming her own shape 

Within a marble square, a clear escape, 

Till from her winding stream the river takes 

Still fresh supplies, from that fair fountain makes.” 
These lines, published as late as 1659, yet belong clearly 
enough to the main school of Elizabethan poetry,—the school 
of Spenser. The absence of concision, the lack of distinguished 
thought, the intricacy of detail, so obvious in Chamberlayne 
are no less patent in the Faerie Queen. But we shall search 
in vain in the later poet for the unending glamour and the 
compelling charm of his great predecessor. Chamberlayne 
seems to possess in double measure all the unessentia] 
qualities of Spenser, and to lack the only essential one,—his 
inspiration. He is a Spenser run to seed. He resembles in 
his winding elaboration the “purling stream” of his own 
poem, which, though the water is the same, has wandered 
very far indeed from the fountain-head. 

The other two poets in Professor Saintsbury's collection— 
Edward Benlowes and Katherine Philips—are representatives 
of a precisely contrary tradition, that which had its origin in 
the amazing genius of Donne. This is, indeed, their only 
point of resemblance, for they differ from one another no less 
than they differ from Chamberlayne or Hannay. Like their 
master, the great Dean of St. Paul's, they have entered into 
revolt against the Spenserian method; and in their reaction 
from the orthodox style, with its diffuseness, its conventional 
insipidity, and its easy sweetness, they have flown into the 
opposite extreme. They are so compact as to run the risk of 
obscurity ; their imagery is drawn, not from a fancied world 
of fable and romance, but from the everyday occurrences of 
real life; and their hatred of the commonplace makes them 
load their poetry with an accumulation of complicated, extra. 
ordinary, and often grotesque thoughts, These peculiarities 
are to be found in every page of Theophila, Benlowes’s 
enormous poem on the soul. He seems determined never to 
say the expected thing. 
ridiculous, so long as he is always original. 


He is willing to be rugged, obscure, 
At the creation 
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of the world Nature was a callow bird whose sprouting 
feathers were effects springing from the universal cause. The 
carbuncles on drunkards’ noses are link-boys lighting them 
through the night. Warning his readers to repent before 
they are overtaken by old age, he says :— 
“ Ere in thy pocket thou thine eyes dost wear ; 

Ere thy bones serve for calender ; 

Ere in thy hand’s thy leg, or silver in thy hair; 

Preventing physic use.” 
This is Benlowes’s way of talking of a walking-stick and a 
pair of spectacles. 

The poems of Katherine Philips—* the matchless Orinda,” 
as she was called in her own day—are somewhat tame in com- 
parison with the extravagances of Theophila. While Benlowes 
found his inspiration in Donne’s religious poems, Mrs. Philips 
found hers in his secular verse, and her lyrics resemble those 
of Cowley, though they lack the intellectual adroitness and 
the depth of feeling of the author of “The Mistress” and the 
elegy on Harvey. They are nevertheless nearly always 
graceful and never ordinary; so that, if one can forget how 
far they have been surpassed in their own manner, they make 
pleasant reading. For instance, her compurison between two 
friends and a pair of compasses, which “are, and yet they are 
not, two,” is ingeniously worked out :— 

“ Each follows where the other leans, 

And what each does this other means. 

And as when one foot does stand fast, 

And t’other circles seeks to cast, 

The steady part does regulate 

And make the wanderer’s motion straight ; 

So friends are only two in this, 

T’ reclaim each other when they miss.” 
It is only when they have been compared with Donne’s well- 
known verses on the same subject that these lines seem to 
lose their point. Mrs. Philips, like the other poets of Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury’s volume, represented a moribund tradi- 
tion. The style of Donne was already giving place to the 
style of Dryden, just as the genius of Milton was beginning 
to triumph in the domain over which Spenser's spirit had 
ruled so long and gloriously. The rois fainéants of the old 
dynasty were destined to fall before these vigorous usurpers. 
Professor Saintsbury’s volume contains the last echo of 
Elizabethan poetry, before it was silenced for ever by the 
classicism of the eighteenth century; and across the gulf 
which separates them from us the songs of Chamberlayne 
and of Benlowes, of Hannay and of Katherine Philips, sound 
strangely and dimly in our ears :— 

“Only a sense 

Remains of them, like the omnipotence 

Of music, when the inspired voice and lute 

Languish, ere yet the responses are mute.” 





THE LIFE OF MOLIERE.* 

On February 17th, 1673, the great Molitre died at his 
work. Le Malade Imaginaire was acted for the fourth time 
at the theatre of the Palais Royal ; it was only a week since 
it had been first put on the stage. Moliére himself took the 
part of Argan. Paris thronged to see and hear this fresh 
satire on the foolish doctors of the time; the laughter and 
applause were great, and one telling touch after another was 
recognised. Everybody laughed, except the author of the 
comedy. He was ill and suffering, and on that last day he 
confessed to his wife and a friend that he “could hold out no 
longer, but must give up the game.” They begged him at 
least to rest himself, not to play that day, to give notice 
that the performance must be put off. He said :—* What 
canI do? There are fifty poor workpeople who live on their 
day’s pay; what would they do if there were no perform- 
ance? I should reproach myself if I were to keep their 
bread from them for one day, being actually able to give it to 
them.” He yielded so far, however, as to give the actors 
notice that unless the play could begin at four o'clock 
punctually, he would not act that afternoon. It is a hint of 
the delay and the confusion that must often have vexed his 
finely impatient spirit. 

The candles were lit, the stage was ready, the audience were 
assembled, and the curtain rose for the last time on Molidre- 
He went through the performance bravely, but with noticeable 
difficulty and pain. When it was over, he returned to his 








* The Life of Moliére. By Henry M. Trollope. London; A, Constable and 
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house in the Rue Richelieu, close by. His cough 
terribly bad; at ten o’clock that night he broke a blood-vegsal 
and died in a few minutes. He was fifty-one; thus y, 
nearly overtaking Caesar, Shakespeare, Napoleon, at ti, 
death-age of genius. 

“The curé of Saint-Eustache refused to bury Molit,» 
Mr. Trollope here seems to hold up a worthy man to the go 
and hatred of posterity; but really, in 1673, it would have 
been far more extraordinary if the curé had consented, 4, 
could not, indeed, have done so without the leave of his 
superiors. Comedians were still what they had been in th, 
Middle Ages, and continued to be for some time longer. 
“hors la loi.” They were almost in a state of excommnnic, 
tion. A comic actor was regarded as a kind of heathen, Jy 
Moliére’s case, the Archbishop gave the necessary Permission, 
for the great poet and actor in his later years had lived as , 
Christian. But Bossuet did not strike contemporary ming 
as “ foolish” or “ uncharitable” when he drew his moral from 
the almost sudden death of Moliére, the awful transition fron 
“the laughter of the stage” to God’s tribunal. 

Mr. Trollope has a keener vision when he writes of Molitre’; 
exclusion from the Academy. He does not, we notice, fing 
much that is unnatural or inconsistent in it :— 

“Among great French writers who have not been members of 

the French Academy, Moliére is the chief. Yet if we think for 
moment what was his position as an actor who delighted thg 
crowd in the pit of his theatre with his performances of 
ridiculous characters; when we think of him as the author of 
the Tartufe which had brought down upon him the censure of 
nearly all churchmen and of many men who by their abilities 
had risen in the world; as the author of George Dandin, where it 
was believed he had extolled the shameless effrontery of an 
impudent woman in order to jeer at the misfortunes she caused 
to her husband; when we recollect that the poet, about whoss 
verses many of the Academicians cared nothing and whose wit 
they derided, was the leader of a troop of actors and lived much 
in their society; when we recollect also how many churchmen 
there were among the actual members of the Academy in 
Moliére’s day, and the unwillingness that men have very 
commonly and everywhere shown to admit into their cho'c 
society another of very opposite opinions to their own ;—when 
we think of all this for a moment, we shall feel that the surprise 
would indeed have been great if Moliére had been allowed to sit 
as one of the forty immortals.” 
It would have been still greater if Archbishop and curé had 
been ready, without hesitation or pressure, to bury Molitre 
with a solemn service in consecrated ground ; and it is to the 
credit of the Church that this was done. As to the Academy, 
it left him out in the cold for more than a hundred years, 
Then it set his bust among its glories, with the inscription: 
“Rien ne manque a sa gloire, il manquait 4 la nétre.” 

Mr. Trollope’s Life of Moliére is a most complete book. 
Those who know nothing of Moliére, and have never read his 
plays, will find here an exhaustive history of the man and his 
times, so far at least as the theatrical world is concerned 
And the French theatre of the seventeenth century is a very 
curious and interesting subject. Those who have studied 
Moliére and his work in the light of the best French criticism 
will also find a good deal to interest and amuse them. It will 
occur to them, perhaps, that a long comparison between 
Shakespeare and Molitre as “comic dramatists” was hardly 
worth the labour of its composition. It was surely not 
necessary, except for the ignorant, to dwell on the fact that 
“Shakespeare and Moliére lived in different mental atmo- 
spheres, and they wrote under different conditions.” The 
fundamental differences between the supreme poet of all 
Nature and the brilliant satirist of human nature are surely 
too great for any fair balance to be held between them. 
There is, however, a certain entertainment to be found in 
Mr. Trollope’s frankly expressed regret that Shakespeare did 
not write a little more like Molitre. He would then, he thinks, 
be better understood by the ordinary young man. This is an 
instance of the kind of criticism that leads into pitfalls, and 
the writer himself seems almost aware that he has been 
beguiled off the road by the genius of Moliére. 

Still, the book is very interesting; it is a conscientious 
piece of work which was well worth doing, and it represents 
a considerable amount of careful research. It is a mine of 
usually correct information as to Moliére’s life and the world 
he lived in: the theatres of Paris, the wandering troupes of 
the provinces, illustrated by the Roman Comique ; the society 
of the Hétel de Rambouillet, that much-needed school of 
manners, the exaggerated successors of which gave birth to 
Les Précieuses Ridicules and Les Femmes Savantes; eatly 
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Royal favour, increasing popularity, till Jean Bap- 
sr called Moliére, became a kind of prophet from 
whom all the weakness, absurdity, and humbug of Court and 
city expected and received laughing castigation. People went 
to Molitre’s theatre to laugh at their neighbours follies, as 
they might go toa plain-spoken popular preacher to have their 
ears tickled with their neighbours’ sins. 

The analyses of the plays make an amusing and very 
readable part of Mr. Trollope’s book. _Among these the best 
and fullest are Le Tartuffe, Le Misanthrope, Le Malade 
Imaginaire. There always has been and always will be a 
great deal to say about the immortal Tartuffe. It was @ 
very daring play, “an event,” as Mr. Trollope says, “in the 
annals of the stage.” Molitre was not either “a reformer 
or an enthusiast.” Satirists are seldom perhaps either 
the one or the other. Neither was he a great moralist. 
M. Brunetidre, the more to be trusted because he can look at 
enius without dazzle and with detachment, is strong on the 


: He was of the school of 


“naturalist” side of Moliére. 
Montaigne and of Rabelais :— 

“ Précieux et pédants; marquis et bourgeois; comédiens et 
auteurs; gens de cour ou d’église; prudes et ‘turlupins’ ou 
grotesques,—tous ceux quil y attaque ce sont ceux qui 
déguisent, ou qui fardent la nature; ce sont tous ceux qui 
interposent le pédantisme des régles ou le respect des préjugés 
entre art et la représentation de la vie;—et ce sont surtout 
ceux qui prétendent contraindre ou discipliner la nature.” 

There were undoubtedly two sides to the comedy of Le 
Tartufe. It wasa violent indictment of hypocrisy; but this 
was not the reason why the King at first, the Parliament, 
the Archbishop, the Jesuits, the Jansenists, and most of the 
religious people in France lifted their voices against it. 
M. Brunetitre sees that there must have been some better 
cause for all this, and he remarks that “1’attaque 4 la religion 
y est indubitable, en tant que la religion est congue comme 
‘ principe réprimant.’” 

There was a good deal of caricature in Moliére’s brilliant 
art. Les Précieuses Ridicules takes no account of the brutal 
state of society against which la préciosité was in its begin- 
nings so great and successful a protest. The doctors are 
laughed at chiefly because they try to put Nature right, to be 
cleverer than Nature, when she ought to be left to cure her- 
self: this is a doctrine which may easily run into greater 
foolishness than it attacks. 

In a review, however, one can only touch on these and 
other controversial aspects of Moliére. Probably much new 
interest in his plays, too often only known by name, will be 
aroused by the publication of Mr. Trollope’s handsome book. 
We would offer two suggestions to those who turn anew 
to the study of Moliére. Avoid translations, which represent 
him miserably, and read him in the original. And as to 
criticism, read something wider and more philosophical than 
the work of the special “ moliéristes.” 





A VIVID PICTURE OF OLD GLASGOW.* 
Many books, some authoritative but dull, others notable 
chiefly for their bulk, have been written about Glasgow, 
especially since its growth assumed positively American 
dimensions. But as a contribution to literature none can 
compare with this. Its author was in his tolerably long day 
one of the leading antiquarians in his native city, and the 
accuracy of his information was on a par with its extent. But 
there was nothing of the Dryasdust about him. He had a 
very genuine gift of, and love for, style; there was a touch 
of dry humour of a kind that is probably dying out of 
Scotland, certainly out of the larger Scottish cities, in 
almost everything he wrote. His own career, as sketched 
in an introduction to this volume of commendable brevity 
and lucidity, was an uneventful, but also a typical one. 
The son of a leading lawyer in Glasgow, he received 
an excellent training at the University there, and dis- 
tinguished himself in several of his classes, especially 
Latin, Greek, and mathematics. He thought for a time of 
following in his father’s professional footsteps; next he con- 
templated entering the Church; finally, however, he decided 
for a commercial life. The failure of a leading bank brought 
his first ventures to grief, but while still a young man he 
became a partner in a firm of wholesale hide and leather 
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merchants which prospered greatly. He remained in this 
position till he retired from active life in 1902. 

Mr. Mitchell, who died in 1904 at the age of seventy- 
eight, devoted his leisure, like not a few of his Glasgow 
brothers in commerce, to archaeology and local history. His 
last act, when he was unable to write, was to dictate a 
presidential address to the local Archaeological Society on 
the congenial subject of Glasgow in 1707. Regarding other 
features of Mr. Mitchell's life his biographer may be quoted:— 


“ A consistent tenacious Whig, he became a Unionist. He was 
a devotee of laisses faire and a convinced opponent of Socialism. 
A note of political pessimism in his later vpinions only accentuated 
an undertone of his earlier writings. In opinion, as in action, he 
was large of sympathy through and through. Of a spirit 
essentially reverent, and by its nature Christian, he was to the 
core a good man, whose thought, like his life, was suffused with 
intense religious feeling. His simple unquestioning belief in the 
divine found its most practical expression in the belief in 
humanity, his own sense of the gladness and worth of life, and 
his will to help.’’ 

Mr. Mitchell was in the habit of writing out his im. 
pressions of men and things in the past as these occurred 
to him, or were naturally recalled by some event such 
as the death of a well-known citizen whose “ family” was 
associated with the life of the old Glasgow he loved, and of 
embodying them in papers which he sent to the leading 
Glasgow newspaper or read to one or other of the antiquarian 
clubs to which he belonged. It is but a selection from these 
that is now published. But as this volume runs to over four 
hundred pages the selection is not wanting in quantity, and 
in quality it may fairly be said to represent the best its 
author had to say. His biographer alludes to his pessimism, 
and perhaps the character of that pessimism had better be 
first illustrated. Though gentle, it is decided, and therefore 
merits careful attention :— 


“ Nowadays our leading merchant has too often ceased to be » 
citizen. Glasgow is the place where he has his office, and which 
is always wanting subscriptions from him. But he lives as far 
from it as he can. He cultivates other society outside of his own 
business. The circle of his acquaintance here is gradually 
narrowing. He would no more mix in municipal matters than 
Lord Westminster would join the Pimlico Paving Board. If he 
has himself the misfortune to ‘speak Glasgow,’ his sons and his 
daughters shall escape that unmelodious shibboleth, and they 
come back from their English schools strangers, knowing nothing 
and caring nothing about Glasgow or Glasgow folk, and rather 
ashamed of having anything to do with the big smoky town, 
They may never have heard the Tolbooth chimes, and could 
hardly find their way to King William or the Green. They read 
Burns or Scott, if at all, with a glossary, and they have no idea 
of the difference between a Freethinker and a U.P. or any other 
of these puzzling Scotch sects.” 


Even more distinctly a warning is the following :— 


“The supremacy of Glasgow as the port of the Clyde is for the 
first time seriously threatened; perhaps, at enormous cost to 
Greenock, it may be maintained. Glasgow has lived through 
many a trying season, and probably she has still vitality to 
revive now, when a blight seems to have fallen on every branch 
and to wither every leaf. But the /eliz arbor is not sound at the 
roots. Chicago and Glasgow have been likened to each other for 
their rapidity of growth. But Chicago depends on wheat, which 
grows, and Glasgow every year depends more and more on minerals, 
which do not grow...... As the exhaustion of minerals advances, 
our industry, and with it our commerce, must fall back, and the 
general suffering can only end when the population shall have 
shrunk in keeping with the reduced power of production.” 


It may easily be gathered from extracts like these that Mr. 
Mitchell was not democratic in the modern sense. His 
biographer, indeed, says, speaking of the work he did :— 

“A constitutionalist might have noted other things, might have 
dwelt on the growth of civic rights, the rivalry of the merchants 
and the crafts, the broadening of self-government, and the re- 
sulting evolution of the modern municipality. He chose other- 
wise. His interests were frankly not democratic, and he turned 
with a glow to the old dons— what some of their successors would 
give,’ he thought, ‘a good part of their riches for’—a distinct 
position of aristocracy,and who enjoyed its first condition, an un- 
questioned social supremacy. Those old merchants, in great part a 
hereditary caste, were the centre of his world. Glasgow was his 
inspiration.” 

The limited scope of Mr. Mitchell’s survey gives point to his 
illustrations of the “exclusiveness,” which he positively loves, 
as represented by the Glasgow “ good” life of the past :— 

“Society sixty years ago was very settish. At the top of it was 
a recognised upper ten, some West India sugar lords, some repre- 
sentatives of the still older aristocracy of Virginia tobacco lords 
and of our early foreign merchants, and some who one way or 
another were in the swim. These gentlemen owned as hof-fahig 
the university professors and perhaps the city clergy. On every 
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one else, however worthy or well-bred or well-to-do, they looked 
like the far-end of a fiddle, and only dined and danced and drank 
among themselves. Curiously enough, in a place like this their 
supremacy was never challenged, and some folks worked hard for 
admission within the sacred circle. Such a system has its good 
points as well as its bad. It gives us some counterpoise to the 
leaden weight of mere money, and the competition between two 
false deities gives a better chance to the worship of the true.” 
There is, further, very real and pardonable pride in such a 
reminder as the following :— 

“We are apt to forget how long some of these old merchants’ 
names had been known. Glasgow looks almost as new as Chicago. 
But the luxuriant growth hides an ancient stem. Glasgow was a 
place of trade before Columbus had sighted the new world, and 
many of our old families could show their burgess tickets or 
point to their names in the Civic Fasti for generations and 
generations. Others had the ‘Jus imaginum’ before they had 
anything to do with Glasgow. As long as Scotland had been 
a trading country, Scotchmen of good family (wiser than their 
English fellows) have freely engaged in trade, and many of our 
old merchants were men of gentle, even of noble, blood.” 

A very large portion of this book is, as was indeed 
to be expected both from the special knowledge and the 
special sympathies of the author, devoted to the history 
of old Glasgow firms, institutions, and habits and customs. 
‘The titles of many, if not the most, of them—such as 
“ William Stirling and Sons,” “ James Finlay and Co.,” “The 
Stevens of Bellahouston,” “Colin Dunlop Donald,” and 
“Provost Archibald Ingram”—speak for themselves. By 
means of these and of such a sketch as “Robin Carrick’s 
Will”—in its way the best example of its author's style—Mr. 
Mitchell is able to reproduce the mercantile aristocracy of his 
native city. Still more direct information is given in such 
articles as “ Housekeeping Sixty Years Ago” :— 

“A frequent entry is ‘ Paid John Sweenie.’ Sweenie was a very 
decent Irishman who sold Irish butter and eggs, and kept a sedan 
chair. His place was in West Nile Lane, now Drury Street. In 
those days there were no cabs to be hired from cabstands. There 
were only ‘noddies’ to be ordered from coachyards. ‘The noddy 
was of the nature of the ponderous fly of little English country 
places, only more so. It was a great square box for four, with a 
smaller square box for the driver projecting in front, and it was 
hung so high that one clambered into it on either side by heavy 
folding steps. It was not cheap, and ladies generally went out to 
dinner in a chair, the husband walking alongside.” 


Different in character is “The Auld Lichts and Ither 


Lichts,” which is perhaps the most succinct and easily under- 
stood account that has yet been published of the various 
bodies into which the fanaticism of sincerity has broken up 


Scottish Presbyterianism. Then there are delightful travel 
papers of the old mail-coach days which recall the vigour of 
* Christopher North” :— 

“T woke to find the sun lighting up the green Lowthers as we 
galloped up Clydeside, then the summit level, then the plunge 
down Evan Water, then the pull up at Beattock Inn. I see it 
now, the blazing fire, the smoking breakfast, the finnans and the 
chops, and the ham and eggs, the baps and the buttered toast, 
how the piles kept on coming in and melting away! Surely there 
never were such breakfasts as the breakfasts at Beattock Inn, and 
there never was such picturesque travel as travel by the old mail 
coach.” 

Quite as good in its way is “The Story of Katherine 
Carmichael.” Katherine was the daughter of a Lanarkshire 
laird, and as a mere girl became maitresse en titre to James V. 
He built for her a house in one of the loneliest districts of 
Scotland :— 

“It was a strange choice as the home of a girl of seventeen. 

Crawfordjohn has its attractions; it has the charm of solitude—it 
is perhaps the loneliest village in the Lowlands; in Lanarkshire 
and six miles from a station—and on a summer day the landscape, 
though bare even now of trees, is cheerful; white sheep dot the 
green hills, and fat kine browse in the smiling holms reclaimed 
from the bog. But I should not have liked to live there in 
Katherine Carmichael’s time. None of the rich fruits of modern 
husbandry and its capital brightened then the scene—no bleating 
of sheep, no lowing of cattle broke the silence—and the lonely 
glen, 1,000 feet above the sea, was reached by rude tracks scarcely 
passable at best, impassable in winter’s snows and glaur.” 
Mr. Mitchell is of opinion that the girl chose this oubliette 
to hide from her relatives, and this view is probably correct 
if her original historian had authority for saying that “it 
was neither her choyce nor any vitious habite that prevailed 
over her chastitie, but ane inevitable fate that the strongest 
resistance could hardly withstand.” 

We have said and quoted enough to show the quality and 
readability of one of the best and brightest books which have 
ever been published about that Scotland of the past which, as 
it were with a sweet reluctant amorous delay, finds itself 
gradually being dissociated from the present. 
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CANON AINGER’S LECTURES AND ESSAYs* 
Tux author of these volumes ranges over a wide field, from 
Chaucer to Tennyson, giving five lectures and two essays to 
Shakespeare, and writing also of Swift, Cowper, Burns, Scott, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Charles Lamb, Dickens, of children’s 
books, of actors, modern plays, conversation, of wit, and of 
euphuism. He is not one of the giants of criticism; there 
is nothing mighty in his book; nor is it sparkling ang 
astonishing; but it is extremely interesting and true. A first 
reading wins the verdict, “ This is good criticism”; a third or 
fourth produces the conviction, “ And much of it is of the best 
criticism.” It is, indeed, no small merit in a writer when he 
expresses his most subtle thought with the lucidity, ease, ang 
completeness that are to be found here. There are a few who 
speak so simply, so urbanely, that the reader hardly realises 
how much they are telling him; but phrases linger in hig 
memory, thoughts fructify in his mind, and gradually he 
recognises the quiet source from whence they proceeded. To 
these we often return, taking ever deeper pleasure in them, 
and (if a strong expression may be employed in its full signifi. 
cance) loving them. 

Canon Ainger’s first three lectures on Shakespeare illustrate 
this. He lays down at the beginning certain limitations 
within which these lectures are to be confined. He asks 
nothing of those who hear him “beyond the acquaintance 
which every educated man and woman is supposed to have” 
with Shakespeare. But Shakespeare is so attractive as well 
as so great that almost every one of these men and women 
will possess something beyond this common touch of 
kindred; almost every one claims a certain modicum of 
Shakespearean scholarship. And therefore many will be a 
little disappointed at first. They will seem to be hearing 
nothing new. Now and then perhaps the mechanical mind 
will be excited to dispute a date, and soon. And yet there is 
a quality here which draws us back to examine it again. The 
lecturer has carried us with him into the inner sanctuary of 
Shakespeare’s mind; he has achieved that most difficult feat, 
not of telling new things, but of winning real apprehension 
of the old. 

Of course it must be understood that Canon Ainger is 
a scholar refraining himself; yet the limitations thus 
adopted are limitations. Indeed, we can imagine a reader 
becoming a little impatient as he goes through the first 
volume, in which the “popular lectures” are for the most 
part collected; they are somewhat elementary, some of the 
wit is a trifle ephemeral, here and there a careless sentence 
may be found. Ifso, he would do well to be content in the 
first reading with one or two only of these lectures—we should 
ourselves choose the set on Swift—and go on at once to the 
finished essays in the second volume. Any incipient weariness 
will soon be dispersed there, and afterwards he will be eager 
to return to the first volume, for he will by that time under- 
stand what those “lessons” were which determined Canon 
Beeching, as he tells us in his excellent preface, to print the 
lectures. Noone need be frightened by the term “ lessons.” 
Canon Ainger is far from being a pedagogue, but he has an 
important truth to elucidate. The great authors, he insists, 
are moral; they are humane; they are true to Nature, not 
merely on the surface, but in her deep, life-directing operations; 
whether they be jesters or tragedians, they are equally true to 
her, and it is in departing from this, the universal standard 
by which all literature has been and must be tried, that so 
much modern work, now praised, will nevertheless perish at 
last, and even now fails to hold men by any powerful charm. 
Perhaps he has a few prejudices. No one would call Mr. 
Gilbert's operas great literature, but are they not worth a little 
more than he allows? When one of them was acted a year or two 
ago how many middle-aged persons said that it was wholesome, 
kindly, different from what the younger generation asks for? 
Were they too indulgent? Is it possible that they too 
had acquired a prejudice of their own? However, in more 
serious matter his touch is firm :— 


“We talk with justice of the lifelikeness of Shakespeare's 
characters. But it is not in that chiefly that his fidelity to truth 
consists. The characters might themselves be lifelike, and yet be 
represented as exercising an influence the very reverse of lifelike 
upon the actions of other characters and the ultimate issue of 
those actions. It is this which always seems to me a radi 





* Lectures and Essays. By Alfred Ainger. 2 vols, London: Macmillan 
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i odern drama. Its conception and depicting 
ae - may sometimes accept; it is too often the 
ectly arbitrary and inconsistent issues of such character that 
trike one as untrue, because based on no true study of human life 
— of the invincible sequels of human destiny arising out of 
the primary law that ‘ what is sown is reaped. A 2 
This is convincingly expressed, and both justifies and is itself 
confirmed by the many passages in which Shakespeare's “sure- 
footed step in things moral” is noticed. Canon Beeching 
remarks that— an 
hrough all the lectures there runs the insistence upon what 
inger was accustomed to speak of as the genuine humanity of 
the great men of letters. If he is discussing style, he notices 
how true feeling and earnestness at once raise and clarify it; he 
defines euphuism as the putting of manner above matter; he 
finds the root of real humour, and its superiority over mere wit, in 
its sympathy with, and reverence for, what is human. It is 
characteristic of his point of view that he should write upon the 
‘ethical element’ in Shakespeare ...... that he should find 
more in Swift to censure than to praise, and more in Burns to 
raise than to censure; and that he should trace the secret of the 
‘Art of Conversation’ to certain qualities of the heart rather 


than of the head.” 

This is excellently put, though it hardly prepares the reader for 
the sympathy and kindliness of the lectures on Swift. But 
Canon Ainger might always be counted upon for sympathy 
and kindliness. ‘The ethical principle is nowhere more 
severely pressed than in the review of Mr. Phillips’s Paolo 
and Francesca, yet the review is only not flattering because 
the praise it gives is discriminating; the appreciation of the 
good qualities in the drama is so sincere that it must have 
pleased Mr. Phillips, in spite of the reviewer's disapproval of 
what he saw to be untrue in it to human nature. 

This disapproval is always expressed with the decision of 
one who sees clearly, but always, too, with the nicety of a 
scholar. The delightful paper, itself full of genial humanity, 
on “Mr. Dickens’ Amateur Theatricals” contains a good 
comparison between the attitudes of Dickens and Thackeray 
towards the creatures of their imagination, but it is instruc- 
tive to find this completed in the lecture on “ True and False 
Humour” by a further and more finely drawn comparison 
between Dickens and Thackeray on the one hand, and George 
Eliot on the other, with regard to the same question. But 
the finest application of the principle is in the essay on 
“Coleridge’s Ode to Wordsworth,” where the history of the 
ode “ Dejection” is traced through its variations of reading, 
and the pathetic secret of the poem is drawn forth by firm 
and delicate touches of the analyser’s art, yet so that the 
reverence due to two supreme masters is never forgotten. 
As we read this essay, so instinct with controlled emotion, 
“art for art’s sake” becomes a quite unsubstantial 
dream. We should call it the best of the whole collec- 
tion, but that this would be an injustice to the “ Charles 
Lamb in Hertfordshire,” a story of Canon Ainger’s first 
visit to Widford, in which the reader passes from page to 
page in the pure delight of hearing and seeing; like a school- 
boy with a book he really enjoys, he does not pause to consider 
whence the pleasure is derived, but will nevertheless be grateful 
to Canon Beeching for defining his vague feeling in a couple of 
lines :—“ There is more of the true Elia flavour about it than 
about many essays written more consciously upon that inimit- 
able model.” 

In the paper on “Charles James Mathews” the story is 
told of the Australian who objected to that comedian that 
“he does not act a bit. It is only like a gentleman walking 
about a drawing-room.” The comparison has again and again 
come back to us while we have been reading these volumes. 
The criticism contained in them is clear, firm, discriminating ; 
it is certainly constructive; but it is not quite the usual 
thing. It is amateur work according to Hamlet's definition; 
“the hand of little employment hath the daintier sense.” 
There may be readers who demand some stronger excitement 
of their own critical faculty; but there are others, not less 
instructed, who will appreciate the rarity of this “ daintier 
sense,’ 
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THE COLERIDGES. 
The Story of a Devonshire House. By Lord Coleridge, K.C. (T. 
Fisher Unwin. 15s.)—Lord Coleridge has given us an admirable 
and delightful book which deserves to be taken as a model by 


every member of a family of high character and distinction who 
desires to perpetuate in convenient form the honourable traditions 
of his house. It is impossible within the limits of a newspaper 
notice to speak individually of all the members of all the genera- 
tions who figure in this Story of a Devonshire House. They pass 
before us in a noble procession, and each one lingers just long 
enough on the page or pages to make the impression proper to his 
or her particular importance. But a peculiar interest attaches to 
the early chapters, which tell of the eight sons and one daughter 
of the Rev. John Coleridge, Vicar of Ottery St. Mary and Master 
of the King’s School of that parish,—the father, as the world 
chiefly thinks of him, of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. In the year 
1781, when the good but eccentric Vicar died, Samuel was the least 
important of his children,—only nine years old, and the occasion 
of much generous anxiety on the part of the heroic brother John 
out in India, who bestirred himself to help his widowed mother. 
The letters of John to his people at home carry us into the world of 
men and manners that produced Colonel Newcome. Couched in 
the old style of elaborately worded phrase, high-flown sentiment, 
and formal expression of filial duty, we might dismiss them as the 
stilted productions of a prig of the first water, if there were not 
evidence within and without the letters of the genuineness of the 
affection they express, and the solidity of the accompanying remit- 
tances. John went out in 1770 at the age of sixteen to seek his 
fortune in the Indian Army, and he had succeeded in making it 
when his father died in 1781. He was able at once to send home 
remittances of £200, and very soon the figure became £1,000. 
But he did not merely send money. He was full of counsel for 
the brothers at home,—James, for whom by and by he bought a 
commission; Luke, who meant to be a doctor. And he was 
especially solicitous about the little sister Anno, the only girl of 
the family. Means were so straitened at home that there was an 
idea of putting Anne to business,—that is to say, of apprenticing 
her to a trade or getting her a place in a shop. Upon this John 
wrote to his brother :—“ Dear James, let me request that you will 
(should my sister be now in Exeter) urge everything that lays 
[sic] in your power for her being recalled back to her Mother, 
where she may improve herself in every accomplishment that 
ought to adorn the fair Sex. By my honour, James, I would 
rather live all the rest of my days on Bread and Water than see 
my sister standing behind a Counter where she is hourly open to 
the insults of every conceited Puppy that may choose to 
purchase a Yard of Ribbon from her, horrid Idea! Chucked 
under the chin, etc., etc., too bad to mention, for God’s 
sake get her back, don’t let her go to destruction.” And to 
Anne herself he writes a little later:—‘ Yes, my very much 
beloved Nancy, your letter has convinced me that you 
are everything I could wish. I do not flatter you when I inform 
you that you have not only made me happy, but that I pride 
myself on being possessed of a sister that bears so beautiful a 
mind.” And then he begs her not to go on addressing him as her 
“ Brother unknown,” but to try to conceive that she is personally 
acquainted with him, “equally as much so as with James or any 
other of my Good Brothers that have the happiness of seeing and 
conversing with you.” For, “ when I was about to leave Europe, 
you was an infant, and many is the time, my Nancy, I have had 
you in my arms and gazed at you with pleasure and affection, 
though at that period people in general thought I was an obstinate, 
hard-hearted boy that had neither feeling nor affection, but I think 
I may modestly say they judged without their Host.” The writer 
was twenty-one at this time, and his useful life was cut short two 
years later. But by this time his place as the family benefactor 
was taken by a younger brother, Francis Syndercombe. A charming 
episode is that of the meeting of Francis, the boy officer of thirteen, 
with the important but affectionate elder brother; and the letters 
of Francis to his mother and sister are as good in every respect as 
those of John. Something of the spirit and the precocious style of 
these two seems to revive again a generation later in the sons 
of “Colonel James,”—John, the Judge (father of the Lord Chief 
Justice), and Bernard Frederick, the Midshipman, who died 
at sea in 1805 after a short but heroic career, His letters are 
vivid, racy, and full of evidence to character and affectionateness. 
But the mcst wonderful letter of all is the epistle which 
his brother John wrote to him from Eton when he made up his 
mind to enter the Navy. John was thirteen and Frederick eleven 
at this time. The letter would well become a father of forty. 
Other brothers of the poet who showed themselves wiser than 
himself in the things of this world without being deficient in 
literary and philosophical tastes were Edward and George, who 
both became clergymen and schoolmasters. Edward lived to old 
age, dying in 1843 at eighty-three. George died in 1828. It was 
of him that “poor Sam,” the poet, and, if not quite black, at 
least very grey sheep of this most respectable family, wrote: 








“He is a man of most reflective and elegant talent. He ossesses 
learning in a greater degree than any of the family, excepting 
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contribution to this branch of thought. Perhaps the most delight, 
ful literary production in the volume is the paper by Baron jy 
Bildt (the late Swedish and Norwegian Minister) entitleq “TN, 
Conclave of Clement X. (1670).” The writer’s minute know 

of the period recalls Lord Acton, and the reader almost feels that 
he is a spectator of the amusing and scandalous intriguing whic, 
continued for nearly five months, and resulted in the election, by 
way of compromise, of an almost unknown priest to the vacant 
seat of St. Peter. Mr. Kenyon’s admirable paper on “Thy 
Evidence of Greek Papyri with Regard to Textual Criticisn» 
gives us two broad and interesting results. These very oj, 
manuscripts show that the classical texts were as little modigej 
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myself. His manners are grave, and hued over with a tender 
sadness. In his moral character, he approaches nearer perfection 
than any man I ever yet knew. He is worth usall.” But it was 
the third son, Co!onel James, who bought Samuel Taylor out of 
the regiment in which he so disastrously enlisted in the course 
of his College career. And James Coleridge is to be remembered 
for much besides. The sketch of him by the hand of his grand- 
son brings before us a man of singularly fine and balanced 
character. After his marriage he left the Army, bought the 
Chanter’s House at Ottery St. Mary, and there lived out his 
days, and had the six sons and one daughter who in various ways 
of life carried on with honour the honourable traditions of the 
house. Attractive as this volume is as a family history, it is | by the work of Alexandrian critics as they have been by thy fee 
extremely interesting also as giving graphic pictures of English | emendations of modern scholars. 
life during the last hundred and fifty years. The numerous Bs * 
portraits add greatly to its charm, and a very clear genealogical B: * 
table helps the reader of weak memory and halting power of JEVONS’S FRAGMENTS. 
attention to realise the relationships of the various members of | The Principles of Economics. a Fragment of a Treatise on ty | 
Industrial Mechanism of Society; and other Papers. By the lat, 
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W. Stanley Jevons, LL.D., F.R.S. With a Preface by Henry 
Higgs. (Macmillan and Co. 10s. net.)—The deep regret cans 7 
in 1882 among all persons interested in economic science by thy 
accidental death of Stanley Jevons at the early age of forty. 
six, in the prime of his powers, cannot fail to have been reyiyaj 
by the publication in the present volume of fragments of why | 
he had meant to be “the work of his life.” There is som. | 
thing very pathetic in the table of contents, in which th 
“missing portions”—those which Jevons never reached, or oy 
which he only left notes too disjointed for publication—« ay 
indicated by italics”” They number fifty-two chapters out of 
seventy-two contained in the author’s scheme. But in the 
chapters which are here printed—though not all, if any, in ths 
complete form which Jevons would ultimately have given them— 
we have his treatment, at least in outline, of topics so essentig] 
as Utility, Wealth, Consumption, Multiplication of Utility, 
Luxury, Value, Supply and Demand, Labour, and Efiiciency and 
Division of Labour ; Production—in Time, in Place, and in Manner; 
Science, Classification of Trades, Negative Value, Insurance, 
and Variation of Prices. Even these bare headings afford 
some indication of the freshness of Jevons’s point of vier, 
and the entire independence with which he looked at the 
problems of the science of which he was so distinguished a & 
exponent. At his feet not the dullest of students coud © 
have echoed the old gibe that political economy was the “dismal © 
science.” Not, indeed, that he would ever pass lightly over difi- 
culties. On the contrary—as, for example, the chapters on Value 
and Supply and Demand here given abundantly show—he shirked 
no pains to clear up ambiguities of definition. “It may seem 
superfluous and tedious,” he says (p. 52), “to dwell upon such : 
niceties of expression, but whether or not tedious it is certainly 7 
not superfluous. We must leave no confusion behind us.” As | 
to Value, Adam Smith had slipped, and most others had 
uninquiringly stumbled after him. “Nothing,” he says in the 










































































THE BRITISH ACADEMY. 

Proceedings of the British Academy (1903-1904). (Published 
for the British Academy by Henry Frowde. 21s. net.)—This tall 
and decorous volume describes the birth of the British Academy, 
and contains in extenso some of the papers read before the 
Academy and summaries of the others. The reasons that led to 
the formation of the Academy must be briefly stated. Ata 
meeting of the representatives of the chief European and 
American Academies at Wiesbaden in October, 1899, it was pro- 
posed to organise an Association of Scientific and Literary 
Academies, divided into a section for natural science and a section 
for literary science (the term “literary” being used to indicate 
the sciences of language, history, philosophy, and antiquities). 
While the Royal Society could represent natural science, there 
was no institution that represented literary science on the part 
of England. The Council of the Royal Society busied itself in 
the efforts to secure the formation of such an institution. The 
whole body of the Fellows met to discuss the subject on May 9th, 
1901, and it was generally felt and decided that it was not within 
the province of the Society to initiate the establishment of a 
British Academy. Certain of those who had been moving in the 
matter called a meeting at the British Museum on June 28th, 
1901, formed themselves into a Provisional General Committee, 
and appointed a sub-committee to report on the general position. 
After many meetings, it reported on November 19th, 1901, and the 
General Committee decided to invite certain persons to become 
the first members of a new body to be called “The British 
Academy for the Promotion of Historical, Philosophical, and 
Philological Studies.” The distinction of the persons so invited 
negatived the possible inference that the Society had been formed 
without proper public discussion. A good many names, however, 
were omitted that should have been included,—men of the first 
rank in literary science. At a meeting on December 17th, 1901, | 
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the Crown was petitioned for a Charter, and this petition was 
followed by a petition to the same effect by the Royal Society. 
This Charter was granted on August 8th, 1902, and the by-laws 
of the Academy were allowed by Order in Council of February 5th, 
1903. These by-laws limit the number of Ordinary Fellows to 
one hundred, and provide for the formation of Sectional Com- 
mittees representing the different branches of study which it is 
the object of the Academy to promote. A Fellow must satisfy 
the Council by the reading or submission of papers, or otherwise, 
that “he is actively engaged in work tending to the advancement 
of some one or more of the branches of study” dealt with by the 
Sectional Committees. The by-laws also provide for the appoint- 
ment of Corresponding Fellows, being persons not resident in the 
United Kingdom who have attained distinction in one or more of 
the special branches of study. The first President was Lord 
Reay, who gave the address at the first annual general meeting, 
held on June 26th, 1903. His office was continued for a second 
year, and he presided at the second annual meeting, when Sir 
Richard Jebb read his remarkable paper on Bacchylides, printed 
in the Proceedings. We have no space in which to deal at length 
with the extremely valuable papers here printed. The essay entitled 
“Studies in Early Irish History,” by Mr. John Rhys, forms a 
highly technical, but most illuminating, paper. Dr. M. E. Sadler’s 
paper on “The Ferment in Education on the Continent and 
in America” will perhaps convince some that our educational 
confusion is not without merit. America, Germany, and France 
are feeling the results of over-organisation. The philosophical 
papers are all most useful, and the many admirers of the style 
and lucidity of the Master of Balliol will turn to his monograph 
on “Idealism and the Theory of Knowledge.” Sir Frederick 
Pollock’s essay on Locke’s theory of the State is a careful 


purchase scarce anything.” “Does he mean,” asks Jevons, “ the 
water which we actually need to drink, or that which we do not 
need.” Had the cup of water Sir Philip Sidney gave up for the 
common soldier on Zutphen field “no value”? ‘The true word 
was spoken, in the opinion of Jevons, who had probably read every- 
thing on the subject, by Le Trosne. As he “ correctly remarked” 
long since—in “De Jl’Ordre Social,” 1777—“it is a rapport 
d’échange, a ratio of exchange, which is at the bottom of the 
matter, or is rather the whole matter.” Careful thus to “leave 
no confusion,” Jevons, at the same time, is thoroughly human in 
the line of observation by which he works towards, and enforces, 
clearness of thought. On “Luxury” he is very pointed. “The 
servant girl isreprobated because she apes her betters and appears 
Let the mistress 
who condemns the vanity of her servant-maid begin by herself 
putting vanity aside and bestowing her expenditure on higher 
objects.” But between these observations (pp. 46-47) are intro- 
duced commendatory remarks on the elevating influence of 
missionaries in Jamaica in “making the negroes delight i 
wearing a black coat on Sundays.” And he discusses, with, wé 
think, destructive acuteness, J. S. Mill’s well-known comparison 
of the rich man who spends money on employing bricklayers to 
build a house with him who buys velvet,—to the disadvantage of 
the latter. Altogether, these fragments are good to read, for 
their vigour, their justice, their sanity, and their humour. The 
“other Papers” in the volume include a very interesting and 
hopeful address on the Future of Political Economy, delivered 
in 1876, and a memorandum on the Pressure of Taxation, which, 
as Mr. Higgs explains in his sympathetic preface, strongly i 
fluenced the late Lord Sherbrooke in taking off the shilling 











“registration duty ” on corn. 


“Wealth of Nations,” “is more useful than water, but it will | 
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JHE FIRST BERNADOTTE QUEEN. 

n of Napoleon’s Court: the Life-Story of Désirée 
FOB ns Wy Catherine Bearne. Illustrated. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.)—Just as English readers have gained 
p new interest in Norway appears this Life of Désirée Clary, 
Queen of Sweden and Norway, grandmother of the present 
King of Sweden. The fact that this popular and kindly woman 
died only in 1860 seems to bring Napoleon’s times very near to 
some of us. It is interesting to remember that the Clary family, 
citizens of Marseilles in the late eighteenth century, were among 
the earliest French acquaintances of the young brothers Bona- 
parte. But even before they came on the scene, Bernadotte, a 
young private soldier, returning from Corsica with his regiment, 
was billeted on M. Clary, who, much offended, got him exchanged 
for an officer. Désirée was then five years old. After a string of 
odd coincidences, she was engaged to Joseph Bonaparte, and then 
to Napoleon, who broke off with her when his growing ambition 
soared to a wife of better worldly position. Her elder sister 
Julie, an excellent woman, became the wife of Joseph. In 1798 
Désirée married Jean Baptiste Bernadotte, seventeen years older 
than herself. Her chief reason was that he seemed a likely rival 
to Napoleon. He was a distinguished soldier and a good man, in 
appearance like the great Condé, and further greatness had been 
prophesied for him by an old clairvoyante. The whole story 
is one of those romances of anew world in the making, which 
have always, from their fairy-tale character, a certain fascination. 
When Bernadotte became Prince Royal of Sweden, Désirée 
journeyed north to join her husband. But she found Sweden 
unbearably cold and dull, and soon hurried back to Paris, where 
she remained, through Empire and Restoration, long after the 
death of Charles XIII. of Sweden had made her husband King. 
At length she unwillingly went back to Sweden for her son’s 
marriage, and finally made her home there, on excellent terms 
with her husband and everybody else, leading a cheerful and 
contented life in spite of being French and Parisian to her 
fingers’ ends. Mrs. Bearne’s amusing book gives a capital picture 
of Napoleon’s France. The subject is inexhaustible. The Bona- 
parte family in all its first glory appears more disagreeable than 
ever; and as to the great Napoleon himself, every additional 
anecdote, every trait newly noticed, goes to prove the smallness 
of his character. 








SIR ANDREW CLARKE. 

Life of Lieutenant-General the Hon. Sir Andrew Clarke. Edited 
by Colonel R. H. Vetch. (John Murray. 15s.)—This is in every 
respect an excellent biography of a soldier and Empire-builder of 
the class of Gordon, Nicholson, and Stamford Raffles, who, indeed, 
were his heroes. The most important post he held was that of 
Inspector-General of Fortifications. Sir Andrew Clarke will 
perhaps be remembered best for his work as Governor of 
the Straits Settlements between 1873 and 1875, when he 
was in the prime of life. But he was also closely associated 
both with politics and with practical work in Australasia, 
his father having died Governor of Western Australia, and 
he himself having sought a Colonial position on his 
father’s death. The Gold Coast, India, Egypt—especially the 
Suez Canal—knew Sir Andrew, or, to put the matter otherwise, 
Sir Andrew was known through them. Even when he retired from 
active service, he took a prominent part in the solution of such 
questions as interested him, and was one of the most useful and 
vigorous of Agents-General. His last public act of importance was 
to preside at the unveiling of a cast of a replica of the original 
Gordon Statue at Chatham which was erected at Khartoum in the 
spring of 1901. When he died the following year, in his seventy- 
eighth year, his loss was mourned deeply by many who, both in 
the Colonies and here, had learned to like him for his qualities 
as well as to respect him for his services to the Empire. His 
biographer—and a very able and judicious biographer he is— 
testifies as follows :—“ Those who knew the man and differed from 
him condoned the extreme views he held on some points because 
they were so eminently characteristic of him; and ‘ Andy Clarke,’ 
as he was called by his intimates, would not have been ‘Andy 
Clarke’ had not the vivacious spirit that displayed itself in a 
stimulating treatment of even ordinary subjects sometimes 
rushed into excess.” Sir G. S. Clarke, who met Sir Andrew 
first in 1882, and who contributes a preface to this volume, 
also thus explains what may be considered Sir Andrew’s 
most serious political “aberrations ”:—“It was as an Im- 
Pperialist that he became a Home-ruler. LEarly recollections 
of famine and eviction in Ireland in 1845 had deeply impressed 
him, and later he had seen discontent and disturbance in 
Victoria allayed by the free gift of self-government. ‘The 
mental process was a natural one, but it was not understood by 


some of his friends, who viewed the question from a different 
standpoint, and he strongly resented the imputation of being an 
advocate of disintegration.” Colonel Vetch’s lucidly written, 
informing, and detailed biography deserves to be, and doubtless 
will be, considered an authority on the manner in, and the 
system by, which the British Empire was extended and consoli- 
dated in the nineteenth century. 








LORD ELGIN AND CANADA. 

Lord Elgin. By Sir John George Bourinot. “The Makers of 
Canada” Series. (T.C. and E.C. Jack. 21s. net.)—The late Sir 
John Bourinot fortunately lived to complete and revise this 
interesting monograph, and so it represents the carefully pre- 
pared and deliberate views of one of the greatest authorities 
on Canada upon the part played in the history of the Dominion 
by one of the first of Governor-Generals, who was also in many 
respects one of the most remarkable men of his time. Lord Elgin 
went to Canada at a critical period in the history of the two 
nationalities composing it, when there were grave doubts as to 
the success of the Union of 1840, and when the Mother-country 
was so little thought of that independence and annexation to the 
United States were freely talked of, even by Canadians who were 
otherwise genuinely patriotic. Happily Lord Elgin was tem- 
peramentally and in every other way fitted for the task he 
undertook. He followed in the wake and completed the work 
of Lord Durham. By giving adequate scope to the practice 
of responsible government, he removed all causes for irritation 
against Great Britain, strangled the annexation movement, and 
removed commercial embarrassment by giving a stimulus to 
Canadian trade by the repeal of the Navigation Laws and the 
adoption of reciprocity with the United States. This was a 
work of time and of infinite patience. Sir John Bourinot shows 
at great length, and with the utmost amplitude of detail, the 
difficulties which Lord Elgin had to encounter, and which led 
to his life being once threatened by a mob. He does this with a 
sincerity, a gravity, and an absence of polemical bitterness 
which render his book one of the most valuable contributions 
to Canadian history that have ever been published. As regards 
the future of the relations between the Dominion and her great 
neighbour, the following words, coming from so high an 
authority, deserve to be quoted:—“ Canadians depend on them- 
selves—on a self-reliant, enterprising policy of trade—not on 
the favour or caprice of any particular nation. They are always 
quite prepared to have the most liberal commercial relations with 
the United States, but, at the same time, feel that a Reciprocity 
Treaty is no longer absolutely essential to their prosperity, and 
cannot under any circumstances have any particular effect on the 
political destiny of the Canadian confederation, whose strength 
and unity are at length so well assured.” 








NATURE IN EASTERN NORFOLK. 

Nature in Eastern Norfolk. By Arthur H. Patterson. With 
12 Illustrations in Colour by F. Southgate, A.B.A. (Methuen 
and Co. 6s.)—The county of Norfolk has always received atten- 
tion from naturalists. In the seventeenth century there was Sir 
Thomas Browne. In more recent times we need only mention 
the names of Paget, Stevenson, Lubbock, Gurney, and Southwell. 
At the present day every English zoologist knows the name of 
Mr. Arthur H. Patterson, of Ibis House, Yarmouth, as that of an 
ardent field naturalist who amid unenviable worldly circumstances 
has struggled hard to gratify a passion for his favourite 
pursuit. Mr. Patterson has followed up his “Notes of an East 
Coast Naturalist” by another work of the same kind. “Had 
they known my antecedents and the stern uphill struggle 
of my life,” he writes in the present volume, “one or two 
of my reviewers would, I imagine, have been more merciful 
in their estimates of my work.” Be this as it may, we do not 
think that Mr. Patterson’s work needs any apologies on his part, 
though we have read the autobiographical chapter which he now 
publishes with interest. It is written with modesty and good 
taste, and may well encourage other young naturalists struggling 
in like poor positions. He was born in 1857 in one of the poorest 
“Rows” in Yarmouth. His father was a hard-working shoemaker, 
who buried eight other children while this one was yet small. 
His stepmother had little sympathy with a naturalist’s propensi- 
ties, and made him learn the Psalms when he was eager to be 
exploring the fields and marshes. He tells us of his early 
pets and his books, while his time was divided between school 
and work in a chandlery shop. Then came four years as 
a pupil teacher, when the indoor life nearly killed him. 





He next became agent for an assurance company, bought 
a gun and a punt, and spent his spare hours on Breydon. 
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Then he was successively a postman, @ showman, manager of a 
small Zoological Gardens, a draper’s warehouseman, and, finally, 
attendance officer to the School Board. All this while, too, he was 
writing, filling notebooks, collecting birds, fish, crustaceans, and 
struggling with poverty and a family. The volume now before 
us is the result of many years’ acquaintance with the country 
round Yarmouth. Mr. Patterson has also drawn material from 
the published records of other Norfolk naturalists. Some general 
observations on the fauna are followed by catalogues of the birds, 
fishes, mammals, reptiles, amphibia, stalk-eyed crustaceans, and 
molluscs. There are notes on the habits, appearance, or occur- 
rence of each species. Mr. Patterson writes well. His style 
is clear, simple, and unpretentious. He does not attempt fine 
writing, but when he describes the attitude of a bird or the 
aspect of Nature he has a faculty for selecting the appropriate 
word. A notice of this book would be very incomplete if it 
omitted to praise Mr. Southgate’s illustrations of birds on 
Breydon Water, which are so well reproduced that they have all 
the charm and softness of the best water-colours. As may be 
supposed by any one who knows Yarmouth, Breydon plays an 
important part in Mr. Patterson’s book. This tidal basin, five 
miles long and a mile broad, offers such attractions to migratory 
waders which arrive on the East Coast that more rare birds may 
be seen there in a year than in any other spot in England. 
Although drainage and walling have done much to spoil the 
natural charms of Breydon, it is still the resort of gunners and 
fishermen. There is a very pleasant account of the old “ Brey- 
doners,” who made a living by wild-fowling, fishing eels, mullet, 
or smelts, picking cockles or shrimping. Their leisure was spent 
gossiping at a waterside inn; their days ended in the workhouse. 
Many of these Mr. Patterson knew individually and delighted in 
talking with, and he now tells anecdotes of them. A very 
salutary check upon indiscriminate shooting, which went on in 
spite of the Acts of Parliament, has been brought about by the 
Breydon Protection Committee, who employ a paid watcher. 
Spoonbills are regular visitors. Mr. Patterson has seen seventeen 
together. Some have remained all the summer, and it may be 
that they will again breed. Nine avocets visited Breydon in 
June, 1905. Mr. Patterson’s book is so full of interesting records 
that it isa great misfortune to find the index so bad that itis 
almost useless. 








NATURE’S NURSERY. 

Nature’s Nursery; or, Children of the Wilds. By H. W. 
Shepheard-Walwyn, M.A., &. With 240 Illustrations from 
Nature by the Author. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—This is 
a good example of the numerous books which now appear, 
illustrated with photographs, and setting forth the wonders of 
Nature, or giving instruction in biology, after a popular fashion. 
We cannot help thinking that most readers would prefer a style 
which was not so terribly facetious; and that all but the 
youngest must weary of the expressions “Mrs. Bee,” “Lady 
Deadnettle,” “the début of Mademoiselle Butterfly,” and Nature’s 
“Magic wand.” What sense is there in referring to Darwin 
as “the great wizard,” or the pod of a bean as “My 
Lady Flora’s luxurious nursery”? But this is a question 
of taste, and Mr. Shepheard-Walwyn’s new book contains 
much interesting matter on the devices by which animals 
and plants protect themselves against their enemies and propa- 
gate their race. There are also some extraordinarily pointless 
digressions on every imaginable subject, from the doings of 
Oxford scouts to the tricks of little girls who offer chocolates with , 
soap instead of cream inside. A great number of photographs 
from Nature, specially taken for the book, illustrate the fertilisa- 
tion of flowers by insects; the hatching of chickens and their 
growth from the moment they appear until they are ten weeks 
old; the growth of a bean; and the scattering of seeds by the 
wind and the devices which the plants have evolved. Perhaps 
the most interesting is a series taken at intervals of a few minutes, 
showing the development of a moth and a butterfly which have 
just emerged from the pupa case. In spite of his style, Mr. 
Shepheard-Walwyn’s point of view is scientific, and he writes with 
an enthusiasm which may infect the boyish naturalist for whom 
the book is chiefly suited. 








QUEBEC IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

Quebec in the Seventeenth Century. By James Douglas, LL.D. 
(The Burrows Publishing Company, Cleveland and London. 
10s.)—The alternative title given to this interesting volume 
by its author is “Old France in the New World,” and it 
adequately expresses his intention, which is to indicate the 
character, objects, and successes of the French in Canada, 
and particularly in Quebec. Mr. Douglas writes carefully, 





and on the whole moderately, although a certain bias may 
be gathered from his use of such a phrase as: “the un 
dignified scramble in which the Great Powers of the world ar 
now engaged for the possession of Africa and such islands 
of the sea as are still occupied by their aboriginal inhabj. 
tants,” and by such a sentence as: “To-day we call conquest 
‘occupation,’ and the conquered area with its subjugate 
people a ‘sphere of influence.’” Such sentiments, however, do 
not obtrude themselves too violently in a book which—and that 
is no slight compliment—is one of the best volumes that haye 
in recent years been published on Quebec. Mr. Douglas 
writes an easy flowing style, which is seen to very great advantage 
in the chapters that deal with the early expeditions of Cartier; the 
work done by Champlain—Mr. Douglas’s portrait of this remark. 
able man is most admirably executed—and other ambitious French 
pioneers ; the associations between religion represented by such a 
Bishop as Laval and trade on the one hand, and political ambition 
on the other; the Iroquois War, and other leading incidents in the 
history both of New France and of New England. Some of Mr, 
Douglas’s historical comparisons and characterisations are very 
skilful. Thus he notes that the charters of modern trading 
companies resemble strangely in their essential features those of 
France in the seventeenth century, in so far as they are endowed 
with political functions while organised as money-making corpora. 
tions. Mr. Douglas, looking back over three centuries, comes to 
the conclusion that primitive Roman Catholicism has retained its 
influence over the French of Lower Canada more effectually than 
Puritanism in its primitive form has maintained its hold on 
the people of New England. This book is indeed delightful 
reading. 








ADDRESSES TO CARDINAL NEWMAN. 

Addresses to Cardinal Newman, with his Replies, 1879-81. Edited 
by the Rev. W. P. Neville. (Longmans and Co. 6s.)—This 
volume contains the various replies made by the late Dr. Newman 
to the addresses he received in 1879-81 on the occasion of the 
conferring of the Cardinalate upon him in the former year by 
Pope Leo XIII. They were prepared for publication by the late 
Rev. Mr. Neville. Some of the replies here given strike us as 
rather formal, like the addresses, and need not perhaps have been 
published. But it is quite correct to say, as is said in the fore- 
word to the work, that “some few portions are equal to any- 
thing he has written, and deal occasionally with subjects 
of special interest to the religious world at the present day.” 
What is perhaps even more to the point, the volume contains 
traces of that peculiar humour which never, as Kingsley knew to 
his cost, deserted Newman, even when he was most immersed in 
his serious work. Thus, in answer to an address from the 
Academia of the Catholic Religion, he says:—‘ A man must bo 
very much out of the common to deserve the great names 
with which you honour me; and for myself certainly, when I 
have reflected from time to time on the fact of the variety of 
subjects on which I have written, it has commonly been whispered 
in my ear that to be various is to be superficial.” The most, 
however, and on the whole the best, of Cardinal Newman to be 
found in this book is of the character either of a high or of a 
practical seriousness. At p. 298 is a combination of both 
in his exposition of the good work that may be done by “a 
straightforward, well-educated priest” who simply lets his 
influence be felt by those around him. No student of Cardinal 
Newman should neglect this book. 








THE ROSE RED CITY. 

The Jordan Valley and Petra. By William Libbey and 
Franklin E. Hoskins. 2 vols. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
25s.)—Messrs. Libbey and Hoskins performed a journey of 
which they greatly exaggerate the difficulty. There is no 
more remarkable episode in modern Turkish history than 
that of the pacification of the borders of the Syrian desert, in 
consequence of which an expedition to Petra, until quite recently 
an undertaking of a somewhat adventurous character, is now 
robbed of all but archaeological interest. The authors of the 
present work are nevertheless at pains to describe the means they 
took to avoid dangers that no longer exist. We recommend 
them to read Musil’s account of the perilous dash he made into 
the district east of the Petra road, and they will realise both 
what a desert journey may be like, and how it should be related. 
The ground that Messrs. Libbey and Hoskins covered has been 
explored by many distinguished travellers, the results of whose 
labours have been summed up in a monumental work by Briinnow 
and Domaszewski, themselves as learned as any of the archae. 








ologists who have passed down the Petra road. But the two 
American authors do not appear to have been equipped with any 
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special knowledge of the problems which the country presents, 
and they have added nothing to that with which others have 
furnished us, except a description and photographs of a second 
High Place at Petra. This is an interesting discovery. It was 
first published in the Biblical World by Mr. Hoskins, whose original 
statement is quoted by Briinnow, and is now supplemented by 
several excellent pictures. The illustrations throughout should be 
mentioned with praise. Tho authors are the first to recognise 
what is due to them, for in their modest preface they speak of 
their own book as “a valuable addition, by means of a unique 
series of photographs, to our knowledge of the country to which 
the Children of Israel came.” The proface, together with a 
quantity of jejune reflections with which the historic associations 
of the road inspired their pens, might well have been reserved 
for the sympathetic and uncritical perusal of “the loved ones in 
our homes” to whom the volumes are dedicated. 














A FRENCH VIEW OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY. 

De Monroé & Roosevelt, 1823-1905. Marquis de Barral- 
Montferrat. Avec une Préface de M. le Comte d’Haussonville, de 
Y’Académie Frangaise. (Plon-Nourrit et Cie., Paris.)—This is an 
acute and interesting study of the development of the foreign 
policy of the United States during the past eighty years. It is 
written with much point, and occasionally with a severity almost 
passing into cynicism. Thus in commenting on the coolness, so 
disappointing to the great South American patriot Bolivar, with 
which the United States, three years after the enunciation of the 
Monroe doctrine, treated the Pan-American Congress at Panama, 
we find M. de Barral-Montferrat indulging in the following 
double-edged apostrophe:—“ Ah! les citoyens des Etats-Unis 
avaient eu beau secouer le joug de la Grande-Bretagne, ils n’en 
étaient pas moins restés de vrais et pratiques Anglais, préts a 
mettre leurs principes au service de leurs intéréts; mais non a 
sacrifier leurs intéréts 4 leurs principes.” It will not, we hope, 
be regarded as a symptom of undue irritation at the British 
share of this Gallic castigation if we remind the learned author 
that Canning, though no doubt entirely sympathetic with, if he did 
not actually suggest, the declaration of American policy known as 
the Monroe doctrine, was never a Whig, and that the Whigs never, 
as M. de Barral-Montferrat seems to think, came into power with 
him. Of Mr. Roosevelt our author does not write cynically, but he 
looks upon him as constituting, with his combination of “cold 
resolution and mystic enthusiasm, of dreaming and of calcula- 
tion, of sincerity and of illusion,” a serious danger to the peace of 
the world; and he gives reason for the view that there has been 
a good deal of anxiety among the South American States as to 
the réle of tutor, with a ferule, as well as Protector, which the 
President, as he reads his declarations, has assumed for the 
United States in their regard. It cannot be denied that the 
logical developments of the Monroe doctrine which Mr. Roosevelt 
has enunciated have their dangers ; but the President is doubt- 
less fully alive to them, and, as we trust, is firmly resolved to 
restrain the external activities of the United States within the 
limits set by a regard both for justice and for the tranquiiiity 
of the world. 








THE ELECTRA OF EURIPIDES, 

The Electra of Euripides. Translated by Gilbert Murray, LL.D. 
(George Allen. 2s. net.)—We are glad to have another of these 
admirable translations. Never has a great poet had better justice 
done to him than the “ most tragic” of Greek dramatists has had 
at the hands of Dr. Murray. A gift of sympathy and a quite 
unusual mastery of poetical expression—it is needless to specify 
the power of interpreting the original—combine to make these 
Euripidean translations an epoch in classical study. Here is the 
passage where Electra bewails her lot. She is alone in Argos :—= 


“No portion hath my life 
"Mid wives of Argos, being no true wife. 
No portion where the maidens throng to praise 
Castor—my Castor, whom in ancient days, 
Ere he passed from us and men worshipped him, 
They named my bridegroom |— 
And she, she!... The grim 
Troy spoils gleam round her throne, and by each hand 
So of the East, my father's prisoners, stand, 
cloud of Orient webs and tangling gold. 

And there upon the ficor, the blood, the old 
Black blood, yet crawls and cankers, like a rot 
In the stone! And on our father's chariot 
The murderer's foot stands glorying, and the red 
False hand uplifts that anolent staff, that led 
The armies of the world! . .. Aye, tell him how 
The grave of Agamemnon, even now, 
Lacketh the common honour of the dead ; 
A desert barrow, where no tears are shed, 
No tresses hung, no gift, no myrtle spray. 
And when the wine is in him, so men say, 
Our mother's mighty master leaps thereon, 
Greaing the slab, or pelteth stone on stone, 
I louting the lone dead and the twain that live: 

Where is thy son Orestes? Doth he give 
Thy tomb good tendance? Or is all forgot?’ 
So is he because he cometh not.” 
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The original has twenty-one lines, so that the proportion, reckon- 
ing the Greek lines as six against the English five, has been 
carefully preserved. 





THE PACIFIC NORTH-WEST. 

History of the Pacific North-West. By Joseph Schafer. (Mac- 
millan and Co. 5s.)—The interest attaching to the growth of the 
Pacific seaboard of America is perennial, and Mr. Schafer’s little 
book gives us the outline of the adventures of the early pioneers 
and the picturesque migration over the Oregon trail which 
another pen has touched with such skill. Nor is the organisation 
of the first Provisional Government of the Oregon Territory less 
interesting. The Oregon colonists had in their ranks a langer 
number of good men and true than has been the lot of 
most emigration schemes. Some sort of selection was doubt- 
less exercised, but certain it is that no similar enterprise 
before or since had such excellent material, used it so well, 
or succeeded so thoroughly as did the Oregon emigrants of 
1843. One must suppose the dread of international complications 
alone prevented the United States blessing these adventurous 
children, for a Bill for the establishment of territorial govern- 
ment, and the granting of land to settlers, was rejected by the 
House of Representatives,—the Oregon question being still 
unsettled. Nor did the set’‘ers have an authorised Government 
till 1849, three years after Great Britain had settled the Oregon 
question by proposing the very boundary she had refused. The 
story of the navigators, and the gradual elimination of other 
interests, Russian and Spanish, is succinctly told. The dealings 
with the Hudson’s Bay Company afford a capital illustration of 
the quiet struggle between two great forces, private and 
public enterprise. But Dr. McLoughlin was a man of excep- 
tional tact, and Mr. Schafer recognises this. The author’s tone 
and treatment are admirable, and we can highly commend this 
most lucid history of the Pacific North-West. 








CALCUTTA. 

Calcutta, Past and Present. By Kathleen Blechynden. (W, 
Thacker and Co. 7s. net.)—Miss Blechynden’s story of Calcutta 
begins with a romance,—how its founder, Job Charnock, rescued 
a young Indian widow from sati and made her his wife. Tradition 
says that husband and wife were buried in the same grave. The 
foundation of the town dates from 1690. The choice of a site 
seems injudicious, but probably it was no choice at all. After 
sixty-odd somewhat eventful years came the tragedy of the Black 
Hole—a not very creditable story is told of how the monument 
recording the event was allowed to perish—soon followed by the 
victorious expedition of Clive and Watson. This was the “last 
battle of Calcutta,” and the story afterwards becomes chiefly one 
of social life; and a very strange life it was. Three bottles of 
wine for a gentleman and one for a lady were a not unusual 
allowance. It is scarcely to be wondered at that with this 
amount of liquor, and habits which seemed deliberately to defy 
the climate, the average of life was so short. When Lord Clive 
concluded his Treaty with Suraja-ud-Dowlah (the Treaty which 
virtually gave us Bengal) there were great festivities, the 
wine-bill for three banquets coming to half as much again as the 
other expenses. (The fireworks, it may be observed, cost more 
than twice as much as the wine.) “Expense of feeding wild 
beasts and making a place for them to fight in amounted to the 
modest sum of £38”; the fireworks cost £1,218, but were some- 
what spoiled by the natives stealing the oil. There are sketches 
of interesting personalities and incidents, among them the much- 
married Mrs. Johnson. Her first spell of wedded life lasted for 
four years; the second, beginning nine months later, for ten 
days, her husband dying of smallpox; the third marriage was 
with William Watts, Senior Member of Council. This was in 
1749. In 1774 she took a fourth husband, this time a chaplain. 
“ Last of all, the woman died also” at the age of eighty-seven. 
No description beats Carlyle’s little picture of Kitty Kirkpatrick. 
“ Kitty was charming in her beautiful Begum sort ..... had 
one of the prettiest smiles, a visible sense of humour, the slight, 
merry curl of her upper lip (right side of it only), the 
carriage of her head on such occasions, the quaint little things 
she said in that kind, and her low-toned hearty laugh were 
noticeable ...... low-voiced, languidly harmonious, loved 
perfumes, etc., a half Begum in short, an interesting specimen of 
the semi-oriental Englishwoman.” 








THE PRIVATE DIARY OF ANANDA RANGA PILLAL 
The Private Diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai. Translated from the 
Tamil and Edited by Sir J. Frederick Price, Assisted by K. Ranga- 





chari, B.A. Vol. L., 1736-1746. (Government Press, Madras.)— 
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Ranga Pillai was Dabah to Dupleix while Governor of Pondi- 
cherry. His diary is, as may be supposed, full of curiosities, or 
what seem curiosities tous. Here is an account of Dupleix’s 
first “outing,” a visit to Kalapéttai:—“The palanquin of the 
Governor went first. It was followed by a body of fifty soldiers, 
by other palanquins, and four or five horses, and by Muttai 
Pillai and me; and dancing women, tom-toms, horns, drums, 
pipes, clarionets, and flags were in his train. In this magnificent 
array the party started by moonlight.” Salutes of twenty-one 
guns were fired on every possible occasion. As we proceed 
we find a fragment of European news. The King of France had 
sent twenty-five thousand men to establish the Austrian Emperor 
on the throne. These had defeated eighty thousand of the 
enemy, killed “20,000 or 25,000” of them, and returned in 
triumph. Astrology has its turn. “Mr. Morse assumed charge 
of the government [of Madras] under the zodiacal sign of capri- 
corn.” Here is a strange instance of Dupleix’s autocratic ways: 
“This morning, M. Dupleix issued an order to the effect that 
from this day forward all the merchants, officers of the Company, 
and other men of rank, should each build for himself a house at 
Morandi Chavadi; that the new city should be called Dupleix- 
pettai, and that any one who called it by its old name should be 
iable to a fine.” 








THE APPEAL OF THE ANGLICAN CHURCH. 


The Appeal of the Anglican Church. By the Rev. Arthur 
Galton. (Dover Street Book Store. 2s. net.)—Mr. Galton has 





stated in this volume with much ability and in a temperate 
spirit the arguments by which the Anglican position is sup- 
ported. The special occasion of the book is the “Appeal to the 
First Six Centuries,” in which many of different schools of 
thought in the Church have hoped to find a meeting-point. | 
Dean Wace in the introduction which he has furnished gives us 
his definition of this Appeal. Positively, he adopts the language 
used by the Lower House of Convocation, “an appeal to the 
general practice of the Catholic Church ir the first six centuries.” 
Negatively, he says that “it does not mean, and never could have 
meant, that any practice that found any countenance in those | 
centuries ought to be regarded as admissible within the Church | 
of England.” Each practice must be shown to be conformable 

to Scripture, and suited to the needs and habits of modern society. | 
But is not this to reduce the Appeal to almost nothing? The 

test of conformity to Scripture opens the way to endless con- 

troversy. The Appeal might as well be to sixteen as to 
six centuries, if the Scriptural test is to be insisted upon. | 
Something of the extremes of Mary-worship, and possibly 
Transubstantiation, might be disposed of. (As to the latter, | 
however, we find in the sixth century legends that imply | 
Transubstantiation, the wine actually turned to blood of which | 
traces are found.) But surely it might be contended that | 
if the Appeal means anything, it means that Gregory the Great, | 
the “ Fourth Doctor” of the Western Church, is an authoritative 
person. And here is a true story of Gregory. A monk under his 
rule had been deprived by his command of the Sacraments, and 
died, it may be said, excommunicate. Gregory then reconsidered 
the case, and ordered the Eucharist to be celebrated daily for the 
dead man’s soul. At the end of thirty days the spirit of the 
deceased appeared, and declared that he was released from | 
penalties. Are we prepared to admit such a practice as this ? 
And yet to shut it out practically shuts out the sixth century, of 
which Gregory was typically representative. 


| 











EXPOSITIONS OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. 
Ezpositions of Holy Scripture. By Alexander Maclaren, D.D. 
“ Matthew i.-viii.” (Hodderand Stoughton. 7s.6d.)—Dr. Maclaren 
has a great task before him; we wish him health and strength to 
accomplish it, for such accomplishment will certainly be a great 
benefit to the Christian Church. His “Expositions” are to 
extend to thirty volumes. “Genesis” was noticed in these columns 
not long ago. Now we have the first of two volumes which are 
to be devoted to the Gospel of Matthew. We cannot, of course, 
follow the author in his treatment of the subject, but we may 
point to the “Sermon on the Mount” as specially characteristic 
of the author. How does he deal with the “Hard Sayings”? 
There is v. 38-41, summed up by the word “ non-resistance.” The 
three forms of injury are personal insult, legal oppression, im- 
pressed service. Dr. Maclaren concludes his exposition thus :— 
“Since it is love confronting and seeking to transform evil | 
into its own likeness, it may sometimes be obliged by its | 
own self to yield. If turning the other cheek would but make | 
the assaulter more angry, or if yielding the cloak would 
but make the legal robber more greedy, or if going the 








second mile would but make the press-gang more severe an@ 
exacting, resistance becomes a form of love and a duty for the 
sake of the wrongdoer. It may also become a duty for the sake 
of others, who are also objects of love, such as helpless persong 
who otherwise would be exposed to evil, or society as a whole.” 
And this seems to solve, or at least to suggest a solution of, the 
difficulé question of national duty. Can a nation follow the 
precept? If we had promptly resented the attack on the fisher. 
men on the Dogger Bank it would not have been a Christian 
policy ; but to have passed it over without remonstrance might 
have led to its repetition and the suffering of other victims. 








NELSONIAN REMINISCENCES. 

Nelsonian Reminiscences, By G.S. Parsons. Edited by W. H, 
Long. (Gibbings and Co. 3s. 6d.)—The strictly “ Nelsonian” 
part of these “‘ Leaves from Memory’s Log” (first published in 
1843—the author survived to 1854) is contained in pp.1-53. Thesa 
chapters narrate the least creditable part of Nelson’s career, tha 
Naples episode. Mr. Parsons was then acting as Signal Mid- 
shipman on board the ‘ Foudroyant.’ He seems to have been ag 
infatuated as his betters about Lady Hamilton, and is very 
insistent on her having been “ calumniated.” But he can tell us 
nothing to her credit, except, indeed, that he brings into greater 
relief her personal courage. We may call the account of Tom 
Allen also Nelsonian. This man was a native of Burnham Thorpe; 
he had been in the service of the Nelson family, and when Horatio 
was appointed to the ‘Agamemnon’ he went to sea with him, and 
continued to act as his confidential servant. In his old age Tom 
Allen narrowly escaped the workhouse, but ultimately a berth 
was found for him at Greenwich Hospital. Here he died in 1838 
at the age of seventy-two. Others among the reminiscences are 
sufficiently interesting to justify their republication, though they 
are not Nelsonian. 








THF PENTLAND RISING AND RULLION GREEN. 

The Pentland Rising and Rullion Green. By Charles Sanford 
Terry. (J. MacLehose and Sons, Glasgow.)—Professor Terry 
gives as lucid an account of the Pentland Rising as circum- 
stances permit. The facts are fairly well established, for there 
is sufficient testimony of eyewitnesses ; it is the localities that are 
most doubtful. The rising had its origin in various acts of 
oppression. A Covenanting gentleman, Barscobe (Maclellan of 
Barscobe), had been driven away from home by an energetic 
agent of Government, Sir James Turner. He and his companions 
happened to come across a party of soldiers who had bound a 
defaulter (one who had not paid Church fines), and were pre- 
paring to put him on a hot gridiron. There was a tumult; the 
soldiers were disarmed. Then Turner was attacked in his own 
house and taken prisoner. During the next few days the insur- 
gents gathered strength. At Lanark they numbered some eleven 
hundred. The end came on the fifteenth day, when the force was 
attacked by General Dalziel, who, after two unsuccessful attempts, 
succeeded in breaking it up. Of course severe punishment 
followed. Sir James Turner, who was compelled to accompany 
the rebels, left an informing account of what he saw. One 
graphic little detail may be quoted. At Dalmellington he 
received a visit from one John Welch, “outed” minister of 


| Irongray. “I calld for a cup of ale, purposelie that I might 


hear him say grace. He prayd for the King, the restoration of the 
Covenant, and downfall of Prelacie. He prayd likewise for me, 
and honord me with the title of God’s servant who was then 
in ‘ bonds,’” 








PRINCIPLES OF PARISH WORK. 
Principles of Parish Work. By the Rev. Clement F. Rogers, 
(Longmans and Co. 5s. net.)—Mr. Rogers has much excellent 
advice to give to the clergy. Begin, he says, with a system of 


| sound businesslike finance. ‘The power of the purse means much 
| in the parish as everywhere else. Mr. Rogers recommends the 


keeping of a careful record of what is done (helping to maintain 
the much needed continuity of administration in a parish). He 
has some very useful suggestions as to what the parson should do 
in keeping himself acquainted with what is being done by 
other workers. He must not ignore, for instance, the Roman 
Catholic priest or the Nonconformist ministers. He touches, too, 
upon the necessity of more effective episcopal control. This is 
the crux of the situation. At present the incumbent of a parish 
is really irresponsible, a local despot, if he so pleases, and if he is 
independent of his parishioners in money matters. Bishops have 
no efficient control, though, of course, they have influence. This 
is partly due to the action of the men who most strongly insist 
on the divine right of episcopacy. They too often use insulting 
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language about individual Bishops, and they propound a theory 
of the Bishop acting in concert with his presbyters which really 
seduces him to the position of a being “ who reigns but does not 
govern.” The Anglican Church wants in matters of administra- 
¢ion more discipline. As things are now, a youth so ignorant that 
the would not be accepted as a minister in any other Communion 
can break with all the traditions of a parish, disregard every 
opinion but his own, and institute services of his own devising 


practically unchecked. 








GIORDANO BRUNO. 

Giordano Bruno. By Alois Riehl. Translated by Agnes Fry. 
{T. N. Foulis. 2s. 6d. net.)—This book first appeared in 1887; 
Dr. Riehl published a second edition in 1900 in preparation for the 
tercentenary celebration of Bruno’s death (January 17th, 1600). 
Bruno, there is no doubt, propounded various heresies, some of 
them as casual speculations, for he had a very restless and in- 
discreet tongue ; but the really central truth which he proclaimed 
was what is now a commonplace,—the infinity of the universe, 
with its innumerable suns, each with planets dependent upon it. 
It was this that brought him to his end. The story of this 
catastrophe is a very curious one. Betrayed into the hands of 
the Inquisition at Venice, he was extradited to Rome. He had 
recanted all his heretical opinions, and made his submission in 
the amplest terms. But the Roman authorities were not satisfied, 
They seem to have wanted some pledge of active championship 
which Bruno would not give. The battle went on for seven 
years, and by degrees Bruno gathered strength. He withdrew 
his recantations, and when the year of Jubilee (1600) came round 
the opportunity of celebrating it by the execution of this 
obstinate rebel was not to be neglected. He was handed over to 
the secular arm,—a more than usually farcical proceeding, seeing 
that in Rome the spiritual and the secular were identical. He 
suffered with the greatest constancy. The spot where he was 
purnt is now marked by a monument surmounted by a statue, 
habited in Dominican robes. Itis an interesting speculation to 
imagine what the Pope would do if he were to recover the 
temporal power. 








MAKERS OF ENGLISH FICTION. 

Makers of English Fiction. By W. J. Dawson. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s.)\—Mr. Dawson reviews the writers of English 
fiction from Defoe down to George Meredith in the strenuous 
fashion to which he has accustomed us. He says many true 
things, and says them well; he says some few things which 
do not seem to us true, but he always commends them by the 
manifest conviction from which they proceed. We cannot 
criticise a number of elaborate criticisms. We should select as 
especially good the chapter on Dickens, though we think that Mr. 
Dawson does not recognise the great gulf that separates Dickens’s 
later books from his earlier. Who could rank “Little Dorrit” 
with “Martin Chuzzlewit”? The Thackeray chapter is, we 
think, admirable throughout. We are glad to see that he 
recognises the genius of George Macdonald,—*“ he has uttered in 
fiction the message which Maurice uttered in theology.” Now 
and then, we must confess, we cannot follow Mr. Dawson’s reason- 
ing, when he says, for instance, that “the hosannas of the world 
only reached Charlotte Bronté through the darkness of Calvary.” 
(We doubt whether he does justice to the story of “Jane Eyre.” 
That part which describes Jane’s wanderings between her leaving 
Rochester’s house and her finding a home with the River sisters 
is an admirable bit of narrative.) We notice a curious error in 
the “Charles Reade” chapter. He was, says Mr. Dawson, “meant 
for high position in the Church, a Vice-Chancellor of Magdalen 
College, Oxford.” He was Vice-President for a year, taking his 
turn when the office came down to him. In the bad old days— 
and they were very bad at Magdalen—the office of Vice-President, 
with its stipend, was handed on from Fellow to Fellow without 
any regard to fitness. 








Sam Bough, R.S.A. By the late Sydney Gilpin. (G. Bell and 
Sons. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Gilpin died in 1892, leaving this work 
nearly completed. Bough himself died in 1876. Its appearance, 
therefore, is somewhat belated. Still, it is an interesting record 
of a man of versatile powers, inclined to Bohemianism, but in 
quite a harmless way; a hard worker, though in a fitful sort of 
fashion; and always ready to help a friend, or even a stranger, in 
teed. There are scarcely as many good stories in it as one might 
expect. One of the best is the hoaxing of the representative of a 
Scottish journal who had come in search of a “par.” “I'll not 
show you my largest picture—‘ The Destruction of the Cities of 


have known that the subject was scarcely in Bough’s line. He 
never realised very high prices. One picture exhibited in 1873 
fetched £750, and another in the following year £500. In the 
latter year his pictures, as given in the appendix, brought him 
£1,126, and there are some not priced. 


The Banks in the Clearing House. By William Howarth. (Effing- 
ham Wilson. 3s. 6d. net.)—The Clearing House is supposed tu 
be about one hundred and fifty years old, though the first 
definite notice of it quoted by Mr. Howarth is dated 1773. In 
1854 thirty banks belonged to it, twenty-five being private and 
five joint-stock banks. There is now only one private bank in it, 
the total number being eighteen. Interesting histories are given 
of the institutions, the contrast between the small beginnings 
and the present magnitude being very striking. Of course this 
can be seen only in the joint-stock concerns which have always 
published their accounts. In 1834 the London and Westminster 
Bank seems to have made a profit of £3,540; in 1904 it must 
have been at least a hundred times as much. Martin and Co. 
is the oldest bank in the House, possibly the oldest in London, 
the rival claimants being Coutts and Child (neither of these is 
in the House). It has the distinction of being immortalised in 
verse. “When not a guinea clinked on Martin’s boards,” says 
Gay. 


a 


Personal Studies. By Henry Scott Holland. (Wells Gardner, 
Darton, and Co. 6s.)—These twenty-four sketches have already 
appeared in print, and are probably known to many of our readers. 
We have no intention of criticising them. Let it suffice to say 
that they are fully equal to the author’s reputation as one who 
has a neat gift of saying what he means and saying it with point 
and brilliancy. We do not always find ourselves in agreement 
with the writer, but we recognise the broad and sympathetic view 
which he takes of persons and things. One observation we 
would make. We read that a certain witticism—doubtless very 
indiscreet—* lost [Bishop Creighton] St. Peter’s, London Docks.” 
Are we to understand that a priest of the “Catholic Party,” 
to use Canon Scott Holland’s favourite phrase, gave up his 
allegiance to his Bishop because of a witticism? What would 
Ignatius have said to this? It shows how curiously near 
the most vehement of Episcopalians are to the principles of 
Independency. 


Counsel for the Young. Extracts from the Letters of Mandell 
Creighton, D.D. (LongmansandCo. 2s. 6d. net.)—Mrs. Creighton’s 
introduction is a pleasant sketch of her husband’s ways with 
young people, ways always marked by kindliness and wisdom. 
The extracts illustrate admirably what she tells us. Never was 
there a more shrewd observer of character or a more sagacious 
counsellor. Of course, the writer is now and then paradoxical ; 
if it had not been so, we should have been inclined to suspect 
their genuineness. “It seems to me,” he says on p. 44, “all 
things which are beautiful are good; there can be no distinction 
—a lovely woman painted must always do men good, but call her 
a Madonna and one is lost.” This little book is a treasure-house 
of wise and witty things. 


Reminiscences of Many Lands. By a Nomad. (H. J. Drane. 
6s.)—The “ Nomad’s” reminiscences are in three parts. The first 
is entitled “A Voyage to the Orient,” and includes recollections 
of the Mediterranean, the Suez Canal, Aden, Penang (it was at 
Penang, or rather at some place reached from Penang, that he 
killed a baboon and was sorry for it), Singapore, the Philip- 
pines, &c. The account of the Philippines does not make one 
regret the expulsion of the Spaniards. Perhaps it was necessary 
to put the “ Katipunans” to death—this was a secret society, 
each member of which pledged himself to kill two Spaniards 
annually—but that Spanish ladies should have made it an after- 
noon’s amusement to witness the executions is more than suifli- 
ciently shocking. Part II. gives us experiences in the Boer War, 
Part III. takes us to India, and the volume concludes with a 
miscellaneous collection of notes. “Nomad” has something to 
say, and, as ong as he keeps clear of things that are too high for 
him, is worth reading. 


Studies from Court and Cloister. By J. M. Stone. (Sands and 
Co. 12s. 6d.)—Miss Stone reprints from the Month, Blackwood, 
and other periodicals thirteen papers, some of them archaeo- 
logical, others controversial. It is natural that we should 
prefer the former division to the latter. It might be well if 
Roman controversialists left Foxe, the martyrologist, alone. 
“ Foxe’s Book of Errors” is the title which Miss Stone is pleased 
to give to Foxe’s book, and doubtless, with the help of Anglican 
historians who hate the Reformation nearly as much as she does, 





the Plain’—as Dr. Guthrie may be writing a criticism upon it.” 
The “par.” appeared in due course, though the man ought to 


she can find errors in plenty. But did she ever hear that Lucas 
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Holstenius declared that he had found eight thousand errors in 
the “ Annales” of Baronius? As for Foxe, if we only have the 
original documents which he gives, it is enough. Did Foxe forge 
Anne Askew’s story of her sufferings in the Tower where she 
says: “My Lord Chancellor and Master Rich took pains to rack 
me with their own hands ” ? 


All Abroad. By B. A. Clarke. (Ward, Lock, and Co. 3s. 6d.) 
—The notion of how the three friends whose travels are here 
related came to travel is humorous in its way, and may serve as a 
sample. A certain magazine offered prizes for putting togethersome 
dislocated letters. Eighty thousand competitors divided the first 
prize of £2,000; three divided the second, eighteen months of 
foreign travel,—they spelt “believed” with the “i” and “e” 
reversed. Hence this book, of which it will suffice to say that it 
reminds us of Mark Twain. There is nothing frivolous 
about The Journal of a Tour in Sicily, by Colonel S. B. Beving- 
ton (F. Shaw and Co., 1s.) The writer is instructive from 
cover to cover, beginning with calling attention to the proposed 
barrage on the Thames below Gravesend. When he reaches 
Sicily he points out various things and places which are worth 
seeing and can be seen easily. In fact, this little volume would 
serve well enough as a guide. 


” 





The Complete Poetical Works of Wi iN am Cowper. Edited by 
H. S. Milford, M.A. (Henry Frowde. 2s.)—This “ Oxford 
Edition” is one of a series so excellent and so low-priced that it 
deserves all the encouragement which can be given to it. Mr. 
Milford collates the text most carefully, helps us with tables and 
indexes, and in fact does with admirable fulness and accuracy 
the whole duty of an editor. All that Cowper wrote, excepting 
the translations of Homer and Adamio, is to be found in this 
volume. A few notes, chiefly critical, have been added. 


Wings and Spurs, Arranged by L. H. M. Soulsby (Longmans 
and Co., 1s. net), is a collection of quotations, one for every day 
of the year, from Dante, Emerson, Browning, Wordsworth, Sir A. 
Helps, George Macdonald, George Eliot, R. L. Stevenson, and 
others, which will be found suitable for the purpose suggested by 
the title. With this we may mention Simples from Sir Thomas 
Browne’s Garden, Gathered by H. C. Minchin (B. H. Blackwell, 
Oxford, 3s. 6d. net). 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Mr. JOHN LONG will, AT ONCE, publish the follow- 

ing important New Novels, 6s. each :— 
THE GREAT REFUSAL. 

By MAXWELL GRAY, Author of “ The Silence of Dean Maitland,” &e. 
IRRESPONSIBLE KITTY. 

By CURTIS YORKE, Author of “‘ The Girl in Grey,” &c. 
THE BELLE OF BOWLING GREEN. 

By AMELIA E. BARR, Author of “‘ The Maid of Maiden Lane,” &c. 


"Mr. JOHN LONG publishes TO-DAY the following 
important New Novels, 6s. each :— 
AYNSLEY’S CASE 

By GEOBGE MANVILLE FENN, Author of “‘ Blind Policy,” &, 
MARTHA ROSE, TEACHER. 

By Miss BETHAM-EDWARDS, Author of “ Dr. Jacob,” &c, 
THE SINNINGS OF SERAPHINE. 

By Mrs, COULSON KERNAHAN, Author of “ Trewinnot of Guy's,” &c. 
THE BRACEBRIDGES. 

By SARAH TYTLER, Author of “ Four Red Roses,” &c. 


JOHN LONG’S POPULAR NOVELS 


Under this well-known heading is included from time to time the BEST 
AND NEWEST FICTION—the siftings of hundreds of novels. Below are the 
very latest published, now in great demand at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 

Six ee Each. 

















Lucas CLEEVE 

ADELINE SERGEANT 

« BR, H. Forster 

Frep WuisHaw 

-» Sapnan TYTLer 

Mus, Covtson KERNAHAN 


gout. -TWILIGHT 

TH B CeO OF EMELI 

THE ARROW OF = NOR 
HER HIGHNESS .. 

THE ACEBRIDGE 

THE SINNINGS OF SERAPIIINE 

















E FACE OF JULIET ina ous L. T. Meape 
BARNABY’S BR — “B. B. Kricutiey 
O WAS LADY THURNE ? FLorneNce WARDEN 
THE SILENT PASSENGE . ins on we sa G. W. ArPLeron 
FOR THE WHITE COCKADE mae Be a J. E. Muppocx 
A MADCAP MARRIAGE ia # at "M. McD. Bopgrs, K.C, 





SELLING IN TENS OF THOUSANDS, HAVE YOU READ IT? 
A LOST CAUSE 
By GUY THORNE, Author of “‘Wuen ir was Dark.” 1s. 820 pages. 
BEADY IN A FEW DAYS. A REPLY TO “ WHEN IT WAS DARK.” 


WHEN IT WAS LIGHT 


SS 
By a WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR. Crown Svo, 1s. (Library Edition, 2s, 6d.) 

The book, which, it is no secret to state, is written by a very well-known 
author, is a reply to “‘ When it was Dark,” b: vy Mr. Guy Thorne, and in some 
Beuse an antidote to the views expressed in that eno rmously popular Novel. 
It should arouse very great interest, and no doubt this battle of the wits will 
resound in the ears of English novel readers. 


Loudou : JOHN LONG, 13-14 Norris Street, Haymarket, 





Chatto & Windus’s New Books, 
CHARING CROSS and: and its Neighbourhood 


By J. HOLDEN MACMICHAEL, With 3 Llustrations, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. net. Beng ro, 
“A very beautiful book.,...... Should be on every representative book-shelf” 
—London A 
= Takes a definite place at once as a contribution to the literature at 
London.”’— Public Opinion. 
“* Sure of becoming a standard work on the district with which it deals,” 
—Daily Telegraph, 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


CASTE AND CREED. 


By F. E. PENNY, Author of “ The Sanyasi,” ‘ Dilys,” &e, 


HUGO: a Fantasia on Modern Themes. 
By ARNOLD BENNETT, Author of “The Grand Babylon Hotel” 
“ Mr. Bennett is a highly-skilled workman, and he never fails to be readable,” 
Tim 
**Beyond doubt amazingly exciting. ‘Hugo’ is full of originality, ¥* 
raises the sensational novel to the level of an artistic achievement. No one 
but Mr, Bennett has done that since Stevenson died.”—Morning Leader, 


NATURE’S VAGABOND, &c. 


By COSMO HAMILTON, Author of “* Duke's Son,” &c. [February Ist, 


MR. SWINBURNE’S TRAGEDIES. cottrcrep 
LIBRARY EDITION in Five Crown 8vo Volumes, bound in buckram, with 
gilt tops, price 6s. net each volume, or 30s, net for the five volumes, (Spb- 
scriptions accepted only for complete sets.) 

Vol. V., completing the Series, and containing Locrine, The Sisters, 

Marino Faliero, and Rosamund Queen of the Lombards, is now ready, 
SHORTLY.—In 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net; leather, gilt top, 3s. net, 


THE POCKET GEORGE MACDONALD. 


Being a Choice of Passages from his Works made by Autrrep H. Hyarr, 
Uniform with “THE POCKET R, L. 8.” and “THE POCKET 
ICHARD JEFFERIES.”) 


With 24 Full-page Illustrations, ‘demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, :. 6d. ne! net. 


LIFE IN MOROCGO. By Buvcerr Meaxn, 


Author of “ The Land of the Moors.” 
IN THE PRESS.—2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 2le. 


THE ANNALS OF COVENT GARDEN 
__Thustration 1732 to 1897. By Henry Saxe Wynpwam. With 2 
ustrations. 


ON MARCH Isr.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE SOUTH SEAS, 


By Ciement L,. Wracer, F.R.G.S. With 84 Illustrations, 
ON MARCH 8ra.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, n 


LITERARY RAMBLES IN THE ‘WEST OF 


ENGLAND. By Arruur L. Satmox. Witha Frontispiece. 
NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


FOR LIFE—AND AFTER. By Grorce R. Snis 














(* Dagonet”). 
LOVE AND LORDSHIP. By Fiorenor Wanpry, 
Author of “ The House on the Marsh.” [March Ist. 


IN THE ROARING FIFTIES. By Epwanp 


Dysox, Author of “ The Gold-stealers,” [March Sth. 
MARA: an Unconventional Woman. By Carts Haeaty, 


Author of “ Heirs of Reuben,” [March 15th. 


A MENDER OF NETS. By Wituam Mackay, 


Author of “‘ The Popular Idol.” [Shortly. 
IN THE PRESS.—CHEAPER EDITIONS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. each, 


BEN WHUR: a Tale of the Christ. By General 


Lew. WALLACE. 


CHILDREN OF TO-MORROW: a Romance. 


By Wii™ Ssarp (“‘ Fiona Macleod ”’). 


COLONEL THORNDYKE’S SECRET. 3; 


G. A. Heyty. With a Frontispiece by Stantey L. Woop. 


THE CRUISE OF THE ‘BLACK PRINCE’ 
RIVATEER. By Commander Cameroy. With 2 Illustrations by P. 
ACNAB, 


NO OTHER WAY. 


With 12 Illustrations by C. D. Warp. 


A CRIMSON CRIME. By G. MANviLur Fenn. 


POPULAR SIXPENNY COPYRIGHT NOVELS, 
The following Eight Additions to the Series are now in course of 

Publication :— 

THE GRAND BABYLON HOTEL. By Aryotp Beyyert. 

mapas i - — . By E, Leps.uerier, 

E. By Ovrp 
BEYOND THE PALE. By B. M. Croxrr, 
EVE. By S. Baritne-Govutp. 
THE DOUBLE BARBIAGE. By Cuartes Reape, 
FETTERED FOR LIFE. By Frank Barrerr. 
THE MONKS OF THELEMA. By Besanr and Rice. 





By Sir Water Besant: 











POPULAR NOVELS BOUND IN CLOTH, 
SHORTLY.—Post 8vo, 1s. netleach. 
BABYLON. By Grant ALLEN. 
THE IVORY GATE. By Sir Watrer Besant. 
WOMAN AND THE MAN. By Roserr Bucuanay, 
LINK BY LINK, By Dicx Dowovay. 
THE DEAD ener. By Cuartes Grepos. 
SOWING THE By F Lyn» Liytox. 
BOB MARTIN’S MUITTLE GIRL. By D, Curistrzr Murray. 
A LAST LOVE. By G. Ouner. 
SANTA BARBARA. By Ovurpa. 
THE BURNT MILLION, By James Parn. 
CHRISTINA CHARD. By Mrs. Camrne tt Praep, 
THE BRIDE'S PASS. By Saran Trrrer. : 
MR. VERDANT GREEN. By Curupert Bee. With 65 Dlustrations, 


London : CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St Martin’s Lane, W.0. 
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GEORGE ALLEN’SLISTIBLACK WOODS. 
THE PLAYS OF EURIPIDES |:%. ~— y 1906. 


Translated into English Rhyming Verse, with Notes, by 
Prof. GILBERT MURRAY. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each. 
Imperial 16mo, paper covers, is. net each, 


THE ELECTRA 


[Just out, 


THE TROJAN WOMEN 


ALSO UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
Paper covers, imperial 16mo, is. net each. 


BACCHAE HIPPOLYTUS 


[Fourth Edition, 


In 1 vol. erown 8vo, Cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 
EURIPIDES: Hippolytus ; Bacchae; 


Aristophanes’ “Frogs.” By Prof. GILBERT MURRAY, 
With an Appendix on “The Lost Tragedies of Euripides,” 
and an Introduction on ‘The Significance of the Bacchae in 





Centenary of the Death of Pitt, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


WILLIAM PITT. 
CHARLES WHIBLEY. 


With Portraits and Caricatures, 6s, net. 


A BOOK OF VERSES. 
By ARTHUR L. SALMON, 
2s, 6d. net. 








IN JAPANESE HOSPITALS 
DURING WAR TIME. 
By Mrs. RICHARDSON. 





Athenian History,” and 12 Illustrations, [Second Edition. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 6s, net, 
Mrs, Richardson was the only foreign lady whose services were accepted by 
the Japanese in their military hospitals, and she has written this book at the 
Pat riot i Ss m request of the Japanese Red Cross Society. 
AN ESSAY TOWARDS A CONSTRUCTIVE THEORY OF LIFE OF 
POLITICS, 


By HAKLUYT EGERTON. 
Crown 8vo, 352 pp., Cloth, gilt top, 5s. net. 


The Path to Rome 


By H. BELLOC. 
With 80 Illustrations by the Author. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, gilt top, 6s. net. [2nd Miition. 


By JOHN RUSKIN. 


Pott 8vo, CLOTH, gilt top, monogram on side, fs. net each. 
Leather limp, is. 6d. net each. 


UNTO THIS LAST 
FOUR ESSAYS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
62nd Thousand. 


SESAME AND LILIES 
TWO LECTURES, with Preface. 
[90th Thousand, 


FORS CLAVIGERA: 


LETTERS TO THE LABOURERS AND WORKMEN OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
Pocket Edition, with the Illustrations, 
In 4 Monthly Vols. feap. 8vo, Cloth, gilt top, 3s. net. 


Leather limp, 4s. 
[Vol. I, February 9th, 














Demy 32mo, motto on side, Cloth, 6d. net each. 
Leather, gilt edges, 1s. net each. 


RUSKIN TREASURIES 


A SERIES OF LITTLE BOOKS ON LIFE, ART, 
LITERATURE, &c. Issued Fortnightly. 


THE “LIBRARY EDITION.” 
Vol. XXI. Ready To-day. 


THE RUSKIN ART COLLECTION 
AT OXFORD 


A FULL ACCOUNT OF THE ART COLLECTION, WITH 
NOTES, INSTRUCTIONS, 
And much hitherto unpublished matter. 
884 pp., with 4 Woodeuts, 54 Plates, and 1 Facsimile. 


JOHN COLLINGWOOD BRUCE, 
LL.D., D.C.L. 
By his Son, 


The Right Hon. Sir GAINSFORD BRUCE, D.C.L. 
10s, 6d, net. 

* All interested in the furtherance of antiquarian research in England, and 
those who hold cherished memories of Bruce's Academy in its height of 
popainety, will welcome Sir Gainsford Bruce's book of the life and letters of 
his father, the distinguished scholar and archmologist and practical philan- 
thropist, John Collingwood Bruce.”’—Newcastle Journal, 


For the Elections. 


OUR HOUSE OF COMMONS : 


its Realities and Romance. 


By ALFRED KINNEAR, 3s. 6d. net 








THE NOVEL OF THE MOMENT, 


WHERE ANCELS FEAR TO TREAD 


By E. M. FORSTER. 6s. 
Second Edition Now Ready. 


A GREAT FIRST-NOVEL SUCCESS. 


Mr. E. M. FORSTER has established himself at once 
by his first Novel, 
WHERE ANGELS FEAR TO TREAD. 


In the course of a very long review, the “Spectator” 


| says of it :— 


“ Mr. Forster has succeeded, with a cleverness that is almost 
uncanny, in illustrating the tragic possibilities that reside in 
insignificant and unimportant characters when they seek to 
emancipate themselves from the bondage of convention, or to 
control those who are dominated by a wholly different set of 
traditions. Let us hope that so original and searching a talent 
may yet give usa story in which the fallibility of goodness and 
the callousness of respectability are less uncompromisingly insisted 
upon. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


RICHARD HARTLEY, PROSPECTOR 
By Dovetas BracksuRN 


THE VROUW GROBELAAR’S LEADING CASES 

By PERCEVAL GIBBON 
MADAME, WILL YOU WALK ? By Bera Ets 
IN THE HANDS OF THE CZAR _iBy Gaxgzerr Mit 
MISS LOMAX, MILLIONAIRE By Bessrz Parkes 
HIS INDOLENCE OF ARRAS By W. J. Eccorr 





London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road. 


WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


New or Recent Publications: 


THE JATAKA, OR STORIES OF THE BUDDHA’S FORMER BIRTHS. Translated 
from the Pali by Various Hands, under the Editorship of the late Professor E. B. Cowell, 
Volume V., Translated by H. T. Francis, M.A. 





el eS 












¥ 4 Five volumes of this Translation are now ready, and the sixth and last volume is in preparation. 
Royal 8vo, 12s 6a The recollection of previous lives is, in India, a common feature in the histories of saints and heroes of sacred 
net each volume tradition. The stories translated are the ancient legends of the Buddha's earlier lives. Many may be recognised ag 
. pieces of folk-lore which have floated about the world for — as the strays of literature, to appropriated by 
To Subscribers claimants as diverse as Herodotus, Boccaccio, or Chaucer. The greatest value of tl tales is in their relation to 
t folk-lore and in the light thrown on those popular stories which illustrate the ideas and superstitions of the early times 
10s. ne of civilisation, but they are also full of interest for their vivid picture of the social life and customs of ancient India, 




























BACCHYLIDES: THE POEMS AND FRAGMENTS. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
and a Prose Translation, by the late Sir Richard Jebb. 











Demy 8vo * A standard edition of the poems which is likely to hold that posites for many years to come.”—Athenzum. 
“ The papyrus is illustrated by fine coloured reproductions of the chief fragments, The text of the poems, with 
3 Plates introductions, critical ——— a@ running commentary, and, finally, an English translation, make the volume 
complete. It is a work of fine and painstaking scholarship.”—Scotsman, 
15s. net “ The whole edition is full of learning, taste, and judgment; and the prose translation is a model of beautiful an@ 


unaffected English,”—Academy. 


HISTORY OF THE PLANETARY SYSTEMS FROM THALES TO KEPLER, 
By Dr. J. L, E. Dreyer, Ph.D., Director of the Armagh Observatory, Author of “Tycho Brahe.” : 








10 t In this book Dr. Dreyer attempts to trace the history of man’s conception of the Universe from the earliest historica} 
Demy 8vo, /6 ne ages to the completion of the Gaperuioan system by Kepler in the seventeenth century. 


THE ORIGIN AND INFLUENCE OF THE THOROUGHBRED HORSE. By William . 
Ridgeway, M.A., F.B.,A., Disney Professor of Archaeology in the University of Cambridge. 


Demy 8vo - gratin vee of argument and illustration in this book makes it a most fascinating ol!a podrida for the 
lilustns general reader.” —Times. 

143 ** A very remarkable book, which cannot fail to interest all concerned with horses, whether it be from the historical, 

12s. 6d. net or the scientific, or even the practical point of view.’’—Scotsman, 


DEMOSTHENES AGAINST MIDIAS. Edited, with Critical and Explanatory Notes and an 
Appendix, by W. W. Goodwin, Ph.D., Eliot Professor of Greek Literature (Emeritus) in Harvard 
University. 








A companion volume to the same author’s Demosthenes on the Crown. ; a 
Demy 8vo, gs. The oration against Midias has a particular interest for scholars as the only existing argument in one peculiar process A 
of the Attic law. Professor Goodwin, in an appendix On certain peculiar forms of suits, illustrates its special 








TRANSLATIONS INTO GREEK VERSE AND PROSE. by R. D, Archer-Hind, M.A, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 











“We welcome this book of admirable renderings...... The work of a scholar of the first order.”—Acalemy, 


Cr. 8vo, 6s. net “The book has many curious felicities of phrase.’—Scotsman. 5 


Cambridge English Classics: 


THE WORKS OF FRANCIS BEAUMONT AND JOHN FLETCHER. Reprinted 
from the Text of 1679, with all Variant Readings of the Early Issues. Volume I. Edited by 
Arnold Glover, M.A. 


Lar cr This edition of the plays and poems will be completed in ten volumes, of which Vol I. is now ready and Vols, II., IL, 
wi x own 8vo and IV. are in the press. Subscribers for complete sets are entitled to purchase copies at the reduced rate of £2 net 





4s. 6d. net each vol. for the set of ten volumes, payable in ten instalments of 4s, on publication of each volume, 
To Subscribers “ Pre-eminently, then, this new edition....... is an edition for scholars,”—Athenzum, 

“In the full sense, then, the edition is critical and adequate.”— Notes and Queries, 
4s. net “ About as nearly as possible a perfect text.”—Scolsman, 





POEMS BY GEORGE CRABBE, Edited by A. W. Ward, Litt.D., Master of Peterhouse. Vol. I 


7 Large crown 8svo This edition includes a number of Crabbe's poems not hitherto identified as his or till now unpublished, It will be aa 
: completed in three volumes, of which Vol I. is now ready and Vol. IL. is in the press, 
4s. 6d. net “ Here, at last, there is the edition of Crabbe.”—Academy. 


“The most complete and reliable text of Crabbe.”—Scotsman, 


The Cambridge Type: 
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